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PREFACE. 



A RISTOTLE is the moft voluminous, and ge- 
nerally deemed the moft obfcure, of all the 
Greek writers of claf&c antiquity. His imperfeA yet 
copious remains, which are now rather admired than 
read *, and which were, formerly, inuch read and little 
underftood, ftill naturally' arrange themfelves in 
the minds of thofe capable -of- digefting them, under 
their original form, of Iwi: eflioy^ibpedy of fcience ; 
in many parts of which, the author's labours are, 
doubtlefs, excelled by thofe of modem philofophers; 
while in other parts, and thofe of the moft important 
nature, his intellectual exertions remain hitherto 
unrivalled. It feemed high time, therefore, to draw 
the line between thofe writings of the Stagirite 

which 

* I excq>c the fmafi but incomparable Treatlfe on Poetiy, excel- 
lently tranflated and commented in two recent publications in Englifh; 
the books on Rhetoric and . the Hiftorjr of Animals, to which Mr. 
Caflandre and Mr. Camus have refpeftively done juftice in French » 
and the Org^um* qx, Lo^c,. ftUl ftudied in fomc UnivetTities. 
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Ti PREFACE. 

which ftill merit the moft ferious attention of the 
modern reader, and thofe of which the perufal is 
fuperfeded by more accurate and more complete in- 
formation. This line I have prefumed to draw in 
the.prefent work, by endeavouring to the beft of my 
abilities to tranflate the former perfpicuoufly and 
imprefllvely, while I contented myfelf with giving a 
diftindt and comprehenfive analyfis of the latter. 

The ** Ethics to Nicomachus and the Polities'* 
ought never to have been disjoined, iince they are 
confidered by Ariftotle himfelf as forming eflential 
parts of one aud*.th6.faYUe-*\C^l?tk'': which, as it was" 
the laft* and pfiiifiipal/ol)]^ of his "ftudies, is of all 
his performances, the loM^ft: the beft connected, and 
incomparably the dioll'iiitcrdling. The two treatifes 
combined, conftitute what he calls his praSiical 
philofophy*j an epithet to which, in comparifon 
with other works of the fame kind, they will be 
found peculiarly entitled. In the Ethics, the reader 
will fee a full and fatisfadory delineation of the 

moral 

* Sec vol. i. p. 150, and p. 408, & fcq. 

* Compare vol. i. p.408, & feqq. and vol. ii. pp. 338, 369. The 
Magna Moralia and Ethics to Eudcmus arc chipfly to be confidered 
as the firft imperfcft fketch of thb great work. 

* See vol. i. p. 176. He elfewhcre calls it « His Philofophy con- 
cerning Human Aflfairs." Ibid. p. 408. 
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PREFACE. vii 

moral nature of man, and of the difcipline and exer- 
cife beft adapted to its improvement. The Philofo- 
pher fpeaks with commanding authority to the 
heart and afFedions, through the irrefiftible convic- 
tion of the underftanding. His morality is neither 
on the one hand too indulgent, nor on the other 
impradicable. His leffohs are not cramped by the 
narrow, nor perverted by the wild, fpirit of fyftem ; 
they are clear inductions, flowing naturally and 
fpontaneoufly from a copious and pure fource of 
well-digefted experience* 

According to the Stagirite, men are and always 
have been not only moral and focial, but alfo 
political animals; in a. great meafure dependent 
for their happinefs and perfedion on the public 
inftitutions of their refpedlive countries. The 
grand inquiry, therefore, is, what are the different 
arrangements that have been found under given 
circumflances, praftically moft conducive to thefe 
main and ultimate purpofes ? This queftion the Au- 
thor endeavoured to anfwer in his " Politics," by a 
careful examination of two hundred fyftems of legif- 
ladon, many of which are not any where elfe de- 
fcribed; and by proving how uniformly, even in 
political matters, the refults of obfervation and ex- 
periment 
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pcriment confpire with and confirm the dedudliom 
of an accurate and full theory. In this incompara- 
ble work, the reader will perceive " the genuine fpirit 
of laws" deduced from the fpecific and unalterable 
diftindions of governments ; and with a fmall effort 
of attention, may difcern not only thofe difcoverles 
in fcience, unjuftly claimed by th6 vanity of modern 
writers*, but many of thofe improvements in prac- 
tice ', erroneoufly afcribed to the fortunate events of 
time and chance in thefe latter and more enlightened 
ages. The fame invaluable treatiie difclofes the 
pure and perennial fpring of alllegitimate authority ; 
for in Ariftotle's " Politics,** and his only^ govern- 
ment is placed on fuch a natural and fblid founda- 
tion, 

• Compare, for example, the works of the modern oeconomifts, not 
excepting thofe of Hume and Smith, with the T'Ifth Book of the 
Ethics, p. 170, and the Firft Book of the PoUtics, p. 38, 6c feq. 
Compare Montefquieu's Spirit of Laws with Books iii, vi, and viii, of 
the Politics throughout: and judgfe whether the admhable French 
work be, as the Author's motto boafts, «• Proles fine matrc creata." 
Compare lifcewife Machiavcl's " Prince," with the laft chapters « 
Book vii. of the Politics, p. 374, & fcqq. from which the Italian treatife 
is entirely copied. Yet none of aU thofe Authors acknowledge their 
obligations to Ariftotlc. 

* For the doftrine of reprefentative government, (with which the an- 
cients are fwd to have been totally unacquainted,) fee the following 
tranflation, voL ii. pp. 64, & fcqq. 304, & feqq. and 408, & feqq. 
■For that of govcrmncnts of reciprocal controul, fee p. 293, & fcqq. 

15 
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tion, as leaves neither its origin incomprehenfible, 
nor its (lability .precarious : and his conclufions, had 
thty been well weighed, muft have furmounted or 
fupprefled thofe erroneous and abfurd dodrines which 
long upheld defpotifm on the one hand, and thofe 
equally erroneous and ftill wilder fuppofitions of 
conventions and compads, which have more recently 
armed popular fury on the other. 

But our Author's principles and dodlrines will 
fpeak convincingly for themfelves. The intention of 
this Preface is merely to explain the plan and object 
of the prefent performance; which, befides giving a 
tranflation of Ariftotle's pradical philofophy, con- 
tains a new analyfis of his fpeculative works. This 
addition appeared the more neceflary, becaufe the 
Stagirite's intelledual fyftem is fo compadly built, 
and fo folidly united, that its feparate parts cannot 
be completely underftood, unlefs the whole be clearly 
comprehended. The writings indeed here tranflated, 
Aand more detached and more independent than 
almofl any other ; yet, without the aid of the pre- 
fixed " Analyfis," even the Ethics and Politics 
would require frequent, almofl: perpetual elucidation. 
The reader, I feared, would be foon tired with the 

VOL. I. a uncon- 
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unconnefted prolixity of notes * j he will, I hope, 
be entertained by the Analyfis even of thofe treatifes 
to which, independently of any fubftantial utility, 
his attention may be ftill allured by a liberal and 
commendable curiofity. 

In my work throughout, I am ambitious of ex- 
hibiting fully, yet within a narrow compafs, the dif- 
coveries and attainments of a man deemed the wifeft 
of antiquity ; and to whom, even in modern times, 
it will be eafier to name many fuperiors in particular 
branches of knowledge, than to find any one rival in 
univerfal fcience. Confidered under this general 
aljped, my " Englifh Ariftotle" is the natural com- 
panion and fit counterpart to my ** Hiftory of An- 
cient Greece ;'* fince the learning of that country 
properly terminates in the Stagirite, by whom it was 
finally embodied into one great work ; a work rather 
impaired than improved by the labours of fucceeding 
ages. My time, I acknowledge, was miferably mif- 

fpent 

« 1 have alfo avoided to fwell my work with hiftorical notes -, a riling 

as cafy as it is ufclcfs. Ariftotle relates with the utmoft precifion, 

the particulars neceffary forjuftifying his conclufionsj and to introduce 

other events and circumftances, altogether unconneded with the fubjedt, 

appears to me to be better calculated for difplaying an author's erudition, 

than for informing the mind of his reader. 

II 
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PREFACE, xi 

fpent in examining his numerous commentators " ; 
Greek, Arabic, and Latin ; but the attention with 
which I have many times perufed the whole of his 
invaluable remains, with a view of rendering him a 
perpetual commentary on himfelf, and thereby ex- 
preffing his genuine fenfe clearly and forcibly, will 
not, I hope, prove ufelefs to thofe who ftudy Greek 
literature on an enlarged and liberal plan ; not 
merely as grammarians and philologifts, but as phi- 
lofophers, moralifts, and flatefmen. To this clafs 
of readers, many pages of the prefent work are 
peculiarly addrefled ; but the far greater part of it, 
bearing an immediate reference to the people at 
large, will not, it is hoped, by the public, be either 
unregarded or unapplied ; efpecially in an age 
when, through the ardent a<9:ivity of the prefs, falu- 
tary information, whatever be its original form, 
fpeedily circulates to all clafles of the community in 
new and fit channels. 

Portman-Strket, t t> 

Siptember 1797. •* 

' I am difpcnfcd from the ncccffity of fpeaking of former tranflatlons 
of the Ethics and Politics, bccaufe I have not borrov/cd a fingic fen- 
tence, nor derived the fmalleft affiftance, from any of thcra. Tiie Ethics, 
\7hich is incomparably the more difficult work of the two, has never, as 
far as I know, been tranflated into any modern language. 
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Page 98. line 18. /or acceiTaries na^^ ^cceffories 

108. — 7 of the notCf /or eifotrrua-iK; read sianwfftii 

109. •— 4 of the note, /or ivxrot read ixvrof 
127. — to, for a microfcope r^o^ the microfcope 
129. — 15 of the note, y^r gems r^^ germs 

1 1 6. — antepeutilt./or Scyonians read Sicyonians 
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LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

ARGUaiENT. • 

Artftotles birtb-placd — His education at Stamens'— ^at Athens 
* — J^ffx refidence with Hermeias — Singular fortune of that 
Prince-^ Artftotle^s refdence in Le/bos — in Macedon^—'Phn 
furfued in the education of Alexander — Ariftotles rejidence in 
Athens — Employment there — Calumnies againjl him — His re^ 
treat to Chalcis^ and death — His teftament — Sayings — Extra- 
ordinary fate of his Works — Publi/bed at Rome by Andronicus 
of Rhodes — TCheir number and magnitude. 

IT is my defign in the prefent work to give a more diftin£t, 
and, I flatter myfelf, a jufter view, than has yet been exhi- 
, bited, of the learning of an age, the moft illuftrious in hiftory introdudion. 
for great events and extraordinary revolutions, yet ftill more 
pre-eminent in fpeculation thaa it is renowned in adion. A. 
century before the reign of Alexander the Great, there Iprang 
VOL. I. B up 
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LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

up and flouriftied in Greece a fpecies of learning, or fcience, 
totally unlike to any thing before known in the world. This 
fcience was carried to its higheft perfeftion by Ariftotle : it 
decayed with the lofs of his writings, and revived with their 
recovery. But the imperfedi and corrupt ftate of thofe writ- 
ings rendered them peculiarly liable to be mifinterpreted by 
ignorance, and onifreprefented by envy ; his philofophy, there- 
fore, has been lefs frequently inculcated or explained, than 
difguifed, perverted, and calumniated. It has not certainly, 
fince his own time, received any material improvement. To 
the philofophical works of Cicero, though that illuftrious 
Roman profefles to follow other guides, the world at large is 
more indebted for a familiar notion of feveral of Ariftotle's 
moft important dodlrines, than to the labours of all his com- 
mentators * coUedively. But how loofe and feeble (and often 

how 

« All thefe commentators lived many ceihturies after Ariftotk. They are Greek, 
Arabic, and Latin* Th^ firft byegan in the age of the An^^nines, in Alexander 
Aphrodifieofis at Rom/p, ^d Ammonius Sacchus in Alexandria ; they continued to 
flourifh through the whole fucceffion of Roman emperors, under the once revered 
names of Afpafms, Plolinus^ Porphyry, Proclus, the fecond Ammonius, Simplicius, 
and Philoponsi^. Ariftotle was ardently ftudiod) or rather fuperftkioufly adored, by 
the Saracens, duriog upwards of four centuries of their proud domination, till the tak^ 
ing of Bagdat by the Tartars in ii^S* The names of the Arabian commentators, 
Alfarabius, Avicenna, and Avcrrocs, long reftninded even in the fchools of Europe. 
But the Ariftotclian philoCophy, or rather logic, had early aflumed a Latin drefs in the 
tranflation of Boethius Scverinus, the laft illuftrious conful of Rome, in the begin- 
ning of the focth century. After a long intervs^l of more than fix hundred years, 
Latin tranflations and commentaries be^ to abound, through the iod^iftry of Alhertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and the fucceeding fcholaftics 5 and multiplied to fuch a 
pitch that, towards the clofe cf the fixteenth century, Patricius reckons twelve thoufand 
commentators on diflercnt works of the Stagirite. (Difcuff. Pcr'>patct.) This vaft 
and cold ma& of Gothic and Saracei>ic dulnefs is now configned to juft oblivion. 
But even to the beft of Ariftotle's commentators there are two unanfwcrable objec- 
tions : 
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how eiTonfeous?) is the Roman tranfcfipt, when coftiparefl 
with the energetic precifion of the Greek original ! Yet the 
Wbrks of Cicero are known utilverfally to the whole literary 
world, while thofe of Ariftotle (with the exception of a few 
flioft and popular treatifes) are allowed to moulder away in the 
duft of our libraries, and condemned to a treatment little lefs 
ignominious than that which, as we fhall have occafion to relate, 
befel them foon after their compofition, when they were im- 
mured in a dungeon^ and remained for near two centuries a 
prey to dampnefs and to worms. It is time once more to re- 
leafe them from their Jecond unmerited captivity; to revive, 
and, if poffible, to brighten, the well-earned fame of an author, 
fometimes as prepofteroufly admired, as at others unaccountably 
neglefted ; and whofe fate with pofterity is moft fmgular in 
this, not that his authority fhould have been moft refpeded in 
the ages leaft qualified to appreciate his merit, but that philo- 
fophers fhould have defpifed his name almoft exaftly in projpor- 
tion as they adopted his opinions. The multiplied proofs of 
this alTertioh, which I fliall have occafion to produce in examin- 
ing his works, will not, it is prefumed, appear uninterefting to 
men of letters. Thofe who know fomething of Ariftotle, muft 
naturally be defirous of knowing all that can be told ; and of 
feeing, comprifed within a narrow compafs, the life and writ- 
ings of a man, whofe intellectual magnitude ought to have 
preferved and fhewn him in his proper fhape to the impartial 

eye 

tions : iirft, they univerfally confound his folid fenfe with the fanciful vifions of Plato, 
thus endeavouring to reconcile things totally incongruous : fecondly, they afcribe to 
their great mafter innumerable opinions which he did not hold, by making him con* 
tinually dogmatife, where he only means to difcais. To the fame objedions thofe 
more modern writers are liable, who have drawn their knowledge of Ariftotle*s philo- 
fophy from any other than the original fountain. 
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LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

eye of hiftory, but whofe pidure, beyond that of all other 
great characters, has been moll miferably mangled. 

Ariftotle's Ariftotle, who flourifhed in Athens when Athens was the 

sSgiral*^** ornament of Greece, and Greece, under Alexander, the firft 
country on earth, was bom at Stagira towards the beginning 
of the ninety-ninth olympiad, eighty-five years after the birth 
of Socrates *", and three hundred and eighty-four before the 
buth of Chrift. The city of Stagira^ flood on the coafl of 
Thrace, in a diflriO: called the Chalcidic region, and near to 
the innermofl recefs of the Strymonic gulf *. It was onginally 
built by the Ajidrians % afterwards enlarged by a cQ^ony from 
Euboean Chalcis % and long numbered among the Greek cities 
of Thrace, until the conquefls of Philip of Macedon extended 
the name of his country far beyond the river Strymon, to the 
Its hiftory, confines of mount Rhodope ^ Stagira, as well as the neigh- 
bouring 

^ Socrates drank the hemlock, according to moft authors, the firft year of the 
ninety-fifth olympiad; and, according to Diodorus Siculus, the firft year of the 
ninety-feventh. Socrates therefore died at leaft eight years before Ariftotle was born* 
The latter was one year older than Philip, and three years older than Demofthenes. 
Vid. Dionyf. Halicarn. Epift. ad Ammaeum; This chronology is clearly afcertained 
by various critics. See Bayle's DiSionary, article " Ariftotle." I know not there- 
fore why Lord Mpnboddo and the late Mr. Harris (two modern writers who have paid 
great attention to Ariftotle's works) ftiould fay, and fi-equcntly repeat, on no better 
authority than that of the Life of Ariftotle afcribed to Ammonius, or Johannes Philo- 
ponus, that the Stagiritc was three years a fcholar of Socrates, 

« Strabo Excerpt, fx lib. vii. p. 331. He calls the place Stageirus. 

' Ptolemei Geograph. According to his divifion, Stagira was in the Amphaxettde 
diftrid of Macedon. 

« Hcrodot. 1. vii. c 115. 5 & Thucydid. I. iv. p. 311. ' Juftin. 1- viii. c. 13. 

» Thence the frivolous difpute among modern biographers, whether Ariftotle, who 
was really a Greek, ought to be deemed a Macedonian or a Thracian. See Staa* 
ley and Brucker's lives of Ariftotle. 
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boiiring Greek cities, eojoyed the precarious dignity of inde- 
pendent government : it was the ally of Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, and, like other nominal allies, experienced the 
ftem dominion of that tyrannical republic. It afterwards be- 
came fubje£t to the city and commonwealth of Olynthus; 
which, haying fubdued Stagira and the whole region of Chal- 
cidice, was itfelf befieged by Philip of Macedon ; and, with all 
its dependencies, reduced by the arms or arts of that politic 
prince, in the firft year of the io8th olympiad, and 348 
years before the Chriftian aera ^. That the refiftance of Stagira 
was obftinate, may be inferred from the feverity of its puniih- 
ment ; the conqueror rafed it to the ground *. Ariftotle, who 
was then in his thirty-feventh year, had been removed from 
Stagira almoft in his childhood ; and he appears not, in that 
long interval, to have ever refided in, and even rarely to have 
vifited, it*". But the misfortunes which fell on that city gave him 
an opportunity of fhewing fuch ardent affeftion for his birth- 
place, as is the indubitable proof of a feeling heart. Through his 
influence with Alexander the Great, Stagira was rebuilt ' ; both 
its ufeful defences and its ornamental edifices were reftored ; its 
wandering citizens were collected, and reinftated in their pot- 
ieilions j Ariftotle himfelf regulated their government by wife 

lawsi 

* Hiftory of Ancicnt'Grcccc, voL iv. c. xxxv; 
' Plutarch, ad verfus Colot. p. 1126. ; &de£xiK p«6o5. 
^ Dionyf. Halicarii. Epift. ad Ammaeam. Ammoniu$ & Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. 

* Plin. Nat, Hift. I. vii. c 29, ; & Valer. Maxim. !• v. c 6. Plutarch prefers to 
all the pleafures of the Epicurean, the delights which Ariftotle muft have felt when he 
rebuilt his native city, and placed in their hereditary feats his expatriated countrymen. 
Plutarch, adverf. Epicur. p. 1097. He afcribes the rebuilding of Stagira to AriftotIe*& 
influence with Philip* }. 
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laws ; and the Stagirites inftituted a feftival, to commemoratfc 
ihc generofity of Alexander, their admired fovereign, and the 
patricftifm of Ariftotlfe, theit illuftrious townfman ". 

conncfted The city of Stagira indeed ow^'es its celebrity wholly to Arit 

Ariftotle and totle and his family ; and, if its name is ftill familiar to moderA 
his family. ^^^^^ ^j^jg proceeds merely from its having cointounicated to 
our philofophet the appellation of Stagirite "• His father Ni- 
comachus, who was the phyficiati and friend ^ of Amyntas, king 
of Macedofi, derived his defcent, through a long line of medical 
anceftors, from -fifculapius, the companion of the Argonauts, 
whofe ftill in the healing alt had raifed him to a feat among the 
gods ^. Nicomachus improved a branch of knowledge, which 
was the inheritance of his family, by writing fix books on na- 
tural philofophy and medicine \ To the fame illuflrious origin 
which diftinguilhed Nicomachus, the teftimony of one ancient 
biographer' (but his only) traces up the blood of Pheftis, 
Ariftotle's mother; who, whatever was her parentage, certainly 
acknowledged for her country ' the middle diftridl of Euboea, 
which lies within twelve miles of the Attic coaft. Ariftotle 
was deprived of his parents in early youth * ; yet it is an agree- 
able, and not altogether an unwarranted conjefture, that by 
his father Nicomachus he was infpired with that ardent love for 
the ftudy of nature, which made him long be regarded as her 

beft 

* Plutarch, adverf. Colot. p« 1126. ; & Ammonius in Vic. Ariftot* 

'^ Strabo Excerp. ex lib. vii. p* 33i* 

^ He was held by Amyntas, a p>^ xf»^* Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. 

' Lucian. Jupiter Tragsedus ) & Suidas in Nicomach. ^ Idem ibid. 

' Ammon. Vit. Ariftot. ' Dionyf. Halic. Epift. ad Amma^um. 

< Diogen* Laert* in Ariftot. 
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beft and chofen interpreter "* ; while from his mother Pheftis 
he firft imbibed that pure and fweet Atticifm which every 
where pervades his writings. 

Ariftotle alfo inherited from his parents a large fortune ; and Ariftotle's 
their early lofs was fupplied and compenfated by the kind at- Aurncus, 
tentions of Proxcnus, a citizen of Atameus in Myfia, who re- 
ceived the young Stagirite into his family, and fkilfully direded 
his education '. Thefe important obligations our philofopher, 
in whofe charafter gratitude appears to have been a prominent 
feature, amply repaid to Nicanor the fon of Proxenus, whom 
he adopted, Educated, and enriched ^. At the age of feventeen % 
the young Stagirite was attracted by the love of learning to 
Athens, and particularly by the defire of hearing Plato in the and at 
Academy, the heft fchool of fcience as well as of morals then 
^sifting m the world; and where the moft afiiduous fludent 
might find competitors worthy of exciting his emulation and 
fharpening his diligence. Plato early obferved of him, that he 
required the rein rather than the fpur \ His induftry in per- His literary 
ufing and copying manufcripts was unexampled, and almoft *" " ^^* 
incredible ; he was named, by way of excellence, " the ftudent 
or reader \" Plato often called him the " foul of his fchool * j" 
and, when Ariftotle happened to be abfent from his prelections, 
pften complained that he fpoke to a deiif audience ^ As the 

ftudent 

" A^iroTi^»K rn? pt/<ri«? y^af/.^rtv^ r,u Anonym, apud Suid. in Ariftot. Literally, . 
** Nature*s fecretary." 

* Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. ^ Idem ibid. 

* Dionyf. Epift. ad Ammxum. Diogen. Laert. ibid. * Idem ibid. 
^ Diogen. Laert. ibid. 

^ Or rather the mind or intelle£l, \>i<i rrm }»«t^»?ii(. Idem ibid* 
<* Philoponus de Eternit. Mund. adverf. Proclum, vi. 27* 
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CHAP, ftudcnt advanced in years, his acutenefs was as extraordinary in 
1, -/ _j canvaffing opinions, as his induftry had been unrivalled in col- 
lecting them • : his capacious mind embraced the whole circle 
of fcience ; and, notwithftanding his pertinacity in rejeding 
every principle or tenet which he could not on refledion ap- 
prove, his very fingular merit fsdled not to recommend him to 
the difcerning admiration of Plato, with whom he continued to 
relide twenty years, even to his matter's death ; alike carelefs of 
the honours of a court, to which the rank and connexions of 
his family xiiight have opened to him the road in Macedon ; 
and indifferent to the glory of a name, which his great abilities 
might early have attained, by eftabliihing a feparate fchool, and 
founding a new fe£t in philofophy \ 

His pcrfon. At the fame time that Ariftotle applied fo afiiduoufly to the 

SbteT'^'' embellilhment of his mind, he was not negleftful, we are told, 
of whatever might adorn his perfon. His figure was not advan- 
tageous ; he was of a fhort ftature, his eyes were remarkably 
fmall, his limbs were difproportionably flehder, and he lifped 
or Hammered in his fpeech *. For his ungracious perfon Arif- 
totle is faid to have been anxious to compenfate by the finery 
and elegance of his drefs : his mantle was fplendid ; he wore 
rings of great value ; and he was foppifli enough (fuch is the 
language of antiquity) to (have both his head and his face, 
while the other fcholars of Plato kejpt their long hair and beards. 
To foxxie learned men, the omiflion of fuch particulars might 

appear 



Refle^ons 
{hereon. 



* Diogen. Laert* ubi Gipra* 

' art 0'xoXi4v ii y^f^*'^* ^^^ ^^^' ttsit^mix*;; mficrtf^ Dionyf* Epift* ad AnfiRixuni* 

* Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot* Plutarch, de Dilcrim. Adulat. k Amic. p. 53. fays, 
^ ibat many imitated AriftotI^*s fluttering, as they did Alexander's wry neck." 
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appear unpardonable ; ye^t, in a life of Ariftode, fuch particulars 
are totally unworthy of being told, fince his love for oflentatious 
finery (probably much exaggerated by his enemies) was in him 
merely an acceflbry, which neither altered his charadter, nor 
weakened that ardent paffion for knowledge which reigned fole 
miftrefs of his foul. In men born for great intellediual atchieve- 
ments, this paffion muft, at fome period of their lives, fupprefs 
and ftifle every other ; and, while it continues to do fo, their 
real happinefs is probably at its higheft pitch. The purfuit of 
fcience indeed, not having any natural limitations, might be 
fuppofed to invigorate with manhood, to confirm itfelf through 
cuftom, and to operate through life with unceafing or increafing 
energy. But this delightful progrefs is liable to be interrupted 
by other caufes than the decline of health and the decay of cu-- 
riofity ; for great exertions are not more certainly rewarded by 
celebrity, than celebrity is punifhed with envy, which vnll fome- 
times rankle in fecret malice, and fometimes vent itfelf in open 
reproach : wrongs will provoke refentment j injuries will be 
offered and retorted ; and, a ftate of hoftility commencing, the 
philofopher, in defending his opinions and his fame, becomes 
a prey to the wretched anxieties incident to the vulgar fcrambles 
of fordid intereft and fenfelefs ambition. Of this melancholy 
r^mark^ both the life and the death of Ariftotle will afford, as 
we fliall fee hereafter, very forcible illuftrations. 

Plato died ia the firft year of the i o8th olympiad, and 338 Arifiotie's 
years before the Chriftian aera. He was fucceeded in the aca- f |S[JJ||*^^ *® 
demy by Speufippus, the fon of his fifter Potona ; a man far 
inferior to the Stagirite in abilities; and however well he 
might be acquainted with the theory, not ftrongly confirmed in 

voIm u c the 
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the practice) of moral virtue, fmce ht was too often and too 
ealily vanquifhed both by anger and pleafure **• Ariftotle ap- 
pears not to have taken offence that, in the fucceflion to his 
admired mafter, the ftrong claim of merit fhould have been facri-^ 
ficed to the partialities of blood. In fome of the lateft of his writ- 
ings, he fpeaks of Plato with a degree of refpedl approaching to 
reverence* Soon after that philofopher's deceafe, Ariftotle wrote 
verfes in his^ praife, and ereiSed altars to his honour ' : and the 
connedtions which he himfelf had already formed with fome 
of the moft illuftrious as well as the moft extraordinary perfon- 
ages of his own or any age, might naturally infpire him with the 
defign of leaving Athens, after he had loft the phUofopher and 
friend whofe fame had firft drawn him thither, and whofe in* 
ftrudtive fociety had fo long retained him in that celebrated 
( city. 

Hisrcfidcncc One of the memorable charafters with whom Ariftotle main^ 
with Her; tained a clofe and uninterrupted correfpondence was Hermeias^ 
fingular hif- ftiled, in the language of thofe days, tyrant of Affus and Atar- 
princc. neus ; a man whofe life forcibly illuftrates the ftrange viciffi- 

tudes of fortune. Hermeias is called a flave and a eunuch ^ ; 
but he was a flave whofe fpirit was not to be broken, and a 
eunuch whofe mind was not to be emafculated. Through the 
bounty of a wealthy patron, he had been enabled eariy to gra- 
tify his natural tafte for philofophy ^ and having become a feU 
low-ftudent with Ariftotle at Athens, foon united with him in 
the balids of affedionate efteem, which finally cemented into 

firm 

^ D;ogen. Lacrt. in Speufipp* ' Idem^ & Ammonius.in Arlftot. 

^ EmiXH m ttcu hxt^ nfx*^ EpfMMif. His maftci's oame was Eubulus, a prince and 
pUlolbiAer of Bidiynia. Suidas. 
I 
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Hnn and tinalterable friendfhip. Ariftotle through life purfued 
the calm and fecure paths of fcience, but Hermeias ventured to 
climb the dangerous heights of ambition. His enterprifing fpirit, 
feconded by good fortune, raifed him to the fovereignty of Aflus 
and Atarneus, Greek cities of Myfia, the former fituate in the 
diftria: of Troas, the latter in that of jfiolis, and both of 
them, like moft Grecian colonies on the Afiatic coaft, but 
loofely dependant on the Perfian empire. Hermeias availed 
himfelf of the weaknefs or diftance of the armies of Artaxerxes^ 
and of the refources with which his own ambition was fupplied 
by a wealthy banker, to gain pofleflion of thofe ftrong-holds, 
with all their dependencies ; and endeavoured to juftify this 
bold ufurpation of the fceptre, by the manly firmnefs with 
which he held it \ Upon the invitation of his royal friend, 
Ariftotle, almoft immediately after Plato^s death, revifited Acar- 
neus ", the fame city in which he had fpent the happy years of 
his youth under the kind protedion of Proxenus ; and might 
we indulge the conjefture that this worthy Atamean ftill lived, 
our philofopher's voyage to JEolis muft have been ftrongly re- 
commended by his defire of repaying the favours of a man 
whom his gratitude always regarded as a fecond father, and of 
thus propping, 'by his friendly aid, the declining age of his 
early guardian. 

Ariftotle found at Atarneus the wifli of Plato realifed ; he Defiroyed 
beheld, in his friend Hermeias, philofophy feated on a throne. uJ^ RhoSao. 
In that city he refided near three years, enjoying the inex- 
prefliblc happinefe. of feeing his enlightened political maxims 
illuftrated in the virtuous reign of bis fellow-ftudent and fove- 

reign* 

' Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. fed. 122, " Dionyi; Epift. ad Ammauin. 

C 2 
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reign. But, to render his condition enviable, ah eflential re^ 
quifite was wanting, namely, that of fccurity, Artaxerxesj 
whofe fuccefs againft the rebels in Egypt had exceeded his 
moft fanguine hopes, could no longer brook the difmemberment 
erf the £sur coaft of Mylia, through the ufurpation of a flave and 
a eunuch. Mentor *", a Greek, and kinfman of Memnon the 
Rhodian, a general fo famous in the Periian annals, had fig- 
nalifed his zeal and valour in the Egyptian war. He was one 
of thofe crafty and unprincipled Greeks, whom the ambitious 
hopes of raifmg a fplendid fortune often drew to a ftandard na- 
turally hoftile to their country ; and his recent merit with Ar- 
taxerxes recommended him as the fitted inftrument to be em- 
ployed in chaftifmg the Myiian ufurper. This employment he 
did not decline, although the man whom he was commiflioned to 
dcftroy had formerly been numbered among his friends % Men- 
^ tor marched vnth a powerful army to the weftern coaft. He 
might have effeded his purpofc by open force ; but to acconif- 
pliih it by ftratagem, was both more eafy in itfelf, and more 
fuitable to his chara£ter. He had been conneded with Her*- 
meias by the facred tics of hofpitality ; the fandity of this con.- 
nedion was revered by the greateft profligates of antiquity ; but 
the impious Mentor knew no religion but obedience to his maf- 
ter*s commands. He employed his former intimacy with Her- 
meias as the means of decoying that unwary prince to an inter- 
view: 

* Ariftotle himfelf brands with infamy this fuccefsful knave, bycontrafting his pro- 
fligate dexterity with the real virtue of prudence. A^^a Jiito? ;*«» x«» • ^«h^o?. ^of«'»•«^,.&c. 
•* A fcoundrel may be clever ; for example. Mentor, who feemed to be very clever, but 
furely was not prudent ; for it belongs to prudence to defire and prefer only the heft 
cnds» and to carry fuch only into execution : but clevernefs implies barely that fertility 
in refource, and dexterity in execution, by which any purpofes, whether good or bad,^ 
may be fitly and fpeedily accompli(hed/* Magn* Moral* !• i. c* 25. p. 171, 

• Diodor.Sicul. 1. xvi* fe£k« 12^. 
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view: Mentor feized his perfon, and fent him privately to 
Upper Afia, where, by order of Artaxcrxes, he was hanged as 
a traitor/. The cruel artifkes of Mentor ended not with this Hisfmgular 
tragedy. Having poflefled himfelf of the ring which the un,- uficJ^.*^^^ **^ 
f<M-tunate Herraeias ufually employed as his fignet, he fealed 
with it his own difpatches, and immediately fent them to the 
cities that acknowledged the fovereignty of a man^ whofe mild 
exercife of power tended, in the minds of hi« fubj^efts, to juftify 
the irregular means by which he had acquired it. In thefe dif- . 
patches Mentor figniiied that, through his own interceflion^ 
Hermeias had obtained peace and pardon from the great king. 
The magiftrates of the revolted cities eafily gave credit to 
intelligence mofr agreeable to their wiflies ; they opened their 
gates without fufpicion to Mentor's foldiers, who inftantly made 
themfelvea matters both of thofe Myfian ftrong- holds, which 
might have made a long and vigorous refiftance to the Perfian 
arms, and of the powerful garrifons by which they were de- 
fended \ One further deception crowned the fuccefsfiil perfidy 
of Mentor. He affeded to treat the conquered places with un- 
exampled moderation. He was particularly careful to keep in 
their offices the fame colledors of revenues and intendants who 
had been employed by Hermeias. Thofe officers, when they 
were firft apprifed of the danger which threatened their matter; 
concealed their treafiires under ground, or depofited them with 
their friends ; but when they found themfelves treated with fo 
much unexpected generofity by the invader, they refumed their 
wonted confidence, and conveyed back into their own coffers their 
long-accumulated wealth i of which circumflance Mentor was 

9 Dtodor. ttbi Aipra. Hclladius apud Phot. Biblioth. p. S66. Polyaen. Stratag^^ 
vi. 48^ ^ Diodor. ubi fupra. ' 
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no fooncr informed by his emiflfiiries, than he feized both the 
eSedts and the perfons of thofe too credulous coUediiors '• 
Ariftotic The veil of moderation which Mentor's policy had aflumed 

LcfSos.^ in his firft tranfadlions at Atameus, enabled Ariftotle to avoid 
the punifhment which too naturally fell on the ambition of his 
^ friend. By a feafonable flight he efcaped to Mitylene in the 
ifle of Lefbos, in company with Pythias, the kinfwoman and 
adopted heirefs of the king of AfTus and Atarneus, but now 
miferably fallen from the lofty expectations in which her youth 
had been educated* But this fad reverfe of fortune only en* 
His marriage deared her the more to Ariftotle, who married the fair compa* 
^' ^ * nion of his flight in his thirty-feventh year • j which is pre- 
cifely that age pointed out by himfelf as the fitteft, on the male 
fide, for entering into wedlock '• Pythias died ihortly after- 
wards, leaving an infant daughter, whom Ariftotle named after 
a wife tenderly beloved, and who repaid his aflfedion with the 
moft tender fenfibility. It was her laft requeft that, when Arit- 
totle (which might the Fates long avert !) fliould die, her own 
hones might be difinterred, and carefully inclofed within the 
monument oif her admirfed hufband *. 

Is invited to The Stagirite pafled but a ftiort time in the foft ifland of 
Maccdon. Lefbos, in the tender indulgence either of love or of melan- 
choly* During his refidence in Athens, he had ftrengthened 
liis hereditary friendftiip with Philip of Macedon, a prince one 
year younger than himfelf, who, having lived from the age of 

fifteen 

' We learn this particular, which is neceflary to explain what follows in the tc»lt 
from Ariftotle himrelf, in his curious treatife De Cura Rei iamiliaris, p. 508. 
' Comp. Dionyf. Epift. ad Ammaeum j & Diogcn. Laert. in Ariftot. 
'* Politic. 1. vii. fea. i6. ■ Diogin. Lacrt. ubi fupra. 
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fifteen to that of two-and-twenty inThcbes and the neighbour* 
mg cities, afcended the throne of his anceftors in the twenty- 
third year of his age. The bufy fcenes of war and negociation 
in which Philip was immediately after his acceffion engaged by 
neceffity, and in which he continued to be involved during his 
whole reign by ambition, feem never to have interrupted his 
correfpondence with the friends pf his youth; with thofe who 
either pofleffed his afFedion^ or who merited his admiration V 
In the fifth year of his reign his fon Alexander was born ; an 
event which he notified to Ariftotle in terms implying much 
previous communication between them : ^* Know that a fon is Philip's let- 
bom to us. We thank the gods for their gift, but efpecially 
for beftowing it at the time when Ariftotle lives ; afluring our- 
fclves that, educated by you, he will be worthy of us, and wor- 
thy of inheriting our kingdom *." If this letter was written at 
the aera of Alexander's birth, it muft have found Ariftotle at * 
Athens in his twenty-ninth year, ftill a diligent ftudent in the* 
fchool of Plato. But it is certain that the Stagiritc did not 
aiTume the office of preceptor to the fon of Philip till fourteen^ 
years afterwards, when the opening character of this young 
prince feemed as greatly to merit, as peculiarly to require, the 
afliftance of fo able an inftruftor''.. In tlie fecond year of the 

lopth* 

»• Hiftory of ancient Greece, vol. iv. c yy. » Aulus Gellius, I. ix. c; 3. 

y The chronology is clearly afcertaincd by Dionylius of Halicarnafllis's letter to 
Ammaeus; yet the accurate Quintilian, becaule it ferved to enforce his argument, 
feys, " An PhiKppus, Macedonum rex," &c. " Would Philip, king of the Mace- 
donians, have thought fit that Ariftotle, the greateft philoibpher of the age, (hould have 
been employed in teaching his fon Alexander the firft rudiments of learning, or would 
Ariftode himfelf have accepted of fuch an office, had he not believed it of the utmoft 
importance to the fucce(s of our future ftudies, that their (irft foundation (hould be laid' 
by ateacher of confummate fkill ?'' Qxjinrih, Jtiftiu 1. i. c. i. 
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109th olympjad, Ariftotle, probably in confequence of a new 
invitation from Philip, failed from the ifle of Lefbos, in which 
he had refided near two years, efcaped the dangers of the Athe- 
nian fleet, which then carried on war againft Macedon, and 
arrived at the court of Pella % to undertake one of the few em- 
ployments not unworthy of an author qualified to inftrua and 
benefit the lateft ages- of the world. 

In the education of Alexander, the Stagirite fpent near eight 
years ; during which long period, in an office of much delicacy, 
he enjoyed the rare advantage of giving the higheft fatisfadiion 
to his employers, while he excited the warmeft gratitude in his 
pupil \ The temper of Alexander, prone to every generous 
afFeftion, loved and efteemed many ; but Ariftotle is the only 
one of his friends whofe fuperior genius he appears unceafingly 
to have viewed with undiminifhed admiration, and whom he 
feems to have treated through life with uniform, and unalterable 
Honours be* refpedl. By Philip and his proud queen Olympias, our philo* 
fbpher was honoured with every mark of diftin<Sion which 



His merit 
and fuccefs 
in the edu- 
cation of 
Alexander. 



him by 
Philip. 



greatnefs can beftow on illuftrious merit. Philip placed his 
ftatue near to his own : he wa^ admitted to the councils of his 
fovereign, where his advice was often ufeful, always honour- 
able; and where his kind interceflion beneficed many individuals, 
and many communities. \ On one occafion the Athenians re- 
^ warded his ^ood fervices, by ereding his ftatue in the citadel ^ : 
and his letters, both to Philip and to Alexander, attefted his un- 
remitting exertions in, the caufe of his friends and of the pub- 
lick, as well as his manly freedom in admoni(hing kings of 

their 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. ubi fupra. 

* Plutarch, in Alexand. tom.i. p. 668.$ & adverf. Cdot t. ii. p. 11 26. 

* Ammonius Vit* Ariftot* * Paufiiiuas Eliac. 
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ih&x duty '. But the ruling paifidns of Philip and Alexander, 
the interefted policy of the one, and the lofty ambition of the 
other, were too ftrong and too ungoTcmable to be reftmned by 
the power of rei^on, fpeaking dirough the voice of their ad« 
mired philofopher. The ambition of Alexander had early takea 
root ; and the peculiarities of his charaAer had difplayed them** 
felvesi in a very public and very important tranfa^on, which 
happened feveral months before the Stagirite arrived at the 
court of Pella. During Philip's Illyrian expedition, Macedon Peculiarities 
was honoured with aQ embafly iron) the Great King. In the der'scharic- 
abfence of his father, Alexander, fcarcely fourteen years pld, 
received the ambafladors ; and his converfation with thofe iilui^ 
trious ftrangers, at a period ii^ hiftory when the public confer* 
^nces of great perfonages confifted not merely in words of cere- 
lifrony, afforded a juft fubje£t of praife and wonder. Inftead of 
admiring their external appearance, or afking them fuch fuper- 
ficial queftions as correfponded with the unripenefs of his years, 
he inquired into the nature of the Periian government ; the 
character of Ochus, who then feigned ; the ftrength and com**' 
poiition of his armies ; the diftance of his place of refidence 
£rom the weftera coaft ; the ftate of the intermediate country, 
and particularly of the high roads leading to the great capitals 
of Suia and Babylon % To his premature love of aggrandize- 
ment| Alexander already added Angular dexterity and unex- 
ampled boldnefs in his exercifes, particularly in horfemanihip j 
the moft fervid affe&ions, invincible courage, and imbending 
dignity \ 

In 

* Ammonius, ibid. See alfo the fragments ftiil remaining in Du Valle's editiofi, 
p. 1 102. & feq. • Plutarch, in Alexand. ^ Idem ibid. 

VOL. I. Z> 
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In training fuch a youth, the Stagirite had a rich field to cul- 
tivate J but he could only hope to give a new dirediion to paf- 
The plan fions, .which it was too late to moderate or control. In his 
Ariftotlein treatife on Politics, he has carefully delineated the plan of 
tion. ' education heft adapted to perfons of the higheft rank in fociety ; 
and, in performing the tafk afligned to him by Philip, this plan 
was to Ke fkilfully modified, by adjufting it to the peculiar cir- 
cumftances and extraordinary character of his pupil. Alexan- 
der's loftinefs could not be conquered, but it might be made to 
combat on the fide of virtue : if he was angry, it was proved to 
him that anger was the efFedt of infult, and the mark of infe- 
riority K His love for military glory, which, while it is the 
idol of the multitude, will alwajp be the paflion of the great, 
could neither be reftrained nor moderated ; but, to rival this 
tyrant of his breaft, ftill more exalted afFe£Hons were infpired, 
which rendered Alexander as much fuperior to conquerors, as 
conquerors deem themfelves fuperior to the loweft of the vulgar. 
Agreeably to a maxim inculcated in that book of Ariftotle's 
Politics which relates to education, the two years immediately 
following puberty conftitute that important period of life, which 
is peculiarly adapted for improving and ftrengthening the bo- 
dily frame, and for acquiring that corporeal vigour which is 
one main fpring of mental energy. During this interefting 
period of youth, with the proper management of which the fu- 
ture happinefs of the whole of life is fo intimately connected, 
Ariftotle obferves that the intellectual powers ought indeed to 
be kept in play, but not too ftrenuoufly exercifed, fince power- 
ful exertions of the mind and body cannot be made at once, 

nor 

' ^lian* Var« Hift, 1. xii* c. 54. , ^ 
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nor the habits of making them he fimultaneoufly acquired. In CHAP, 
conformity with this principle, Alexander was encouraged to ' — /-ii_* 
proceed with alacrity in his exercifes, till he acquired in them 
unrivalled proficiency ; after which, the whole bent of his mind 
was directed to the moil profound principles of fcience. • % 

It is the opinion of many, that a flight tindure of learning is Ariflotle's 
fuflScient for accomplifhing a prince. Both Philip and Ari- J^f^y.^ ^'^ 
ftotle thought otherwife ; and the ardent curiofity of Alexander 
himfelf was not to be fatisfied with fuch fuperficial and meagre 
inftruftions as have been fometimes triumphantly publifhed for 
the ufe of perfons deftined to reign. The young Macedonian's 
mind was therefore to be fharpened by whatever is mofl: nice in 
diftindtion, and to be exalted by whatever is moft lofty in fpe- - 
culation ^ ; that his faculties, by expanding and invigorating 
amidft objedls of the higheft intelledion, might thereby be ren- 
^ dered capable of comprehending ordinary matters the more 
readily and the more perfe^ly '. This recondite philofophy, 
which was delivered by the Stagirite, firft to his royal pupil, 
and afterwards to his hearers in the Lyceum, received the 
epithet of acroatic^^ to diftinguifh thofe parts of his ledures 

which 

* Plutarch, in Alcxand* 

^ Ariftot. de Anima, 1. iii. c. 5 & 6. & Ethic. Nicom. 1. x. c. 7 & S. 

k This divifion of Ariftotlc's works into acroatic and exoteric^ has given rife to a 
Tariety of opinions and difputes ; which all have their fource in the different accounts 
given by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, on one hand 5 and by Strabo^ Cicero, and Am- 
monius, on the other. The former writers (Plutarch, in Alekand. ; 5^ Aulus Gellius, 
L XX. c. 4.) maintain that the acroatic, or, as they call them, the acroamatic works, 
differed from the exoteric in the nature of their fubjeds, which conftfted in natural phi- 
lofophy and logic \ whereas the fubjeds of the exoteric were rhetoric, ethics, and 

D 2 polkics. 
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which wen confined to a {doQt audience, from odier parts 
caUed exoteric, becaufe deliyered to the public at large. It has 
been fuppofed that, in thofe two kinds of iedures, the Staglrite 
maintained contradictory doArines on the fubjedis of reii^on 
and morality. But the fad is far otherwife : his practical tenets 
were uniformly the fame in both •; but his exoteric or popular 
treatifes nearly refembled the philofophical dialogues of Plato or 
Cicero ; whereas his acroatic writings (which will be explained 
in the following chapter) ccmtained, in a concife energetic ftyle 
peouliar to himfelf, thofe deep and broad principles on which all 
foUd fcience is built, and, independently of which, the moft 
<>perofe reafonings^ and the moft intricate combinations, are but 
Hishly Driz^ matters of coarie mechanical pradice '. The fublimity of this 
anto. *" abftrad and recondite philofophy admirably accorded with the 
loftinefs of Alexander's mind ; and how highly he continued 
to prize it, axmdft the tumultuary occupations of war and go^ 

vemment, 

^politics. But the opinions oF both Plutarch and Gellius (for they do not entirely co- 
incide) are refuted by Ariftotle's references, as we (hall fee hereafter, from his Ethic to 
his exoteric works. The latter dafs of writers (Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 608. ; Cicero ad 
Attic, xiii. i9> ; & Ammonius Herm. ad .Cataegor. Ariftot.) maintain, that the acro- 
atic works were diftinguifhed from the exoteric, not by the difference of the fubjeds, 
but by the different manner of treating them ; the former being difcourfes, the latter 
dialogues. 

^ Simplicius and Philoponus allow other writings befides the dialogues to have been 
exoteric^ as hiftorical difquifitions, and whatever elfe did not require for underftand- 
ing them intenfe thought in the reader. Simplicius fays that Ariftotle was purpofely 
obfcure in bis acroatic writings : ^* ut (egniores ab eorum ftudio repelleret & dehorta- 
retur." Simplic. ad Aufeuh. Phyiic. fol. ii. This would have been a very unworthy 
motive in the Sugirite : but the truth is^ that the obfeurity of Ariftotle's works pro- 
ceeds from a corrupt text* When the text is pure, his wridngs are as eafily inteU 
It^Ue, as a mere fyOabus of leAures on moft abftnlfe fubje£b can well be rendered. 
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vernmentt appeals from the following letter, written foon after CHAP, 
the battle of Gaugamela, and while he was yet in purfuii of u.— x- -i^ 
Darius : " Alexander wifhing all happinefs to Ariftotle. You 
have not done right in publiihing your acroatic works. Wherein 
fhall we he diftinguiihed above others, if the learning, in which 
we were inftrudied, be communicated to the public. I would 
rather furpafs other men in knowledge than in power. Fare* 
well "." Ariftotle, not confidering this letter as merely com- 
plimentftl, anfwered it as follows: " You wrote to me con- 
cerning' my acroatic works, that they ought not to have been 
publiihed. Know that in one fenfe this ftill is the cafe, frnqe 
they can be fully underftood by thc^e only who have heard my 
ledures \" Of thofe much-valued writings, the thcolqgical 
pait) if at all publiihed, was probably moft involved in a fub- 
^me obfcurity. To have maintained, in plain and popular Ian- . 
guage, the unity and perfections of the Deity, muft have ex- 
cited againft the Stag^rite an earlier religious perfecution than 
that whick really overtook him. Yet in this pure theology 
Alexapder was carefully inftruded ; as his preceptor reminded 
him in the midft of his unexampled victories and unbounded 
conquefts, concluding a letter with this memorable admonition ; 
that ** thofe who entertain juft notions of the Deity are better 
entitledto be high-minded, than thofe who fubdue kingdoms^*^ 

Ariftotle's love of phllofophy did not, like that of Plato, fat Ariftotlc's 
him at variance with poetry. He frequently cites the poets, p^[ry. ^ 

particularly 

■ Aului Gcllius, 1. XX. c 5. 

* Idem ibid* If thcfe letters be afcribed to their right authors, they prove in what 
light Ariftotle regarded his acroatic works; he con&dered them merely as text-books^ 

* PlntanJi. in Alexand. 
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particularly Homer ; and he prepared for his pupil a correfl: 
copy of the Iliad, which that admirer of Idndred heroes always 
tarried with him in a cafket, whence this tranfcript was called 
^* the Iliad of the Cafket ^'' The Stagirite was not only the 
beft critic in poetry, but himfelf a poet of the firft eminence. 
Few of his verfes indeed have reached modem times ; but the 
few which remain prove him worthy of founding the lyre of 
Pindar "* ; and it is not the leaft (ingularity attending this extra- 
ordinary man, that with the niceft and moft fubtile powers of 
difcrimination and analyfis, he united a vigorous and rich vein 
of poetic fancy. 

The nature Ariftotle carefully inftrudted his pupil in ethics and politics, 
ftruaions to ^^ wrote to him, long afterwards, a treatife on government ; 
Alexander in ^nd ex:horted him to adjuft the meafure of his authority to the 

ethics and ^ "^ , ' 

politics. various charadier of his fubjei^s j agreeably to a dodbrine which 

lie frequently maintains in his political works, that different 
nations require different modes of government, refpediively 
adapted to their various turns of mind, and different habits of 
thinking \ From the ethic writings of Ariftotle which ftill re- 
main, and which are the moft pradlically ufeful of any that 
pagan antiquity can boaft, it is eafy to detect that wicked ca- 
lumny of his enemies, " that, for fordid and felfifli purpofes, 
he accommodated the tenets of his philofophy to the bafe mo- 
rals of courts *." It may be fafely affirmed that, if Alexander 

is 

' Plutarch. !n Alexand. vol. i. p. 688. 

^ Menag. Obfervat. in Diogen. Laert. 1. v. p. 189. ' Plutarch, in Alexand. 

' • l*his abfurdity is brought forward and infifted on by Brucker, Hiftor. Philofoph. 

•vol. i. p. 797. Nothing can be more erroneous or more unintelligible than Brucker's 

account of Ariflode's philofophy. I have heard it faid in bis own country, that this 

iaborious German did not underftand Greek ! 
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is diftinguifhcd above other princes for the love of knowledge ' 
and virtue, he was chiefly indebted for this advantage to his 
preceptor : the feeds of his haughtinefs and ambition were fown 
before Ariftotle was called to direft his education ; his excel- 
lencies therefore may be afcribed to our philofopher " ; hia 
jmperfedtions to himfelf, to Philip, above all to the intoxicating 
effedts of unbounded profperity. This is the language of anti- 
quity, and even of thofe writers who are the leaft partial to the 
fame of the Stagirite. 

After the moft intimate communication during the fpace of Ariftotle re- 
eight years ', the pupil and the preceptor feparated for ever, CaUifthene* 
to purfue, in a career of almoft equal length, the moft oppofite jerf ^^h^" 

paths to the fame immortal renown : the one by arms, the charaaer 

and beha- 
other by philofophy ; the one by gratifying the moft immo- viour. 

derate luft of power, the other by teaching to dcfpife this and 
all fimilar gratifications. During his eaftem triumphs, termi- 
nated in the courfe of ten years by his premature death, Alex- 
ander (as we fhall have occafk)n to relate) gave many illuftrious 
proofs of gratitude to the virtuous dire£tor of his youth. One 
incident, and one only, feems to have occafioned fome difguft / 
between them. At leaving the Court of Pella, Ariftotle recom- 
mended, as worthy of accompanying Alexander in his Perfian 
expedition, his own kinfman Callifthenes^ an Olynthian; a 

learned 

* See the proofs of this in Plutarch, p. 662* Alexander (pared the houfe of Pindar» 
in the fack of Thebes ; and the town ef Ereflus in Le(bos, in his war with the Per- 
fians, becaufe it was the birth-place of Theophraftus and Phanias, Ariftotle's difciples. 
In the midft of his expedition, he wrote to Athens for the works of the tragic poets, 
with the dithyrambics of Teleftus and Philoxenus, and the hiftory of Philifius. 

^ A^iTOTsXrtq r» viorra gVfiCtiMvvi/ AXf|a»^^tf voT^i^ a>^iA»^o$ tjr. ^Han* Var* Hlftt !• xii» 

c. 54- * Dionyf. Halicarn.; & Diogen. Laert* ubt fupra.^ ^ 
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leajTned and certainly an koneff man, but of a morofe unaccoai'* 
modating temper, pertinacioufly attached to the old fyilem of 
republicanifm, which the father of Alexander had OTertumed 
in Greece ; equally daring and inflexible in his puipofea, and 
unfeafonably bold in his fpeech^. Ariftotle himfelf perceived 
and lamented his faults, and admoniihed him in a line of 
Homer, ^^ that his unbridled tongue might occafion his early 
death *." The prophecy was fulfilled. Gallifthenes, not re- 
fle£ling that ^^ he who has once condefcended'* (in the words 
of Arrian) ^^ to be the attendant of a kifig, ought never to be 
wanting in due deference to his will,*' ruddy and outrageoufly 
oppofed^ Alexander's refolution of exaAing the fame marks of 
homage from the Greeks which ivere cheerfully paid to him 
by the Perrians\ The manner of Callifthenes's punifliment 
and death is related more varioufly ^ than almoft any hiftorical 
event of fuch public notoriety; but moft writers concur in 
opinion, that he met with the juft reward of his raihnefs and 
arrogance. This tranfaftion, it is aflerted, much eibranged 
Alexander from his ancient preceptor* The aflertion however 
is not accompanied with any folid proof ^; and the abfurd 
calumny, that Ariftotle not only regarded this pretended dif- 

pleafure 

y Arrian. Exped. Alcxand. 1- iv. c. S. 

* n«vfM^< in ftoi vmo; tavwi U oyo^iviK* II* xviii* 9.5. 

• Arrian. ubi fupra. ' , 

^ By Arrian, Cuitius, Jufttn, Diogenes Laerttus, Philoftratus, and Suidas. 

^ Alexander's refentment is inferred from a vague and hafty expreffion in a letter to 
Antipater ; " Tw h aofinit tyu xoTMau, «»» 7V( minfAv^rFaq tftrroy— I Will punifli the So« 
phift (meaning Callifthenes) and thofe who fent bim.'^ Plutarch, in Alexand. p. 696. 
Alexander, it is true, fent prefrnts to Xenocrates ; but fo did Antipater, who always 
remained Ariftotle's fincere and confidential fnend. 
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pleafure as an injury, but even proceeded to the wickednefs of CHAP, 
joining in a confpiracy againft Alexander's life, is warranted u -.* vJ 
by nothing in hiftory, but a hearfay preferved in Plutarch % 
and the afie&ed credit given to the monftrous report by the 
monfter Caracalla, for the unworthy purpofe of juftifying his 
own violence in deftroying the fchools of the Ariftotelian philo- 
fophers in Alexandria, the burning their books, and depriving 
them of all thofe privileges and revenues which they enjoyed 
through the munificence of the Ptolemies, Alexander's Egyp- 
tian fucceflbrs % 

Having taken leave of the Macedonian capital, Ariftotle re- Plan of 
turned to his beloved Athens ; where he fpent thirteen ^ years, nf" in^^ ^ * 
almoft the whole remainder of his life, inftrudking his difciples, Athens. 
and improving the various branches of his philofophy. His 
acroatte lectures were given in the morning to thofe who were 
his regular pupils *• A confiderable part of them is ftill pre- 
ferved in his works, which form an abftraft or fyllabus of 
treatises on the moft important branches of philofophy. His 
exoteric difcouries were held after fupper with occafional vifit- 
ors, and formed the amufement of his evening walks ** ; for 
he thought " exercife peculiarly ufeful after table for animating 
and invigorating the natural heat and ftrength, which the too 
rapid fucceffion of fleep to food feemed fitted to relax and en- 
cumber ^*' Before his arrived at Athens, Sheufippus was dead ; 

and 

^ ^ Thofe who fay that Ariftotle advifed Antipater todeftroy Alexander by poifon, 
cite for their authority a certain Agnothemis, who heard it from king Antigonus.*' 
Plut. in Alexand. p. 707. 

^ Dion in Caracall. ' Dionyf. Epift. ad Amnsxum* 

< AuhisGellius, U xx. c. 5. ^ Idem ibid. . 

^ Plutarch, Conjug. Prxcept. p. 133. 
VOL. I. £ 
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and Xenocrates, whofe dull gravity and rigid aufterity a man 
of Ariftotle's charaOier could not much admire, had taken pof- 
feflion of the academy ^. The Stagirite, therefore, fettled in a 
gymnafium in the fuburbs, well fhaded with trees, near to 
which the foldiers ufed to exercife, and adorned by the temple 
of Lycian Apollo, from whofe peripaton^ or walk, Ariftode 
and his followers were called Peripatetics ^ It is reported that 
he opened his fchool, obferving, " That it would be fhameful 
for himfelf to be filent while Xenocrates publicly taught"/* 
Ariftotle is not likely to have uttered fuch a prefumptuous 
boaft ; but if it was really made, even this arrogant fpeech was 
certainly very fully juftified by the fame -which the Lyceum 
fpeedily acquired, which the Stagirite himfelf maintained un* 
impaired through life, and which was ably fupported by his 
difciple and fucceflbr Theophraftus. 

Such is the genuine hiftbry of Ariftotle^s life, in the moft 
important paflages of which all the ancient writers '', who have 
exprefsly treated his biography, unitedly concur. By arrang- 
ing the fubjefl:, therefore, according to our prefent method, both 

^ Diogen. Laert* in Xcnocrat. 

^ Menagius ad Diogen. Laert. 1. v. fed. 2. 

^ Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. ButCicero^Quintilianyand Dionyfius Halicarn. read 
" Ifocrates" inftead of " Xenocrates." The .reading in the text is the more pro- 
bable, for Ifocrates and Ariftotle, following very different purfuits, were not naturally 
rivals ; befidcs, the former is faid to have died foon after the battle of Chaeronsea ia 
extreme old age, and Ariftotle did not return to Athens till three years after that de« 
cifive engagement. Compare my Life of Ifocrates, and the Hiftory of Ancient 
Greece, vol. iv. c. 33. 

* Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus, Diogenes Laertius, and Ammonius : the ancient 
Latin tranflation of this laft, firft publtftied by Nunnefius (Helmeftadij 1767), con- 
tains fome additional circumftances, but thofe of little value, and of doubtful authority. 
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my own labour will be abridged, and the reader's time will be 
iaved; for the calumnies againft Ariftotle will be no fooner 
ibentioned than they will refute themfelves, and they could 
not pafs unnoticed, becaufe they are perpetuated in the farcafms 
of Lucian % and the lying whifpers of Athenaeus ', which have 
been too often miftaken, even by the learned, for true hiftory. 

The abfurd reports that Ariftotle firft ferved in the army, that Calumnies 
he there diflipated his fortune by low profligacy, and then fol- Arilbtle. 
lowed for bread the trade of an apothecary % may be con- 
fidently rejefted by thofe who know, on unqueftionable autho- 
rity, that he became, at the early age of fevehteen, a diligent 
fludent In the academy at Athens, where he remained during 
the long period of twenty years. The reader who has feen 
the teftimonies of his gratitude to Plato, will not eafily be per- 
fuaded that he could treat this revered mafter with the groffeft 
brytality'; and let him who reads the Ethics to Nicomachus 
afk his own heart, whether it is likely that the author of fuch 
a treatife fhould, inftead of reflraining and corfe6ting, have 

flattered 

^ Lacian treats both Ariftotle and his pupil with equal injuftice. Vid. Dialog. 
Diogen. & Alexand. et Alexand. & Philip. 

V Athenseus Deipnos. 1. viii. p. 354. 

' Athensus ubi fupra, and Ariftocies apud Eufebium. Their report refts on a (up- 
pofititious letter of Epicurus on Study, and the aflertion of Timaeus of Tauromenon 
in Sicily; an author nicicnamed Epitimaeus, the Detra£lor. Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. 
c. I. Athenseus, 1. vi* p. 272. 

' Apij-oTiXi»? DfMc; flMrl^a«Tl«— ** Ariftotle has kicked at us j" a ftrong metaphor. 
Diogenes Laert. L v. fcSt. 2. JE\hn Var. Hiftor. 1. iii. c. 19. afcribes both to Plato 
and to Ariftotle a behaviour totally inconfiftcnt with every thing that we know of 
their charaders. Comp. iEIian, Var. Hift. 1. iv. c. 19. Photius, Biblioth. €• 279. 
Auguftin.ds Civitate Dei, I. viii. c 12. Such contraditSiory reports mutually deftroy 
each other* 

£ 2 
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flattered • and fomented the vices of Alexander. Inftead of 
farther examining thefe wild fidlions, which ftand in dired 
contradiction to the matters of fadi above related, it is of more 
importance to inquire whence fuch improbable tales could have 
originated; efpecially as this inquiry will bring us to the events 
which immediately preceded our philofopher's death. 
Wherein From innumerable paflfages in the moral and political works 

atcd.^"^'"" of which we have prefumed to offer the tranflation to the public, 
it will appear that Ariftotle regarded with equal contempt vain 
pretenders to real fcience, and real profeffors of fciences which 
he deemed vain and frivolous. His theological opinions, alfo, 
were far too refined for the groffncfs of paganifm. He fought 
only for truth, and was carelefs of the obflacles which flood in 
his way to attaining it, whethdt they were found in the errors 
of philofophers, or in the prejudices of the vulgar. Such a man, 
in fuch a city as Athens, where, fince the days of Socrates, the 
learned taught publicly and converfed freely with all defcrip- 
tions of perfons, could not fail to have many rivals and many 
•enemies. Sophifls and fciolifls, foothfayers and fatirifls, and 
that worfl of banes, fatirical hiflorians \ heaped obloquy on a 
character, the ornament of his own age, and deflined to be 
the inftru£tor of poflerity. But the name of Alexander, which 
then filled the world, was duly refpeded, even in the. turbulent 
democracy of Athens ; and it was not till the year following 

the 

* Lucian, Dial. Diogen. & Alexand. 

* Ariftocles (apud Eufebium) fays, that Ariftotle was attacked by a hoft of writer^ 
*^ whofe books and memories have perifhed more completely than their bodies." Even 
his fellow ftudent, Ariftoxenus, who had treated him moft refpe£M^ulIy^ while he lived, 

. heaped the moft illiberal reproaches on his memory, becaufe he preferred to himfelf 
Theophraftus for his fuccelTor. Suidas in Ariftoxen. & Ariftocles apud Eufebium. 
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the death of th&t incomparable prince^ that the rancorous ma- 
lignity, which had been long fupprefled, burft forth againft 
Ariftotle with irrefiflible violence. He was accufed of irreligion 
before the Areopagus by the hierophant Eurymedon, abetted 
by Demophilus, a man of weight in the republic ; and both of 
them inftigated to this cruel profecution by our philofopher's 
declared enemies ". The heads of the accufation were, " that His accuGi- 
Ariftotle had commemorated the virtues both of his wife Pythias Athens. 
and of his friend Hermeias, with fuch ceremonies and honours 
as the piety of Athens juftly referved for the majefty of the 
gods/' To Hermeias, indeed, he ereded a^ ftatue at Delphi ; 
he alfo wrote aa ode in his praife. Both the infeription and 
the ode have come down to modern times ; the former fimply 
jFelating " the unworthy an4 treacherous death of Hermeias j" 
and the latter " extolling virtue above all earthly pofleffions j 
and efpecially that generous patriotifm^ for the fake of which 
the native of Atameus, rivalling the merit of Hercules and 
Achilles, had willingly relinquiihed the light of the fun; whofc 
fame therefore would never be forgotten by the Mufes, daughters 
of memory ; and as often as it was fung would redound to the 
glory of Hof pit able Jove^^ and the honour of firm friendfhip ''/* 
From the frivoloufnefe of the accufation refpeGing Hermeias, 
which was confidered as the chief article of the impeachment, 
we may warrantably conjecture that the reproach of worfhip- 
ping Pythias with honours due to Eleufmian Ceres, was alto- ♦ 
gether groundlefs: but in a philofopher, whofe intelledlual 
rather than his moral virtues have been the object of panegyric, 
we may remark with pleafure both the ftrength of his friend- 
ship, 

■ Diogen. Laeit» I. v. feS. 4 & 5. 

* See above, p. ii. ^ Laenius in Ariftot. Atfaeiueus, xv. p. 697. 
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{hip, and the fincere tendernefs of his love, fince both aiFec- 
tions muft have been exprefled with an amiable enthufiafm, to 
enable even the malice of his enemies to interpret them into 
the crime of idolatry. / 
His tenets It muft not be diffembled that the accufation, and confcquent 

^c^^l^nmcd. condemnation of Ariftotle by the Areopagus, has been afcribed 
to a different caufe from that above afligned, and referred 
merely to the impiety of his tenets. He is faid by thofe who 
have carelefsly examined his works, to have denred a Providence, 
and thence to have inferred the ineflScacy of prayers and facri- 
fices : dodtrines, it is obferved, which could not but enrage the 
priefthood, as totally fubverfive of its funffcions, eftablifhments, 
and revenues^. But never was any accufation urged more 
falfely or more ignorantly. Ariftotle, as it will be fhewn here- 
after, enumerates the priefthood among the functions or offices 
effentially requifite to the exiftence of every community. In 
writing to Alexander he fays, that thofe are not entitled to be 
high-minded who conquer kingdoms, but rather thofe who 
have learned to form juft notions of the gods ' ; and in his life, 
as well as in his works, he uniformly fhewed his veneration for 
religion in general, by treating, with great tendernefs *, even 
that drftorted image of it refleded from the puerile fuperftitions 
of his country **. 

He 

Tf Origines contra Celfum & Bruckeri, Hiftor. Critic, vol. i* p. 790. 

* Plutarch in Alexand. 

* This tendernefs, however, did not, probably, (atisfy the Athenian prieftsi; who, as 
it will appear from the following analyfis of his works, had more to apprehend from 
his real piety, than to fear from his pretended irreligion. 

^ Diogen. Laert. I. v. fe£l. 16. But the beQ; proof of this will appear hereafter, 
when we com^ to examine Ariftotle's works. 

3 
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He 18 faid to have written his own defence, and to have in- 
veighed, in a fkrong metaphor, againft the increafing degeneracy 
of the Athenians % His difcourfe, of which the boldnefs would 
only have inflamed the blind zeal of his weak or wicked judges, 
was not delivered in court ; (ince he efcaped his trial by feafon- 
ably quitting Athens for Chalcis in Euboca, faying, in allufion His retreat 
to the death of Socrates, that he was unwilling to aflford to the and death!' 
Athenians a fecond opportunity of finning againft philofophy ^ 
He furvived his retreat to the fliores of the Euripus, fcarcely a 
twelvemonth ; perfecution and banifhmcnt having probably 
Ihortened his days •. 

His teftament, prcferved in Diogenes Laertius, accords with His tcfta- 
the circumftances related concerning his life, and practically 
illuftrates the liberal maxims of his philofophy. Antipater, the 
confidential minifter of Philip, regent of Macedon both under 
Alexander and after his demife, is appointed the executor of 
this teftament, with an authority paramount, as it (hould feem, 

to 

* Laert. 1. v. feft. i6. Ox^n «r o>^ yxpaorKti. Homer's defcription of the gardens 
- of Alcinous. ^ The (ig rotting on the fig/' alludes to the Athenian fycophants, (b 
called originally from informing againft the exporters of fig;. 

. ^ iElian, iii. 36* 

« St* Juftin (in admon. ad gentes) and Gregory of Naxianzen (contra Julian.) 
fay that he died through the uueafmefs of difcontent at not being able to explain the 
caufe of the tides of the Euripus ; upon which authority the puerile (lory is engrafted 
of his throwing bifnfelf into that arm of the fea, faying, ^ You (hall contain me, 
iince I cannot comprehend you.'' Others fay that he ended his life by poifon to 
efcape the vengeance of the Athenians (Rapin'sComparaifon de Platon & d' Ariftote). 
Such unwarranted reports would not be worthy of mention, did they not afford 
an opportunity of obferving the extreme improbabilhy tha^ Ariflotle (hould have 
been guilty of fuicide, fmce he always fpeaks of it as of a (hameful and cowardly 
crime. 
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CHAP, to that of the other perfons who are afterwards conjoined with 
%■ w' ■/ him in the fame truft. To his wife Herpylis, (for he had 
married a fecond time,) Ariftotle, befides other property in 
money and flaves, leaves the choice of two houfes, the one in 
Chaicis, the other his paternal manflon at Stagira ; and de« 
fires, that whichever of them (he might prefer, fhould be pro- 
perly furnifhed for her reception. He commends her domeftic 
virtues ; and requefts his friends that, mindful of her behaviour 
towards him, they would diftinguifli her by the kindeft atten- 
tion j and fhould (he* again think of a huiband, that they would 
be careful to provide for her a fuitable marriage. To Nico- 
machus, the fon of this Herpylis, and to Pythias, the daughter 
of his firft wife, he bequeathed the remainder of his fortune, 
-with the exception of his library and writings, which he left 
to his favourite fcholar Theophraftus ^ He defires that his 
daughter, when fhe attained a marriageable age, fhould be given 
to Nicanor, the fon of his ancient benefadtor Proxenus ; and 
failing Nicanor, that his efteemed difciple Theophraftus fhould 
accept her hand and fortune. The bones of his firft wife 
Pythias, he ordered to be difinterred, and agsun buried with his 
own, as fhe herfelf had requefted. None of his (laves are to 
be fold; they are all of them either emancipated by his will, or 
ordered to be manumitted by his heirs, whenever they feem 
worthy of liberty ; an injunction conformable to the maxims 
inculcated in his " Politics," that (laves of all defcriptions ought 
to be fet free, whenever they merited freedom, and ire 
qualified for enjoying it. He concludes with a teftimony of 
external deference at leaft for the religion of his country, by 
i^rdering that the dedications which he had vowed for the fafety 

of 

^ Strabo, xiii. 413. 
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of Nicanor, fhoulcl be prefented at Stagira to Jupiter and 
Minerva, the faviours* 

Thus lived and thus died, in his G^d year, Ariftotle the 
Stagirite. His enlightened humanity was often feafoned by 
pleafantry. Many fkrokes of genuine humour, little fufpedted by 
his commentators, will be found in his political writings. His His (aymg^^ 
fmart fayings and quick repartees wer^ long remembered and 
admired by thofe incapable of appreciating his weightier merits* 
Some of thefe fayings,. though apparently not the moft memo<* 
rable, are preferved in Diogenqs Laertius; of which the following 
may ferve for a fpecimen. Being afked,. What, of all things, 
fboneft grows old ?— Gratitiide^ What advantage have yoa 
reaped from ftudy ? — ^That of doing throughi choice what others 
do through fear. What is friendihip ?--One foul in two bodies*. 
Why do we never tire of the company of the beautiful ?— 
The queftion of a blind man ! Such apoththegms would be. un<* 
worthy of mention, had they not,, by their perpetual recurrence 
in our philofopher's converfatioo, £hewn a mind free, and un- 
incumbered amidd the abftrufeft ftudies ;. and, together with 
the mofli&Cenfe thought, areadinefs of wit, which never failed^ 
to repel fneerers, and ta abaih arrogance K He exhibited a. 
character as a man, worthy of his pre-eminence as a philofopber; 
inhabiting^ courts, without meannefa and without felfiihnefs t' 
living in fchools, without pride and without aufterity ''; culti- 
vating with, ardent afiedtion every domeftic and every focial 
virtue, while with indefsitigable induftry he reared that wonder- 
ful edifice of fcience, the plan of which we are ftill enabled ta 
delineate from his imperfcdJ: and mutilated writings. 

The: 

^ Diogen. Eacrt. in Ariffot. St Diogeru 
^ Plutarch, de Virtut. Moral, p. 44s* 
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The cxtraordiriary and unmerited fate of thefe writings, while 
it excites the curiofity, mull provoke the indignation of every 

wdfnary^atc ^^^^ *^ fciencc. Few of them were publifhed in his lifetime ; 

of his writ- the greater part nearly perifhed through ncglcG ; and the re- 
xnainder has been fo grofsly mifapplied, that doubts have arifen 
whether its prefervatton ought to be regarded as a benefiL 
Ariftotle*s manufcripts and library were bequeathed to Thco- 
phraftus, the moft illuftrious of his pupils. Theophraftus 
again be<}ueathed them to his own fcholax Neleus, who carry- 
ing them to Scepfis, a city of the ancient Troas, left them Xo 
his heirs in the undiflinguiihed mafs of his property- The 
faeirs of Neleus, men ignorant of literature and careleis- of 
books ^j totally neglected the intelle^bual treafure that had moft 
imworthily devolved to them, until they heard that the king 
of Pergamua, under wiic^e dominion they lived, was employ- 
ing much attention and much refearch in colIe<3:ing a large 
library ^ With the caution incident to the fubjeSs of a defpot, 
who often have recourfe to concealment in order to avokl rob- 
bery^ they hid their books under ground ; and the writings of 
Ariftotle, as well as the vaft collection of materials from which 
they had been compofed, thus remained in a fubterranean man^ 
lion for many generations, a prey to dampnefa and to worms \ 

At 

* Stcabo, lib. xtii. p. 60S & 609* Bayl« fives too ftrong a^ meaning to ^Itnxi^ 
jwO^ftiTTOK, when he calls them ** gens idiots :*' i^Wti}^ means one who confines his at* 
ientton to the private affairs of life, in oppofition to pbiloibpkers and ftatofineo. 

' Strabo, lib* xiti« p. 60S. - 

^ Athenaeus, I. i. p. 3. (ky^ that Neleus fold Ariftotle'a books to Ptokmy Phtla* 
delphus i and Bayle (article Tyrannion) endeavours with Patricius (DifcufT. Peripatet. 
X. i. p. 29.) to reconcile this account with that of Strabo» by fuppofing that Neleus 
indeed fold Ariftotle's library and works to king Ptolemy, but not before he had taken 
che precaution of having the whole carefully copied. According to tbofe writers, the 

books 
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At length they were releafed from their prifon, or rather ratied 
from the grave, and fold for a large fum^ together with the 
works of Theophraftus, to Apellicon of Athens, a lover of bookd^ 
rather than a fcholar ^ ; through whofe labour atiid expence the 
work of reftoring ArifVotle's manufcripts, though perfcMrmed in 
the fame city in which they had been originally written^ wa& 
very imperfeSly executed. To this, not only the ignorance of 
the editors, but both the condition and the nature of the writ* 
ings themfelves did not a little codttribute* The moft conCU- 
derable part of his acroatic works, which are aimoft the whole 
of tfaofe now remaining,, confift of little better thaa text books^ 
eontaining the detached heads of hla difcouffes ; and, through 
want of connexion in the matter, peculiarly liable to corruptioa 
from tranicribers, and highly uofmfcepdble c[ eonjeilural emeoK 
datioA. 
Whatt became of Anflotle's original maouicript, we are not Publi(hed at 
' informed; but the copy made fbr Apetlicon was, together with AndJonwua. 
his whole library, feized by Sylla, the Roman conqueror of of Rho*t. 
Athens, and by him tranfinitted to Rome "; Ariftotle's works 

excited. 

books tbvs copied, and not the origf nais^ bffttei the unworthy treatment mentioned 
j»the text. Thw fiippofkion feenM highly improbable ; for not to mention the difi- 
cidty o( copyti^ ia a Ikon time, many thouiand volames, it cannot be believed that 
Ptolemy, had he been in pofleffion of the genuine works of Ariftotlc, would have pur^ 
ehaied at a high price thofe counterfeits^ which bad no other connexion with that 
pbiblbpher than bearing his forged name on their title-page. ( Ammonhis ad Categor 
fub init.) Had a correal copy of the Stagiritc's works adorned the library of Alex- 
andria under the fird Ptolemies, his genuine philofopby would have ftruck deeper* 
root) and made ferther progrefs than it ever did, in that Egyptian capital. VofBus 
(de Se£t. Philofoph. c. xvi. p. 89.) endeavours to prove that Athenaeum's words' 
(which are certainly incorred) imply that Neleus retained Ariftotle's works wheri he 
(bid all the reft. 

*' Strabo fajrs, ** rather than a philofopher.'* * Plutarch. iaSyJla* 

I 2. 
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excited the attention of Tyranhion, a native of Amyfus in 
Pontus, ^ho had been taken prifoner by Lucullus in the 
Mithridatic war, and infolently manumitted ", as Plutarch fays, 
by Muraena, Luculius*s lieutenant. Tyrannion procured the 
manufcript by paying court to Sylla's librarian ; and commu- 
nicated the ufe of it to Andronycus of Rhodes, who flouriflied 
as a philofopher at Rome, in the time of Cicero and Pompey ; 
and who, having undertaken the tafk of arranging and corredt- 
ing thofe long injured writings, finally performed the duty of 
a fkilful editor \ 
Their num- Though the works which formed the oh]c€t of Andronycus's 
nkudL^^^' labours had fuffered fuch injuries as the utmoft diligence and 
fagacity could not completely repair % yet in confequence of 
diofe labours the Peripatetic philofophy began to refume the 
luftre of which it had been deprived lince the days of Theo- 
phraftus ; and the later adherents to that fed, as they became 
acquainted with the real tenets of their mafter, far furpaffed 

the 

^' * Plutarch fpeaks widi the dignity becoming a man of letters, who feels himfelf 

Superior to the prejudices of his times : ** That to give liberty by manumiffion to a man 
of Tyrannion's education and merit, was to rob him of that liberty which he natu- 
rally and eflentially poflefled.'^ Plutarch in Lucull. p. 504. I have melted into one 

fentence ov ya^ 4tov (read a^^ov) AouxoiMo; eu^^m ^a WM^av MVovWfMMr— and «fea^i0ic 

• Plutarch in Syll. Porphyr. in Vita Plotini. Boetius in Prooemio libri de interpret. 
Strabo only fays that Tyrjinnion, in the manner mentioned in the text, got poffeffion 
of the manufcript ; which was copied for the Roman bookfellers by careleft tranfcribers, 
who did not even take the pains of comparing their copies with the original : a ne- 
gligence, he gbferycs, too common among the tranfcribcrs both in Rome and Alcx- 
amdjia. 

» Even after this publication, Ariftotle's followers were obliged r» »oXX« uturvf 
^iyi'» ii% TO vAnOof T«;ir a/Mt^uvr, ^* often to gueft at his meaning, through the faulcineft 
iof his text/* Strabo, in the place above cited. 
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the fame and merit of their ignorant and obfcure prcdeceffors ^ 
From the aera of Andronycus's publication to that of the inven- 
tion of printing, a fucceilion of refpe£table writers on civil and 
facred fubjeSs (not excepting the venerable fathers of the 
Chriflian church) confirm, by their citations and criticifms, 
Jhe authenticity of moft of the treatifes ftill bearing Ariftotle's 
name ; and of more than ten thoufand ' commentators, who 
have endeavoured to illuftrate different parts of his works, 
there are incomparably fewer than might have been expeded, 
whofe vanity has courted the praife of fuperior difcernment 
by rejeding any confiderable portion of them as fpurious '. 
According to the mofl credible accounts, therefore, he com* 
pofied above fouc-hundred ^ different treatifes, of which only 

forty- 

^ Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 609. He obfenres, ** that the Peripatetic philofophers fucceed- 
ii)g Theophraftus had, till this time, but few of their mafter's works, and thofe few 
chiefly of the exoteric kind ; (b that they were more converfant about words than 
things ; and inftead of reafoning accurately and profoundly, were contented with dif- 
playing their (kill in dialedic and rhetoric/' I have thus paraphrafed the obfcurity of 
the original ^»\o0^ity w^ayfutrtxti and (Utik ^«l«o^»{'iw, becaufe Strabo, who had himfelf 
diligently ftudied Ariftotle's philofophy (Strabo, 1. xvi, p. 757. ), ufes the word w^y 
fumxtn^ moft probably, in the fame fenfe in which it occurs in Ariftotle, as fynony- 

mOUS with eac^^St*^y Mara aXi}dii«v ; and in oppoiUion to iimhtxruuf^ and ro ha^^ryta^ 

' Patricius DifcuflT. Peripatet. 

' Compare Diogenes Laertius inVit Ariftot. Patric Difcufll Peripatetic. Fabriciu^ 
Bibliothec. Grsec & Bruckerus Hiftor. Philof. artic. Ariftot. 

< Diogenes Laertius (in Vit. Ariftot.} makes Ariftotle's volumes amount to four 
hundred ; Patricius Venetus, a learned profefibr of Padua in the fixteenth century, 
endeavours to prove that ihey amounted to nearly double that number. (Patric. 
DifcufT. Peripat.) The laborious Fabricius employs one hundred pages of his fecond 
volume in enumerating and ascertaining Ariftotle's remains; which ftill exceed four 
dmes the collcaive bulk of the Iliad and Odyflcy. The whole works of Ariftotle^ 
therefore, muft have contained a quantity of profe, equal to iixteen tim^ 28,088 verfes; 
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forty-eight " have beea tranfmitted to the prefent age. But 
many of thefe laft conlift of feveral books, and the whole of 
his remains together ftill form a golden chain of Greek eru-^ 
dition, exceeding four times the collective bulk of the Iliad and 
Odyffey. 

a fa£t the more extraordinary, fince the greater part of his writing^ are merely elegant 
and comprehenfive text books, containing the heads of his lc£lures ; laborious, but clear 
Beafonings ^ and often original difcoveries in the mod diffieult branches of fcience.. 
The fdttbwing paflage concerning him in the French Encyclopedie, article Ariflotclijiadey 
nmft excite a fmile of Ibmething more than iUrprife. ** Le nombre de fes outrages 
eft prodigieux ; on en peut voir les titres en Dtogene Laerce . ..• encore ne (bmmes^ 
nous pas (Iks de les avoir tous: il eft meme probable que nous en avons perda 
plufieurs," &g. 

■ The treadfes de Plaotis & de Muodo are rejeded by moft writers. The formet 
as, indeed, of little value; the latter, o£ the greateft ; but I do not cite it as an aa- 
thority, becaufe it is my ambition to place my account of his philofophy beyond, the 
qeach of cavil* 
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CHAP. II. 

Jl NEW ANALYSIS OF ARISTOTLE'S SPECULATIVE 

WORKS. 

ARGUMENT. 

JSenfation—Its nature explained — knagination and memorj-^ 
Ajffociation of perceptions — Reminifcence — Intellcil — Its power 
and dignity — Arifiotle^s organon-'^rigin of general terms--^Ca^ 
tegories — Divijion and DeJinition'-^Propo/itions--^Syllogifms—* 
Tbeir nature and ufe — Second analytics^-^Topics^^-Arifiotle^ s 
prganon perverted and n^appUed^-^^monfiratim-'^Arifiotles 
mete^b^cs— Proper arrangement tbereof-^Trutb vindicated— 
hitroduElion to tbe frfi pbilofophy — ItJ byiof-y-^Refutatian of 
4be doSrnte of ideas^^Elements — Analyjis of tbe bodies fo called 
— Tbeir perpetual tranffkutations — DoElrine of atoms refuted-^ 
Motion or cbange^^^bs diffkrent kinds-^— Works of nature-^^How 
ber operations are p^rformed^^Matter — Form-^^Privationr^^ 
Tbe fpecific form or Jigbt'-^tate of capacity and energy — 
Arifiotles aflronomy-^Tbe eartb and its produSions-^Hifiory 
^f animals — Pbilofopby of natural biflory — His hook on energy-^^ 
Tbe frfi energy eternally and fubfiantially aSive — Ms attri-- 
hutes- — Antiquity xf tbe doSlrine tbat Deity is tbe fource xf 
being — Inculcated in Arijlotles exoteric works — ObjeSions to 
Arifiotle s pbilofopby-^Anfwtrs tbereto. 

'TpHE Works of Ariftotle derive their importance and fplen- c H A P. 

^ * dour^ neither from their number nor their magnitude, . 3\ ^ 

Tjut from their variety and their aim. Difdaining the conqueft ^^l ^^^^^r- 
r *.•! • -it.i.,,, ^^^ branches 

ot particular provmces, he dannglj mvaded the whole empire into which it 

^ is divided* 
S of 
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of philojjiphy ; and his perfevering and generally fuccefsfut 
exertions in this bold enterprife excites the jufteft admiration of 
his genius and induftry. The heavens and tha earth; things 
human and divine; God, man, and nature; undfer thefe con^- 
prehenfive dfvifions of whatever is the obje€l of human thought^ 
the Stagirite diftributes the different articles of his cruly philo- 
fophical Encyclopaedia; of which time has yet fpared to us the 
diftindt outline, with many groups imperfedly fkctched, and 
others totally defaced, yet filled up in fome of its. moft eflfential 
parts with exquifite Ikill, a^id delineated throughout with un- 
exampled boldnefs and inimitable precifion. 

In endeavouring to communicate to the reader, in fewwords^ 
a clear and corredt notion of the condition in which Ariftotle 
found, and in which he left philofophy, it will be impoflible 
ftridily to adhere to the capricious owler in which his Works 
have been arranged by his editors. Agreeably to his own 
maxim, I (hall begin, not with what is abfolutely firft either in 
time or in dignity, but with what is firft In relation to man; 
that is, with what i« firft in the order of his thoughts or con- 
ceptions ; endeavouring, in my difcourfe throughout, to- pre- 
ferve the modefty and impartiality of an hiftorian, and to be as 
faithful in explaining my author's opinions, as cautious in 
interpofing my own judgments 

The fources It is the doi^rine of Ariftotte, a dodtrme long and' obftinately 

Jknowkdge. difputed, but now very generally admitted, that all our dire<St 

knowledge, originates in perceptions of fenfe *. Of the five 

fenfes,, 

* De Anima, 1- hi. Ci ix. p. 656* er tai^ i»Jw» tok «fffeT0K to wnrw trt ..♦ »imu ^mk rtno 
«Ti cnff^oiAU*^ f4.i}^iy tii» a» /Mtdct> tf^i avtici* ra it Wfwra ron^Mtray Tin ^irti tv f*« ^a^-• 
TttafAaTM H9M ; 1} uh ratnet pafrcuryiMTot, a>0< w anv ^arr»fffAarw ; but I no where nnd' ^R 

Ariftotle the words univerfally afcribed to him, ^* Nihil eft in inteUe£hij quid non prius. 
fuenciafenTu/' 
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fenfes, that of touch, he obferves, is generally diffufed through CHAP, 
the whole animal frame, and cannot therefore be deftroyed 1^,-- j 
without deftroying the animaP. The fenfe of tafte Ariftotlc 
regards as a particular kind of touch, requifite for the purpofe 
of nutrition, and therefore effenti'al to life % But the three 
other fenfes, always refiding in particular organs, are in fome 
animals altogether wanting, in others extremely imperfei^ ; and 
even in thofe animals in whom they are moft vigorous, are 
often, without deflxudlioh to the animal itfelf, overwhelmed^ 
weakened, or totally deftroyed, by the too powerful operation 
of their refjpedive objeds *. 

Colours and founds are perceived refpedively by the eye and Senration. 
the ear, and by them only j motions and figures are conveyed 
to the mind through the inflrumentality of more fenfes than 
one } and a third clafs of perceptions are communicated and 
impreffed through the united energy of all the fenfes \ Thofe 
of touch and of tafle feem to be nearly a-kin, becaufe external 
obje&s feem to operate oh them by direA and immediate ap«» 
plication. This, however, is not probably the cafe ; becaufe, 
were it true, the analogy of nature would here be violated, fince 
it is found by experiment, that external objefts, direftly and im- 
mediately applied to the organs of the three other fenfes, totally 
obflruft the motions on which their power of fenfatlon depends, 

and 

^ Compar. Ariftot de Anima, 1. ii. q. iii. p. 633. and c. xi. p. 624. & feq. 

^ oh x^c^i ** '^ '^^ avTbfv in* Comp. I. ii. d^ Anima, €• !ii« p. 633, and c* 10, p. 643. 
&req. 

* De Anima, L ii. c. 6, 7, 8, 9, 

19 ra eua^vm mfytia a ru eua&rmxa ; and again, i h ra 4(»0^«sts ttifyua ««» m^ eu^^nntf^ 19 
uvn (Uf i^t iceu lAM, De Anima, I. iii. c. i. p. 648. 

^ De Anima, 1. ii. c. vi. p. 638. 
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CHAP, and render their refpe£tive objeds, founds, colours, and odours, 
1, -/- r altogether imperceptible '. By a rapid and continuous agitation 
of the air, fonorous bodies affefl: the ear ; through the interr 
vention of light, colours are diftinguifhed hj the eye ; and 
odours are communicated in a fubtile vapour, which muft in 
fome animals, before perception can have place, be accompanied 
with the a£t of infpiring by the noftrils *• Agreeably to this 
analogy, it is probable that the flefhy and tender part of our 
external frame, which feems to us to be endowed with fuch a 
delicate fenfe of touch, is nothing more than the medium 
through which the perceptions of hardnefs, foftnefs, and other 
qualities of that kind, are conveyed and communicated \ 

Its nature The real qualities of external objedls are fuppofed to be made 

explained, known to US by our fenfes ; but in fad thofe qualities, fuch as 
they are by us conceived and denominated, have not any 
adual exiftence until they are perceived '. Previoufly to this, ' 
they exift only in power or capacity ; which, in the ~ language 
of Ariftotle, here means that they exift only in their caufes^; 

caufes 

^'4ti Kai o^iAm in, &c. Pe Anima, L ii. c. vii. p. 639. 

« De Anima, 1. ii- c ix. p. 643. 

* De Anima; cxi. p. 641. How far rs this conje£lurc conneSed with the dif- 
covcry of the nerves and their funSions ? And to how many difcoverics might the 
(hrewd gueffes of Ariftotle, attentively examined, ftill give birth ? 

^ ih TV au7d)9T» utpyua tteu rn^ ataQna^Vi i avrn [Mf in ««« pt^e. De Anima, I. iii« C !• 
p. 638. And again, «>«yj«ni «;*« ^fl«ipf(rOa» km au^tc^at- rmf jJtw >ayofMP%9 axon* kat ^^^9^99, 

x,vfA,vinceu yiv^ifp x»t t» axxa oiaow^* De Anima, L ilU €• I* p* 649* 

^ Compare JiX*'^ V^P >^*y<iunti rm ««^OiJ^i«»« ««» w atc^/ra, rw yai xara IwufMu Tw ik 
K»r i9Sfiynai»icC' De Anima, 1. iii- C. l* p* 649. And to ^o » ^.tm ra awBnra fiNu, 
MT/Ti TOT aiff^rti^ara, ic»f^ a^n^c?* r» yuf ai^^xmiMvy vaBo^ ruTo in* to ^i^ ra vroxufiua ^u 
cirai ««oui ryi9 «»^aiF> «a» avtf 9i^^w^ »Jv»«Tor. Metaphyf. I. iv. C V. p. 879. 
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caufes which, though themfelves impi^rceptiblt, have the power CHAP. 



of moving and agitating our organs \ and thereby of producing 
in them that variety of fenfations, which relieves man frora^foli- 
tude, and conneds him with the external world, To beings 
differently conftituted, or to man himfelf, enjoying a dire^ and 
immediate intimacy with the caufes of his perceptions, this 
world would probably affume an appearance altogether different 
from that which it now wears ; for all fenfation diredly and 
immediately depends, not merely on the nature of its external 
caufes, but on that alfo of the motions and changes produced in 
the organs of fenfe. Ariftotle, therefore, juftly reproves Demo- 
critus for faying, that if no medium were interpofed, a pifmire 
would be vifible in the heaven^ " ; afferting, on the contrary, 
that if vacuity alone intervened, nothing poffibly could be feen, 
becaufe all^ifion is performed by changes or motions in the 
organ of fight ; and all fuch changes or motions imply an in* 
terpofed medium ". 

Between the perceptions of the eye and of the ear there is a 
ftriking analogy. Bodies are only vifible by their colour j and 
colour is only perceptible in light; and unlefs different motions 
were excited by light in the eye, colour and the diftindlions of 
colour would no more be vifible, thart, independently of different 
vibrations communicated to thfi ear, found, and the diftinaiona 

of 

Vigilia, <;*i* p. 685* 1! ^c sttahir%^*» t^ JctrnaGat n ««» naaxM wyJixmu Dc Anima, 

1. ii. c. 5. p. 636. 
" Dc Anima, 1. ii. c. viii. p. 639. 
» Dc Scnfu & SenfJi, c. ii. p. 665. 
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ff 

CHAP. ^ foufld, would be audible ^ When the vibrations in a ffivea 

IT 

time are many, the fenfadon of fharpnefs or fhrillnefs follows ; 
iitrheii the vibrations are, in tlie fame time, comparatively few, 
the fenfation of flatnefa is the refult : but the firft found doe« 
not excite many vibrations becaufe it is fhrill or iharp, but it is 
(harp becaufe it excites many vibrations; and the fecond found 
does not excite few vibrations becaufe it is flat or grave, but 
it is grave becaufe it excites few vibrations ^. 
Imagination The powers of imagination and memory owe their origin to 
the fenfes, and are common to man with many other animals. 
As fenfation is carried on by means of certain motions excited 
in our organs, fo imagination and memory, which are the copies 
of fenfation, exert their energy by means of fimilar but fainter 
motions, reprefentatives of the former '. That independently 
of external caufes fuch motions are produced, is demonftrable 
from what happens in fleep '. In fome kinds of madnefs too, 
the phantoms of the brain are miftajccn for realities *; and, in 
other kinds, realities ar6 miftaken for phantoms '• But when 

our 

^ De Anima, l.ii. c viii. p. 641. See alfo 1. ii. c vii. p- 639> The in^pid 
Ignorance of Voltaire might maintain, that Ariflotle coniidered h'ght a» a- quditf 
merely ; and that luminous and coloured bodies had qualities exadly fiich as thcf 
excited the ideas of in us. (Voltaire's Newtonian Philofophy.) But how could the 
learned Warburton afient to this erroneous account of the Peripatetic philolbphy i 
See Divine Legation of Mofcs, &c. b. iv. fefl. 6. 

P De Anima, 1. ii. c. viii, p. 641. 

^ i }t (poaroffka in aio^na^ n? ato^inj?. Rhetor* K i. c xi# p. 536» The bxhft 
dodrine is maintained De Anima, 1. iir. c. 4. p.652, and De Memor. & ReminMcq^t^ 
c. i. p. 68o« c. ii. 682 & 683. 

' De Anima, 1. iii. civ. p. 651. 

• Of diis fee an extraordinary example in Mirabil. Aufcult. p. 1152. 

t De Anima, 1. iii. c. iv. p. 6$?. and De Mem. & Remin^p. c. i. p. 63o. 
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our fenfes are found and awake, we can eafily diftinguifh be« 
tween perceptions arifing from external caufes, and thofe called 
into being by the mere 'agency of our internal conftitution ; 
and in many cafes we can difcover and explain the laws by 
which the energy of this conftitution operates \ For the per- Aflbciati<» 
ceptions of imagination and memory, though not rigidljr perceptions* 
governed, like thofe of fenfe, by the power and prefence of 
external obje^s, do not, however, float at random, but are 
fubjeAed to a certain order and progreflion, conformably to 
eftablifhed laws of aflbciation, which Ariilotle was the firft 
philofopher that attempted to inveftigate, to enumerate, and 
to explain ^ He inveftigated them in analifing the complex 
SL6t of reminifcence or recoIle£bion, in which the principles of 
aflbciation operate under the immediate direction of the hu- 
man will. He enumerated them, as far as feemed requiiite 
to the fubje£l which he was then treating, by faying that they 
might be reduced to the four following heads : proximity in . 
time ; contiguity in place j refemblance or fimilarity j contra- 
riety^ or contraft "": And he explains them by fliewing, that in 

every . 

" DeMeoior. & RemimTcent. c.i« p. 680. ^ Ibid. c. 2. p. 681. 

* Mr. Hume fays, " I do not find that any philofopher has attempt to enumerate 
or cla(s all the principles of aflbciation ; a fubjed, however, that feems very worthy 
of curiofity. To me there appears to be only thrw principles of connexion among 
ideas; refemblance, contiguity in time or place, and caufc or efieS." Eflays, 
fed. iii. of the Aflbciation of Ideas, vol. ii, p. 24. Mr, Hume might be ignorant 
that Ariftotle bad attempted to enumerate the principles of aflbciation ; but it is an 
unpardonable error in logic, to^ affign caufe and tScSt as one of thofe principles, 
fince caufe and eflfea, as far as aflbciation is concerned, refolves itfelf into contiguity 
in time or place ; and according to Mr. Hume's doSrine, the very idea of caufe arifes 
folely from thefe connexions. EflSiys, vol. ii. pp. 34, 35. 88. 107. It may be re- 
marked that "the aflbciation of ideas" is a modern expreflion. Ariftotle did riot 
need it, fince the thing meant by it is referred by him to cuftom, T«y«p iGn a«»AyS«>« 
•I «i»i}9ff»f a;^ii^at(* ih fMTa rvth. De Memor* p« 682* 
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every ad of recolledion we are confcious of bunting about ^ as it 
ivere^ among our thoughts^ until we hit on fome one which is 
intimately connedted with that which we wifti to recall; or, in 
other words, that we produce in fucceffion a multitude of vibra- 
tions or motions in our organs, until we hit on fome one of 
them intimately conneded with that of which we are in queft ; 
and which has the power of reviving this laft, becaufe the one 
anotion is either excited nearly at the fame time with the other, 
or is entirely the fame in kind with it, or fo nearly the fame, 
that the minute difference between them is fpeedily overpowered 
and loft, and from near agreement finally reduced to perfedl 
coincidence. Thus far our author proceeds in unfolding the 
mechanifm of fenfation, fancy ^^ memory, and recoUedlion ; or, 
in other words, in afcertaining the laws which regulate the 
union of mind and matter, without attempting the fruitlefs tafk 
of explaining in what manner thofe totally heterogeneous ' fub- 
ftances are united. 

Every exercife of recolledion, he obferves, is a fpecies of in- 
veftigation, in which the mind may be confcious of its own 
adtivity in dired^ing the current of its thoughts, in turning them 
from one channel to another, in rejecting thofe which hold by 
no tie to the perception or image of which it is in queft, and 
in preferring, examining, and contemplating in all their rela- 
tions 

^ Fancy is here vfed in its ftridl and original meaning ; not, as in books of rhetoric 
and criticifm, for the power of combining ideas or images by creative genius, agreeably 
to the di£tates of corred judgment and refined tafte. 

» Ariftotle carefully diftingui&es the percipient power from the motions accom- 
panying perception, awyxn a^x •» t» wm Tflc 4^X''^» V a»aFT« akrOowrrat, xaBwjnp ttpnrak 

wfiorcfo^ ftX^o ^ ytfoq hei, ax^tf. Dc Scnfu, c. vH, p. 675, See alfo De Anima, 1. iii. 
c. X. p. 656. 
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tions thofe which, by their connexion with this perception or CHAP, 
image, have a natural tendency to roufe the one or to revive u. -^^* mj 
the other */ 

It is the charaderiftic of animals, in contradiftindlion to the in- ReminiC- 
animate parts of nature, to be endowed with fenfatioh ; and what- fi^ft^bound- 
ever is endowed with fenfation muft have perceptions of pain ary betwcca 
and pleafure j and whatever has fuch perceptions muft feel the other ani- 
impulfe of appetite ; the great moving principle in all animated 
beings \ But in the exercife of reminifcence, which is the 
immoveable boundary between man and other animals, he, and 
he alone, recognifes the divine principle of reafon or intelleA 
co-operating with the coarfer powers of fancy or memory ; 
fince every aft of reminifcence, as above explained % implies 
comparifon ; and every the flighteft comparifon, exprefled in 
the fimpleft propofition, indicates a fubftance different and fepa- 
rable from matter, a fubftance totally inconceivable by man in 
his prefent ftate, where the grofs perceptions of fenfe are the 
only foundation and fole materials of all others, how lofty 
foever and refined ; but a fubftance, notwithftanding, of whofe 
exiftence we are aflured by our confcioufnefs of its energies **. 

To 

* r»To h y»rira» itnnrreL «o^Xa^ Ik^ a» rm avrysf xi»i)^ mtnvaf i axtf^tdn^ii to VfayfAX* Dc 
Memor» & Reminifcent. c. 2. p. 692, He adds, anticipating the philofophy of 
HobbeS and Hartley, ra ^1 airo t» avrv mon fwp fMnaQruai, iMoTi ^1 fAt, a»Tio»j ori ffr» 
«Ait« iphx^Fai xiynd^Mi avo rm^ avtik af)X'if^'*'^^'F y^f ^vatq x^it ro idor> &C*wibid« *^ But 

the caufe that the fiinie thing recalls fonteticnes one perception, andfometimes another, 
is« that tlifferent motions may fpring from the fame principle ; for cuflom is like 
nature,*' &c. 

* De Anima,l. ii. c. iii. p. 633. &feq. 

* De Memor. & Reminifc* €• ii. p. 683. 
' Com. De Anima, I. i. c. y, p. 625. and c. ix. p. 629* 
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CHAP. To illuftrate this further by an example, Ariftotle fays, let the 
v., J-. .,/ comparifon or propofition be one of the fimpleft imaginable, 
btdleduar ^^^^ whitenefs is not fweetnefs^ Thefe fenCble qualities which 
principle in the vulgar afcribe to external objedls, the philofopher knows 
as above explained, to depend on certain motions communicated 
to his internal organs, motions vivid and forcible when firft 
produced by fenfation, more faint and languid when afterwards 
revived by imagination or memory ^ But the comparifon of 
any two objects neteflarily implies, that they (hould be both 
prefent in the fame indivifible point of time, to one and the 
fame comparing power. Yet their prefence to the fenfes, the 
fancy, or the memory, is known to confift in nothing elfe but 
certain motions produced in our bodily organs. If the com- 
parifon, therefore, could be made by any of them, it would 
follow that this organ was fufceptible of different and contrary 

motions, 
^ De Anima, 1. iii. c. ii. p. 649. 

' De Memor. & Reminifcent. c. i. p. 680. and De Anima, rl. iii* c. iv. p. 652. 
Sendble qualities as perceived by the mind, Ariftotle calls, therefore, vaOnfAora iv 
Tjj iJ^wxTf of which, he fays, words are the figns : De Interpret, c. i. p, 37 : Mean- 
ing, thereby, that language exprefTes things as they ai« perceived, not as they really 

Are* TO (Mf at fbHTf T» euff^et iuai, ^vn ra ata^yiATaj tauq oAqOif* tb yap aia^attffAtni ipaBoq 
' Tirre tn* to ^i t« vvoxufMHt yun iirfti » «om« Tqir eua^nrw a^warw* « yaf h fi ata^ii avm iavmt 
frir» «^A« tn ri in^oy v»fa rnf atoBtiffif, o umyKn vpcrtfov «ua» mti euaOrjO^v^. to ycif iu$m, 
m xirtffAiPtf ftfcu WfoTifof irt* tutf » X«yrr«i Vfoq a^X)}X« ratnra avrxf «9iv inrop. IVletapb* 
I. iv. c. V. p. 879* ^^ To fay that things peroeptible by fenie, and the obje<5b of our 
perceptions, do not exift, is perhaps true; for thefe are merely the ailedions of the 
percipient : but that there (hould not be certain caufes producing fenfation, and 
cxifting independently of it, isimpoffible; for fenfation is not its own work, but 
there is fomething befide fenfation neceflarily prior to it, fince the principle of motion 
is neceflarily prior to the movement communicated ; and not the lefs, that thefe things 
are relatives." The exiftence of imperceptible, and therefore unknown caufes of 
our fenfations, is maintained by Ariftotle againft the ancient fceptics; in whofe 
errors he refuted, by anticipation, thofe of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, &c. as we 
fliall fee hereafter. 
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motions, prccifely at the fame indivifible inftant ; for it is ne- 
ceffary that the fame fimple power fhould comprehend at once 
the fweetnefs and whitenefs, or whatever elfe be the fenfations 
ci)mpared, fmce if it comprehended them diftributively, by its 
parts however minute, or fucceflively in particles of time 
however fhort, it could no more draw the refult of the 
comparifon, than if the one fenfation was rccognifed by one 
man, and the other by another, or one of them recognifed in 
the laft century, and another in the prefent. The perception of 
truth, therefore, being altogether unrelated to time and fpace, 
muft be totally diflimilar to any corporeal operation, and fo 
eflentially one fimple energy, that it cannot without abfurdity 
be fuppofed capable of divifion. But all the motions and 
adlions of body being performed in fpace and time, are there- 
fore indefinitely divifible; and although their fmallnefs or 
quicknefs foon efcapes the perception of fenfe, and foon eludes 
the grafp of fancy, yet the intelled: ftill purfues and deters 
them, knowing' that they can never vanifh into nothing by 
their indefinite minutenefs* By our divifions and fubdivifions 
without limit, we ftill leave, in the finalleft particle, body with 
its properties j and after all the fteps that poflibly can be taken, 
remain precifely as diftant from the goal, as at our firft fetting 
out. This goal, therefore, it is impoflible for us ultimately to 
attain ; but in the language of geometers, infinite will be ftill 
interpofed between operations divifible and indivifiWe, between 
perceptions of fenfe and perceptions of reafon, between the 
-nature and properties of mind and the nature and properties 
of matter. It is not fenfe or fancy, but mind alone, that re- The power 

cognifes itfelf ; and this intelleaual fubftance of which we muft *"^,*^"l'y 
^ ^ »*.AiA*». oi tiiis priti- 

be contented in our prefent ftate merely to know the exiftence ^^P'^" 
vcJl. l h 'and 
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CHAP, and to cxercifc the eoergics, is that which charafiterifes and 
ennobles the cireature z&an, and which gives him a refemblance 
to his Maker. It istWs which, feparated from body, is then 
only, prqperly what it is% immortal a»d divine j which doqa 

not 

< De Anima, K iii* c. 6. which paflage is. commented by Plutarch from Ariftotle 
himfelf. Vid. Ptut. dc Confol. ad ApolJon. p. 115. Where he feys, that the dead 
are happy and btefled} and that to (peak ill of them falfely is to blafpbeme againft tbcTe 
far fuperipr to ourfelvcs^ This wprk of Ariftotle*s was ^. Dialo£;tie» written in bor 
nour of Eudemus of Cyprus. It is mentioned by Plutarch in Dion- p. 967* The 
paf&ge above alluded to in the work De Anima is ftrangely perverted by Ariftode's 
conmeatators; whofe erroneous interpretation is adopted b)(Warburton in the fol- 
lowing paflage, as bold in afiertioo a^ defedive in proof. " Ariftotle thought of (he 
foul like the reft, as we learn from a paflagc quoted by Cudworth • out of his Nico- 
machean Ethics ; where having fpoke of the fenfitive foub, and declared them mor- 
td, he goes on in this manner: * It remains that the mind or iotelled, and that 
alpoe pce^odftingt enter from without, apd be only divine t*' But then he diftinr- 
gui(bea again concerning this mind ojr intelleft, and makes it two-fold, agent and 
patient, the former of which heconclude> to be immortol, and the latter corruptibk. 
The agent imeUeft ia only immortal and eternal^ but the paffive is corruptible. 
Cudworth thinks this a very doubtful and.ohfcure paflage, and imagines Ariftotle wa^ 
led to write thus unintelligibly by his doarine of forms and qualities,, whereby cor- 
poieal and incorporeal fubftances are confounded togeAcr. But had that great man 
lofleded on the general ipabn^otfiic to in he woulAhave fcen the p«8ige was plain 
and eafy ^ and that Ariftoth, from the common principle of the human fouPs being 
part of the divine fubftance, here draws a conclufion againft a future ftate of feparate 
ewftencc, which, though it now appears all the philofophers embraced, yet aH were 
not as we firidi fo forward to avow- The obvious meaning of the words then is. this : 
« Theagent inteUeft (feys \m) is only immortal and eternal, but the paffive corrup. 
tWe, u e. the particular ftn&tions of the foul wiU ceafe after death, and the fubftance 
of it WiU be refolved into the Joul of the univcrfe ; for it was Ariftode's opinion, who 
compared the foul to a tabula rafa, that human fenlations and refleaions were paffions. 
Thcfe, therefore, are what he finely calls the paffive intelligent, which he lays (ball 
ceafc,oriscoiruptiWe. What he meant by the agent wtcffigent, we learn from his 



• InteUeOiuii $yftem» p. 55* 

commentators. 
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not decay with our corporeal powers ; and whoie energies are 
fo totally difierent from thofe of organifed matter, that whereas 

out 

coaimentators, who interpret it to fignUy, as Cudworth here acknowledges, the divioe 
inteUed ; which glob Ariftode himielf fully juftiiies, in calling it itw, divine*." 
On this paflage I would firft obferve, that though I had frequently read the Nice- 
macbean Ethics^ I could not meet widi the words cited by Warburton; and for this 
good realbn, that fuch words are not diere to be found. In the firft edition of Cud- 
worth^s Intelleduat Syftem, that great Author is very negligent in citing his autho- 
rities ; and in the fecond edition pubtiflied by Birch, we are referred to Ariftotle de 
Generatione & Comiptione, 1. li. c. $• Tlie paflage quoted, however, is not to be 
found there, nor in any part of the work on Generation and Corruption* It is to be 
found, indeed, in the Phyiical Auicultations ; and words to the iame purpofe oqpur in 
the fifth chapter of the firft book de Anima. hhw^ tomn tyyuv^i, ^tna, tk wt «ai « 
^i»fi<7dfti. ^' It is likely that the mind is a fubftance exifting in the body, and not liable 
to be deftroyed with the body." From this and feveral other pailages, where Ariftode 
always fpeaks with the greateft modefty on the fubjed of the human intelled, quali- 
fying his words with a ^ perhaps," ** it is likely," Warburton had no right to conclude 
that Ariftotle maintained the pre-exiftence of the mind as a part of the Divinity. 
The argument which he brings in fupport of this aflertion, ** that Ariftotle calls the 
afiive intelligent. Divine,". is not conclufive, becadie Ariftode, with other Greek 
writers, might ufe the epithet ^ Divine" as fynonymous with excellent, as the Lace- 
daemonians, when they admired any one greatly, called him Simc (inftead of ^i«c) 
ofufi. Edik:. Nicom. 1. viL c. i. But the Stagirite feldom ufas any word which he 
does not accurately define, and when be calls the imeDeft Hvim^ or what is mffi 
divine in us ; Ethic. Nicott. I. x. c 7 ; fub init. be t»Us us plainly what he means 
by thefe eXpreffions, which he iays can have no tcber fenft, bat either that thought^ 
f . e. the energy of intelle£t, from which only it «lerives its excelknce and dignity, 
extfts moft perfe6Uy in the divine nature ; or, fecondly, becaufe intdleA enables as, 
imperfiedly indeed, to comprehend Aat nature. The learned Reader may compile 
the^foWowingpaffages, Ariftot. Meuphyf. 1. i. cii. p. S41. De Anima, I. i. cv. 
p. 625. and Metaphyf. K xiv. c. ix. p. 1004. That intelkgenci in capacity is privr in 
time to intelligence in tnergfj in the individual^ hit not e^ktify^ means merely that the 
human mind is cspaUe of incriligence before it becomes a£hially imciligem $ but that 
all intelligence in capacity is derived (rom intelligence in energy, that is^ from God. 

* • - ■ *» I — ■ " ■ ail ■■■»■ . f jh iii> I - . I. ■ I ■ ■ til < , jfc— ^. - m ■ 1» ■ 

* Divine LcpntM, vol. i. bOok iii. Mt. 4. 

Ha Metaphyf. 
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our fenfes are eafily fatigued, overpowered, and deftroyed by 
the force and intenfity of objedls fenfible^, the intelled is 
roufed, quickened, and invigorated by the force and intenfity 
of objects intelligible ; inftead of being overftrained or blunted', 
it fharpens and fortifies amidfl obftinate exertions j and finds 

itt 

Metaphyf. 1. ix. c. viii. p» 938. & feq. and the laft chapters both of his Phyfics and 
Metaphyfics. That the mind when feparated from the body is only what it is^ means 
that it then afTumes Its true nature, adivity, and dignity, and is then better and happier 
than it was before, in which Ariftotle fays that many agreed with him. uTip ^E^rtor 

Tf fu (All fjurcb aufAetro^ tnui, xaQwinf i»wds Jayta-Qciit Kai 4poXXo»( o-vyhjtn* Arittot* de Anima, 

Li. c. in. p« 623. That it then perpetually cnergifes^ not needing the afliftance 
of memory, is explained by what Ariftotle fays on memory, in his book on that 
fubjed, c.ii. p. 681.& feq. in which he (hews that memory depends on afibciat ion 
of perceptions, and that aflbciation again depends on motion ; whereas the intelle£l is 
fimple, impaflive; and, exifting independently of fpace, incapable of motion; 
except by way of acceffion or appendage, as a failor is moved irr a fhip. De Anim<r, 
h i. c. 3. 

Since writing the above note, I find that Lord Monboddo cites and tranf- 

lates part of the paiTage which I have endeavoured to explain ; but his Lordfliip, 

I think, conftrues it wrong. On the words 00 ftir»jp)w(>o/*iy h^ 5t» raro fMv aTradic* ^ 

w»9irr»«o( vti<i fOaproffy Ka\ etnv TtfTtitfdiv voii> he obferves, ^* chat what Ariftotle here fays 

of the mind's thinking of nothing without the pailive intelled refers to the progreffioti 

from the ftate of mere capacity in which the intellea is, before it is rmprcflcd by 

external objcdb J which impreflion is abfolutely neceflEiry for its operating in this 

our prefent ftate." His Dordihip here condefcends to fpcak rather like a. follower of 

Locke or Hume than as the difciple of Ariftotle ; and the text will not atail bear his 

interprctationt for the awvwre can only refer to the adiive intellefl, without which 

Ariftotle lays the paflive thinks of nothing. Pluurch exprcfles Ariftotle's meaning 

in popular language. w«»^*« h rw i» ip? f«)M» in a^*»Tw *»» Ouof, &c. " That of all 

things belonging to man, the improvement of his mind alone is immortal and divine ; 

—neither to be aflailed by fortune nor fliaken by calumny ; not to be deftroyed by 

difeafe nor weakened by old age." Plutarch de Liber. Educand. p. 5. Edit. XyJand, 

My explication of the obfcure pafiages in Ariftx>tle concerning the foul is confirmed 

by what he himfclf lays on the fubjeft of education in the isth chapter of the feventh 

book of his Politics. The Reader will find the paflage in the following tranflation^ 

book iv. c. 15. Ancient Meuphyfics, v» ii. b. iii. c iv. p. 165. 

* De Anima, U ii. c. xii. p. 64$. . 
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In fuch alone its beft improvement and moft exquifite 
delight*. 

Having recognifed the dignity and the powers of man, Ariftotle's 
Ariftotle, in his works throughout, examines how thofe ferred to " 
powers have been exercifed in rearing, the fair fabric of ^'^^c'^^*^^' 
fcience, which it was his own ambition to complete and 
to adorn. Adverfe accidents interrupted, as we have feen^ 
from pofterity the full benefit of his labours; yet the 
treatifes which emerged amidft the general wreck of his 
writings, beft arrange themfelves under the three^fold divifion 
of the objeds of human thought j God,, Nature, and Man : 
which divifion he himfelf feems continually to keep in view. 
Whpitever reafonings relate to theology, though fcattered in dif- L God. 
ferent treatifes, may be referred, therefore, to his Metaphyfics ; 
a name unknown, indeed, to Ariftotle, but given to his theo^ 
logical works by his editors, and importing that the fourteen 
books which bear it, fhould immediately follow his numerous 
treatifes on the fubjefl: of phyfics or natural philofophy ; that 
we may not reft fatisfied with the knowledge of bare efFefts, 
but proceed to the inveftigation of caufes, and of the Deity 
himfelf, the primary caufe of all ". His hiftories of the heavens n. Nature, 
and of the earth ; of animals, plants, and minerals ;. and even 
of man, confidered pierely as a material and fentient Being, 
may conformably with modern language be arranged under the 
head of Nature ; though, in Ariftotle's own acceptation, that 
term has a more limited fenfe ;. and, for a reafon which will 

appear 

* De Anima, l.iii.. cc. 5, 6, 7, 8. p. 653. ct fcq, and Ethic. Nicom. I. x. cc 7 
and 8. 

^ Metaph. 1. xiii. c. 7. p. 988. 
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CHAP* appear hereafter, is confined to terreftrial objeds, and thofe 
Ui— <>^ ml exilting between this earth and the lunar fphere. Upon the 
III. Mm. Philofophy of Man^, as our Author calls it, that is, of Man 
confidered as a fociai and rational Being, endowed with fenti* 
ment, affe£don, and intelledl, Ariftotle's writings are as clear 
and copious as they are fdid and fatisfadory. His treatifes on 
Logic, Ethics, and Politics, as well as his books on Rhetoric and 
Poetry, may all be referred to this one head, and viewed as j 
connected parts of one great fyftem of knowledge, to which, 
after the moft patient e^camination, it will be found that the 
labours of his fuccelTors and* detra£tors have made but ilender 
additions. 
The proper In endeavouring concifely, but clearly, "to communicate to my 
Organon. " Readers the refult of our Author's reafonings and difcoveries 
under the three heads above mentioned, I fliall begin, for a 
reafon which will preiSently appear, with that work of his, re- 
cently the moft decried of all, but long extravagantly magnified 
as the great engine of difcovery, and fole infkrument" of uni- 
verfal fcience. Ariftotle himfelf never viewed it in this falfe 
and flattering light, nor ever beftowed on it thofe pompous 
titles. The various trads compofing the Organon, as it is 
called, are not even given by him as parts of one and the fame 

work, 

' n* <vifi ta ai^fmwa ^t^o0-of («• Ethic. Nicom» L X* C« tilt. 

"> Tlie word opyavor, organuiD, is found in Diogenes Laertius (1. i. (e£l. 28.}; 
tfhete Ariftotle'S philofophy is divided into pra£tical and rpeculative : the prfiidicai 
comprebending his Ethics and Politics ; the fpeculative. Natural Philofophy and 
Logic. Diogenes, however, does not ufe the word in the fenfe in which it was after- 
, wards taken by Ariftotle's commentators. Befides, when Laertius fays, that logic is 

a part of fpeculative philofophy, he contradt£ts Ariftotle himfelf, who divides fpecu- 
lative philofophy into the three branches of Mathematics, Phyfics, and Theology. 
Metaph. l.vi. c.i* p*904. 
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work \ They all relate, however, to one and the lame fub* 
jeft ; fince dialeSic^ in the ftrid and proper fenfc, is merely 
the art of dialogue, that is, the art of converfing. Ariftotle's 
Organon, therefore, rightly underftood, is nothing more than 
an endeavour to teach the rational and ikilfiil employment of 
that chara(Seriftic faculty o£ man, by which he exprelTes, 
through appropriate figns"",, not only his perceptions of fenfe, 
but what is indefinitely more various, the comparifons, ab- 
ftra£dons, and concluficHxs of his own mind concerning them. 
It b in this fenfe that logic, or dialectic, in the order of com- 
municating liberal and univerfal knowledge, ought to precede 
the more abflrufe and loftier branches of philofophy, becaufe, 
by carefully analyling the figns by which internal operations, 
as well as external objeds, are exprefTed, we remount at once 
to the origin and fource both of our notions and of our per<« 
ceptions ; difcover their intimate connexions with each other; 
and unfold, even to the unexperienced miads of youth, a vaft 

intelledual 

* Even die difierent worka muft have been arranged otherwiie than they now ftand, 
fince in Tome of the firfi of them we find references to thofe nowpubUflied as the 
laft. 

^ Dialedic is the word often uled by Ariftotle himfelf to denote what is commonl/ 
called his Logic, or the fiibjed of the books contpofing his Organon* Vid^ Metaph* 
1. xiv. c. 4* Rhetor. L i* c. ii. 

p Ttit ii oMfuirw imif e» ffviiSoKof in* *^ Each word or name is a fymbol or figou" Oe 
Scnfu & Senfili. i. i. c. i» p. 663. The whole paflage, b^inning with etvrt^ h 
wrm Kftunrtny and ending with the words juft cited, may be abridged as follows: 
^ Hearing is the lenfe moft inftrumental to knowledge, not eflentially or in itfelf, for 
die- fenfe of feeing difcovers to us more of the differences cf things ; but becaufe 
found, which is the objed of hearbg, is the vehicle* of language ; which is com- 
pofed of words,'*eacb of which is afign/' Yid. etiam Oclnierpctt* hu c. u p. 36 
and 37* « 
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intelledual treafure,/of which, without being aware of it, they 
were already in pofleffion \ 

His analyfis Agreeably to thefe principles, the Stagirite defines difcourfe, 
l^ns^ag^ or fpeech, to be found fignificant by compaft, of which the 
parts alfo are fignificant ^ ; all difcourfe which fimply affirms or 
denies, he refolves into arguments, arguments into propofitions, 
and propofitions into words ; which laft are the ultimate ele- 
ments of language, becaufe, though fignificant themfelves, 
their parts are not fignificant '. Sounds fignificant by compact 
are either nouns, that is, names denoting things without any 
reference to time ; or verbs, whofe fignification is accompanied 
with the appendage of time *. Nouns are either proper names 
or appellatives ; a proper name denotes one individual only ; 
an appellative denotes various individuals, and often various 
Origin of kinds or claffes of individuals. The formation of appellatives is, 
^rms. according to Ariftotle, the united work of abftradion and 

afibciation " ; abftraftion, by which we feparate the combina- 
tions 

^ Comp. Ariftot. Topics U i« cii. p. i8i. & Ariftot. de Aoima, I.jii. c. ix. 
p. 656. 

' De Interpret I. i- c. iv, p^ 38. 

* To obviate obje&ions arifing from the fignificant parts of compound words, 
Ariftotleifays, iv h t»k ^^k-Xok* cfifMum fUf n, ax^a tf xaO* avTo . • . The fyllables are (igni- 
' ficant, but not eflentially ; (ince the whole word is fignificant by compai^ ; for how- 
ever fubtilely words may be analyfed, they will ultimately refolve themfefves, not 
into o^ofo, but into 9Vf£o>M*^ not into natural inftruments, but into conventional 
figns. De Interpret, c. iv. p. 38. 

' Ibid.c. iii. Thofe parts of verbs, therefore, which do not imply time are merely 
nouns. Ibid. 

» Compare Metaph. 1. xi. c. 2. pp. 955, 9$6. Ibid, c* xii. pp. 957, 958. Analyt. 
Poflerior, ltii« c. xix. p. 179. & (eq. De Memor. & Reminifc. p» 181. & feq. 
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tions of fenfe, and confider a complex objea In one view, 
without attending to the other afpefts under which it may be 
examined"; affociation, by which perceptions that are fimilar 
naturally revive each other in unbroken fucceffion; and, in con- 
fequence of their fimilarity, are expreffed by a common name, 
or appellative, which is equally applicable to them all «. In re- 
ference to this common name, which is merely a fign that dif- 
ferent objefls have been compared together, and found to agree 
in one or more refpefts with each other, different individuals 
are faid to belong to the lame f^ecies, and different fpfecies are 
ikid to belong to the fame genus ; for in order to explain the 
nature x>f things, and to fee their agreements and differences, 

■• Metaph. 1. a. o. ui. pp. 956, 957. 



*,*« *r m^r.«f^» «r.y^ y,„p^ ^^,^. ^ ^^ ^ . ^^^^ ^ ^ 

"t^rr*. '^»"*«'««'~intaim,that even geiieral principle, can only be 
gathered by .ndudion from perceptions of fenfe, or from repeated afts of memory 
c^kfcmg mto one expenence (,'. ,., ..^ ^^ ,, ^^ ,^„^ ^ .^.,, ^^ 
Ae cem,»rrfonbywh.ch th» mtelkaual operation {.explained equally applies t<, 
that by wh.ch " ., ^» "abftraa notions." gathered from repeated feLu^ar^ 

• *""!?! r^"^ '" ^""^^^ " ^" "" «y'"« ""y- ^^^ ^^ ««« ftop^ the 
l!^^m TH ? *'V"^5*»- - fi.cceffi«„,.ntil the whole wiUfc:„e. 
umesfand firm. The fame thmg happens in the irregular flow of our thoughts. 

^ ^' ~Tf "? '^ T '"**""** '''^'^ ^ *« »*«a in which it agrees 
w.th other individuals. ^.U recall ma«y fimilar objeSs to the mind; the ftabiliLf 
theonewaicommumcate ftabiHtyto ike others, and thus give birth to what are 
called Umv^lak, that «, to gene«lier«, equally appli«ye to an i^lefinite numb^ 
ofrndividuals." .^^ y.y„ „i,^ ^, .,^„ ^ » .. ^;«. ^W Sl 

ce-ve by fenfe. the univerlal. he mean, that we view the objeft under that f^I 
vrhichu agree, with other crt^ea., ^ the contemplation of it under that afo^nl^ 
or. m other words, the confiderlng certain appearances of it apart fro^AeWft ol 

I^^T'S:^.^-^^^ thouihitfe. Je part^j^,^,^; 

VOL. I« , 
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it is not neceflary to fuppofe the e^siftence of geueial ideas^ but 
it is neceflary that one word or term fhould^ in tl» fame &afef 
be applicable to many individuals, and aUb that one/wocd or 
term fliould, in the fame fenfe, be applicable to many fpedbet \ 

Their im- Independently of this power in man, of expreffing things ri^^ t 
are alike by a common fign, his knowledge would be confined 
to the coarfe and complex intimations of fenfe ; he could noc 
form even the moft common notion of all, namely, thsA of 
number, iince objeds could not be enumerated, unlefs thep 
were previoufly referred to the lame genus or dafs, that is, ua« 
h& they were exprefled.by one common fign« They muft be 
£d many trees, fo many animals, or at lead fp many beings ; 
and thus generically united, before they can be fpecifically or 
even numerically diftinguifhed. For this, reafon Ariftotle ob- 
ferves, that " one" and ** being" are, of sil terras, the moft 
univerfal ; they are applicable to all other general tqrms ; they 
can be iaid in the fame fenfe of them all, but no other term. ' 
can be corredly faid of them, becaufe no other term exprefles 
the full extent of their meaning ' j or, in other words, is ufed 
as a fign for all the variety of things which they are employed 

The catcgo- *^ denote. Next to them, in point of univcrfality, the ten ca- 
tegories immediately follow. Thefe moft comprehenfive figns 
of things are called, in Latin, Predicaments, becaufe they 
can be faid, or predicated, in the* fame fenfe of all other terms, 
as well as of all the objeds denoted by them; whereas no 
Other term can be correftly faid of them, becaufe no other is 

employed 

T Analyt. Poftcr. I. i. €• xi. p. 141. ibid, c.x^civ. p. 155. 

» Mctaph. 1.x, c. «• p. 945. The to U km to of/*unity aqdbeing^" agree, lie ob- 
ferves, in the univerrality of their fignificatipn* They contain all the categQcics, 
but are not included in any of them. 
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ctoployed to exprefs the full extent of their meahmg. They 
are,; fiibflafice^ quality, quantity, relation, time, place, aftion, 
paffiofi, pofition, and habit*. All the objefts of human thought 
that can be exprefled by fmgle words, arrange themfelves under 
one or other of thefe general terras. Ariftotle (not indeed in 
his ** Categories,'* but iti his works collectively) explains the 
nature and properties of each; and thus opens to the inquifitive 
mind a wide field of various knowledge, fince the properties of 
each predicament belong to all the objeds, or clafles of objects, 
comprehended under^ it, and the properties of the whole united 
extend to all things in the univerfe. But to avoid the reproach 
of bewildering his readct in barren generalities, the philofopher 
frequently applies his reafonings concerning figns to the things 
fignified by them; perpetually inculcating, that individuals 
only have a real cxiftence, and that what are called in the 

Pythagorean 

* tn it ravrct rot o^iSftoy hita' n trh «d^or» «otey» «r^f rt* vov^ worry mi^aiy ix*^y mouap 

weiaxM" Topic, Li. Q.g. p. 285. What is here called n iri9 the author eUewhere 
calls fubftance, as Categor. c. iv. p- 1 $ ; where be fays, that all iingle words denote 
•tither fubftatiees, or quantity, or quality* &c. This tenfold divifion had been made 
before Ariftode^s timej and explained by the Pythagoreans, particularly by Archytas 
^l*arentum, in his bo6k wipi to vcuro^^ ** concerning the Univerfe.** A great part of 
that work, in its primitive Doric, is preferved in Simplicitts* Commentary oit 
Ariftotle's Categories. But Archytas and the other Pythagoreans confidered as " the 
principles of things/' what Ariftotle ealls vx^iiara Karnyo^io^j *^ figures or forms 
^ predication," and ao>»« utdoXtf, **univerlal denominations.'' Thus alio they 
Wfefc C6ttfidered by Archytas the Peripatetic (Boeth. in Predicam. p. 112.), ♦irhoni 
Mr. Harris (Philofoph. Arrangements, c.ii. p. 31.) confounds with Archytas the 
Pythagorean. The confiflering of thefe comprehenfive genera as the principles and 
caufes of the univerfe with the Pythagoreans, or merely as univerfal denominations 
with Ariftode, conftitutes as wide a difierence as that between a vifionary and « 
philofopber. 

♦ Categor. c. v. to c. ix. indufively. 
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Pythagorean or Platonic philofophy, numbers, ideas, immutable 
and eternal effences, are merely the work of human thought 
exprefled and embodied in language % This do^rine is nearly 

allied 

« Catcgor: c. v. p. 17. « That if individuals, or th© foft fubftances, wttt nol^ 
nothing clfc could be j" fo that, inftead of ideas, &c. making them, every thing Aat 
exifts is made byjand from them. And again, «Ai (m w twu^ « h n «a^ t» mojix, 
$ix atayttfi, tt a^oi^ti ir«»' uhu furroi i» uara vo}Jm oX^Ok uwu9 atayKn • • . hi ofm n h 

not TO avro, i t» vXfiwtfy uvuvg ^u o/bioivfAor. " For the purpofe of demonftration, it is not • 
neceflary to fuppofe the exiftence of general ideas, but only that one general term caqt 
be applied with truth, and in the iame fenfe, to many individuals/' Analyt. Poller. 
1. i. C.xi. p. 141. Compare cxxiv. p. 155. En h nhiua mmptn n ihoi wn mf 
ravra, «r» i» ^^}Xej» njir f«a^^ov u it» tup a>}Mfs i^a fMi n ^fMum, a^^' « «0My, « ar^^ tb, n 

«oii»* II h a^ets-ex i avoJk»|i( «iriai oxx' o aM»i9. ^ It is not neceflary to fuppofe^ that 
die general term, denoting any clafs of fubftances, exprefies any thing befide the dif- 
ferent particulars to which it applies, any more than the general terms denotbg qua« 
lities, relations, or adions. One general term (lands as the fign for a variety of par-> 
ticulars confidered under one and the (ame afped j but to fuppofe that this term re- 
quires one fubftantial archetype, or idea, as general as itfelf, is the hearer's fiiult ; fuch 
a fuppofition not being neceflary for the purpofe of demonftration." The iimplicity 
and folidity of Ariftotle's philofophy was early deftroyed by confounding it with Pla- 
tonifm.Tbe evil has been perpetuated from age to age, by his commentators and pre- 
tended followers ; not excepting the lateft of them all, Mr. Harris and Lord Mon- 
boddo, who perpetually afcribe to the Stagirite die dodrine of general ideas,, whicb^ 
in the paflages above cited, he formally denies. Thofe laft-mendoned writers 
acknowledge that Ariftode oppofed Plato, in denying the feparate and fubftandal 
exiftence of ideas, but maintain, that he afTerted their exiftence originally in the divine 
intelled, forming what we call the intelledual world. ^' From thence proceeds the 
material world, which is a copy of thefe forms or ideas. The firft kind of ideas, the 
Peripatedcs called «^o T«y ooXTuiry, ^before the many;" the other kind they called u ro^q 
«ro7^K, ^Mn the many;" and thefe laft are the fubftantial forms of the Peripatetics ^ that 
is, the form which gives the (iibftance or eflence to the thing. And, laft of all, come 
the ideas in our minds, which, being formed from the many, and only in confequence 
of their exifting in the many, are faid to be m to»$ iwx;u»»f, " after the many." Mon- 
boddo Ancient Metaph. vol. u p. 466. Mr. Harris, in defcribing this triple order of 
ideas, fpeaks to the (ame purpofe. ** By. mind we mean fomethipg which, when it 

aas^ 
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allied to another of Ariftotle's above explained, that all our 
dired knowledge originates in perceptions of fenfe j and in 

both 

zStSj knows what it is going to do ; fomething ftorcd with ideas of its intended Works, 
agreeably to which ideas thefe works are falhioned. Hermes, book iii. c. iv. p. 380. 
Again,. To work and to know what one is about is to have an idea of what one is 
doing ; to poflefs a form internal, correfponding to the external, to which external it 
fervcs for an exemplar or pattern. Here then we have an intelligible form which is 
prior to the fenfible form." Ibid. p. 376. The fame authors abound in repetitions of 
the fame dodrine, which feems indeed to have been univerfally that of Ariilotle's com- 
mentators. But what fays the author himfelf. I (hall repeat his own words, left I (hould 
incur the reproach of fpeaking harfhly. re ^1 }aynv va^tyiM !»«» xm funx^tt avrm rat 

a»M% MJi»6koyu9 trit ft»t furof o^a$ Xtyttr tBotfrriKoq* Ti ya^ ift To ipyo^ofuvoi «^o( r«$ thai »flra-» 
CAinror ; ir^xirmrf hmu Ka% ytiyna^m oritfy xatyLn uxa^ofMff^ Metaph. Lxi. C 5. p. 959^ 

^To call ideas exemplars or patterns, and to fay that other things ar&made in imitation, 
or by participation of them^ is mere empty found and poetical metaphor. Whoever 
confidered in working an idea as his model ? Things may exift or be made that never 
bad an exemplar or archetype." According to Ariftotle, ^* the definition is the 
idea of the things and the definition is compofed of words." x«yof k^o^ m v^ayiietrog 
. • . xa^ XoTDf av9KttrM i| ovofAar^r. Comp. De Anima, 1. i. c.i. p. 61 8* and De 
Senfo,. c i. p. 663. I cannot conclude this note without obferving, that fomething 
nearly akin to Ariftotle's dodrine concerniiig the categories or univerfals was revi ved» 
in the darknefs of the eleventh century, by the fed called Nominalifts, which had for its 
author Rofcellinus, a native of Brittany and Canon of Compiegne. But the Stagirite's 
genuine tenets were generally unknownin that century, and fo little underftood afterw 
wards, (being ftudied only in corrupt verfions, Arabic and Latin,} that the fe£l of the 
Nominalifts, after the complete triumph of the fuppofed Ariftotelian philofophy in the 
twelfth, and fucceeding centuries, were regarded as rafh innovators and philofophical 
heretics. Their opinions, however, agreed more nearly with thofe of Ariftotle than 
the opinions of thofe who believed themfelves the Stagirlte's moft obfequious follow^ 
crs ; although the language of the Nominalifts feems to have been extremely liable to 
be perverted to the purpofes of fcepticifm,. as taking away the fpecific diftindlions of 
things; and is in faft thus perverted by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, and their innumera- 
ble followers. But Ariftotle's language is not liable to this abufe ; he every where main- 
tains the ftability of truth, and the reality of thofe fpecific diftin<£lions which general 
terms are employed to exprefs. He agrees with the Nominaliits, for example, that the 
words " horfe" and " dog" have not any correfpondent archetypes or ideas in.the mind, 

as. 
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C HA P* J)oth thefe capital points, the Learned^ after innumerable difputes, 
carried on with fingular eagemcfs through many centuries, hare 
generally embraced his opinion; and, what is mod remarkable, 
chiefly fmce the time that undue deference ceafed to be paid to 
his writings, and that his name was no longer fuperftitioufly 
venerated by thofe who either read what they did not under- 
ftand, or who affeded to admire what they had never taken the 
trouble to read. 

The 

as general as themfelves^but he maintains that thefe words imply therefult of thecora- 
parifon of different individuals agreeing in Che (ame i»lof, the fame (how or appearance; 
for the fight, as he obferves, is that of all the fenfes which enables us to perceive the 
greateft number of the agreements and differences of things, and is therefore moft ge- 
nerally ufeful in claffing them ; or, in other words, in diftinguifliing thofe which are 
alike by a fign common to them all ; that is, by a general name* Metaph. 1. iv« c. 7* 
p. 88 1. Comp. De Senfu, c i. p. 662. and Metaph. 1. i. c. i. p. 83^. To prevent 
the poffibility of miftake or obfcurity in the above note, it is neceflkry to obferve, that 
the word ^Mdea" in Englilh is popularly ufed, notmereiy to denote anobjed of thought, 
but thought itfelf. To deny ideas in this latter fenfe is to deny thinking. But this is 
not the philofophical meaning of the word, as underftood by the pretended followers of 
Ariftotle, any more than by Locke in his Eflay on the Human Underftanding ; by 
whom, ideas are faid to be the objefb immediately prefent to the mind in thinking. 
Effay, b. i. c. i* p. 13. Now Ariftotje, in the following paflage, cxprelsly denies the 
prcfcnce or exiflence of any objeft in the mind, wheo it theorifes or thinks, diftinft 
from the aft of the mind itfelf. •»» tw ^tffnww, t Aoyo^ to vfmyfM, tcm i >ou«n$* »x »T»e* 
morrow t» rec^Mi mm w w, oaa f^m Jxii» fX«» fo avro ira*' «« i mji^K t» toHfum fi$a. Me- 
taph. 1. xiv. c, ix. p.1004. In another paflage he fays, J ^^vxn vvt trira vmna. «* The 
mind is after a fort all things." De Anima, l.iii. c.ix. p. 656. What is meant 
by T« jraOoitf, « generals, univerfals, ideas," as the words are tranflated by his pre- 
tended followers, he ftates clearly thus : Earn f in* r» fM» ««flo;^' rw vfayfiarm* ra h 

««d' ixetrot' \Kytj ^1 KoOoXtt fitf, iTt w^«oww wtftnu xctrnyo^ta^M* Kcff nutrof h, ^u' oi« 

ai^^tjvou rui Kftflo^a* ««xx»«« it^ rm ««9' ixorov* &c. De Interpret, c* vii. p. 39. 
** The diftinftion is to be made between univerfals and particulars ; univerlals, which 
on be predicated of many, as the term « Man^" particulars, as " Callias," the propet 
name o/aa individual." 

6 
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The redudlion of things to genera or claflfes, by applying to C HA P. . 
' them common names, is the foundation of divifion and defi«> t *» * mj 
aition, which have been called by a ju£k metaphor the firm dcfinidonr*^ 
Handles of Science. Each of the categories, or clafles, above 
mentioned, that of fubftance for example, may be varioufly di- 
vided according to the intent of the divifion, which may be under- 
taken for explaining the works of art or of nature; for delineating 
the inftitutions of civil policy, or defcribing the ftrudture of 
plants and animals; in a word, for examining any objedt, whe- 
ther material or intellectual, about which human thought is 
Qonverfant. But for whatever purpofe the divifion is intended, 
it can be perfpicuous and fatisfadfcory only when it defcends 
fironL the more general dafles, or terms, to thofe which are lefs 
general, until it arrives at the lowefl fpecies of all, which re- 
jed):s all further partition but into individuals only**. The in* 
termediate terms between the higheft genus and this lowefl 
fpecies, ftand each of them in two diflind relations, and there- 
fore receive two different names, that of genus with refpeft to 
the lefs gfcneral terms which they contain, and that of fpecies 
with refped" to the more general terms under which they are 
contained *. Such is Ariflotle's own dodlrine concerning 

clafRfication 

^ Analyt. Pofter. 1. ii. c. xiii, p. 175. 

• Compare Categor. c.ii. p. 15. and Analyt. Prior, c. i. p. 52. The fubje<a has 
been ftrangely perplexed by miftalcing Ariflotle's language, which is in itfclf highly 

peripiCUOUS* r^ ^ ttlXu ufAl in^v iTfftfy ««» TO xaret trano^ xarffyofua^w ^eert^w dttn^y, 
T flWTof ir*' Xiyof4i» ^f TO xctra wmnof XArnyt^tta^at, orcut /xii^f » n t» vToXftfurv X«^i»y, xarm « 
6ar9fo¥ « ?axfifiavr». •*.To fay that one term is contained in another is the fame as /aying, 
that the fecond can be predicated of the firft in the full extent of its fignification ; and 
one term is predicated of another in the full extent of its fignification, when there is 

no 
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C HA P. claflification and divifion j a dodtrine continually exemplified 
< / ^ in his works throughout, moral as well as phyfical ; and admi- 
rably illuftrated by fome modern writers, elpecially on the fub- 
je6ts of natural hiftory, 

Propofitioiis. Having explained the ufes and functions of fingle words, 
the author proceeds to examine their combinations into propo- 
fitions, and the combinations of propofitions into reafoning or 
difcourfe. According to the meafure of our defires or exigen- 
cies, our power or inability, language is varipufly moulded 
into commands^ prayers, or wiflies ; but for the purpofes of 
inftru£tion or argument, it requires the form of an enunciative 
propofition, which is defined by Ariftotle " the affirming or de- 
nying one thing of another." But all that can be diredlly- 
affirmed of any fubjedt is, either that it belongs to a certain 
clafs, or that it is poflefled of certain qualities. Thofe qualities 
are either fuch as neceflarily inhere in the thing itfelf while it 
remains what it is, or retains its diftindive name; or fecondly, 
qualities neceflarily proceeding from the former ; or thirdly, 
qualities which do not uniformly belong to the fubjefit, nor pro- 
ceed from thofe uniformly belonging to it, but which accede to 

it 

f\o particular denoted by the fubjcft, to which the predicate does not apply.'* This 
remark, which is the foundation of all Ariftotle's logic, has been fadly mtftaken by- 
many. Among others, the learned and truly refpedable Dr. Reid writes as follows : 
^* The being in a fubjedl, and the being truly predicated of a fubjed, are ufed by 
Ariftotle in his Analytics as fynonymous phrafes. And this variation of ftyle has led 
fome perfons to think that the Categories were not written by Ariftotle." See Kaim's 
Sketches, vol. iii. p. 316. But the two phrafes of "being in a fubjeS," and "being 
predicated of it/* are fo far from being ufed as fynonymous, that the meaning of th« 
4one is dn-efUy the revcrfe of the meaning of the other. 
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it merely by way of adjutidi m appejida^ ^ Tlius wc can iky of CHAP, 
man, that he is an animal, which is the dafs to which he belongs; ^ ^*_ ^ 
that he is an animal capable of reafon, which is the quality no* 
ceflarily inherent in him, while he deferves his diftindive name^ 
tiiat he is capable of learning grammar or geometry, which are 
qualities neceflarily flowing from the former ; but when we 
proceed farther, and afcribe tp him qualities not neceflarily 
flowing from thofe inherent in the fpecies, although they may 
be found in many individuals, and even many nations, it is 
plain that thefe qualities are mere accefiions or appendages to \ 
hia^diftindive name or fpecific cfaarader. 

To define a thing, or to define a term, (for when words are The fpecific 
confidered as* figns, thefe expreffions are fyaonymous,) is to 
tell, ,a8 precifely and perfpicuoufly as polTibie, what that thing 
IS, or what that term fignifies. This can only be done by 
afcertaining the clafs to which the objefl: to be defined imme<* 
diately belongs, and the quality or qualities which, neceffarily 
inhering In it, uniformly diftinguifhes that objeA from other 
objects belonging to the fame ^ clafs or genus. That quality, 
therefore, or thofe qualities form what is called the fpecific 
difference; becaufe they diftinguifli the fpecies in queftion from 
the other fpecies in the fame genus, or the object in queftion 
d^om the other objeQs that moft neariy refemble it* Thus, . to 

define - 

^ Topic* Li. c«¥tS. p. 285. The Greek word (rvftffefnxof is, as far as I know, 
mniverfally Itranflatcd^^accident ;" <rvf*CiCwaT«, in the plural, "accidents;** from which, 
^^ Accidence/' denoting the little book that explains the properties of the eight parts 
•of fpeech, is generally held to be a corruption. But accident, in its proper fenie of 
"what is cafual or fortuitous, has nothing to do with the one or the other i and Ariftotle's 
meaning of irvfjiQiQnx^ ought to be ^prefled by a Latin or Englifli word derivedi not 
tcota * accldo^' but from ^ accedg.* 

fOL. I. IC 
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C HA P. define the number three, or the triad, we may fay or predicate 
of it, that it is a quantity, and that kind of quantity called 
number, and that kind of number called an odd number ; but 
each of thefe predicates, and all of tliem united, have a figni- 
fication far more extenfive than that of the fubjeft j. fmce there 
arc other quantities befide number, and other numbers befide 
odd numbers, and many other odd numbers befide three. How 
then are we to proceed to find the exadl definition of the triad ? 
We muft continue to combine (till more of thofe predicates, 
until the whole of them unitedly will apply to the number 
three, and to it only ; although each of them taken feparately, 
and even any number of them fhort of the whole, have a far 
more extenfive fignification. Thus, with the predicates " num* 
ber" and " odd" we muft join that of " firft," defining the triad 
** the firft odd number ;'' for though the predicate *' firft" ap- 
plies to the number " two" as well as to " three," yet " the firft 
odd number" applies to "three" only*. It may be neceflary here 
to remark, that,' in the acciurate language of Ariftotle, unity is 
not number,, but the element of number^; all numbers are com- 
pofed of units, but they themfelves are indivifible and ultimate 
elements, incapable as units of farther relblution *. For coarife 
practical purpofes, arithmeticians talk o£ the parts of unit ; but 
when they do this, they have always previoufly converted unity 
into number j as when we fpeak of the tenth of an inch, we 
muft neceflarily have firft changed the one inch into ten por- 
tions j the inch therefore, before it can bedivided^ ceaics to Be 

an unit, and is converted into ten* 

Ac- 

s Analyt. Poftcr. I.ii.c.xiii. p. 173. &feq» 
* JioTi Tp if agiOfw a^u* ii «^i6fMf • Metaph» Kx« c»i. p«943. 
•»Ti ya^ TH iox»ni3 f^arori^or fin 09 Ti. Ibid< c^iv* p,946j and agaio, mnaurm 
TC If IBM Ta «•^7Ulf «f aimt^nw tuu iunprvr. Ibid* €• iu* p* 945* ■ - ^ 
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According to Ajdftotle, defihitiorfs are the fountains of all 
fcience^; but thuofe fountains are pure only when they originate 
in an accurate examination and patient comparifon of the per- 
ceptible qualities of individual objeds; for it is in that cafe 
only, that our words being the corred figns. of things, the 
conclufions drawn from our intelledual operations on the figns, 
cxadtly apply to the things fignified by them. We muft cau- 
tioufly proceed, therefore, from particulars to generals \ that 
we may not be cheated by words " ; endeavouring to difcover, 
in each objed of our examination, that principal and paramount 
property in which all its other inherent qualities^ unite and ter- 
minate ". To this property we muft affign a name, when an 
appropriate name for it is wanting; and in the invention of this 
name, we muft refpeA the analo^es of language % that the 
fame relations may be preferved among words which fubfift 
among the things which they denote ^ The name, thus in- 
vented, is called the fpecific difference ;''which, in the objeds to 
vtrhich it applies, is not always that quality which is moft pal- 
pable or moft ftriking j for many other qualities are often 

adually 

^ «i«(;(sirtff oMoukvitm^ m o^^« Analyt* Poller. Lii. c. 3. p. 1^4. Compare 
Analyt. Pofter. I. ii. c.xvii. p. 17s. ' ' 

' jtA lu Ave tm xttdiMarw im t« kaOoXd ^tAawu. Analyt. Pofter. l;ii. c.xiii. 
p. 176. 

^ at o^MntfiMi XayddBMffn fMK^^oi ir ro»f Jlea^o^tl• Ibid* 

* Analyt. Pofter. i. ii. c. xiv. p. 176. & Topic 1. u c. iv. p. 182* 

^ ovTM ^i lara ou ^m^ ri( ^aCoi ok >f«)i luirau wfMtfra» u ove rtn v^vrtnt km reif vfp^ m 

#umr^i^0Y« TtOf(t) ra wofMroi. Categor. c. vit. p* 23. 

^ VOnnp, Metaph. Liv« C*vii» p*88l« oya^T^o^ « ro otofta aiifuioff o^i^fMq ymm* 

w w^7fMT0(» ti Metaph. 1. Vii. c iv. p.^oS. c. vi* p. 91 1* U feq. 
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aftually difcovered in them, before' w^ diftinguilh that moft im* 
portant and moft general one, which is implied in all the reft 
and which forms, as it were, the bafis on which they all ftand^ 
This paramount property exifts independently in its fubjcdl; 
but none of the other properties can fubfift independently of 
the fpecific difference, which is therdfore the principle in which 
they originate, and the fourcc from which they flow. In many 
objeds with whofe fenfible qualities we are moft converfant, 
this fource is concealed; yet to remount to it, when poffible, is 
the main bufinefs of philofophy, fince the more our knowledge 
is generalifed,. it will be the more fatisfaftcwry, and therefore the 
more delightful '. 

SyOogifiiW The patient examination of objeds, and the accurate defi- 

suUon of termsj are continually emjployed by our philofophert 
as the bcft means for arranging perceptions into fcience. Thefe,, 
and not fyllogifms, are the fble inftruments ufed by himfelf in 
the deepeft and moft various refearches that ever exercifed .the 
ingenuity of man.. Yet his. art of fyllogifm (an art ignorantly 
^ dqpreciated in the prefeat age, and more abfurdly magnified in 
preceding times beyond ita red worth) is not therefore ufelefs„. 
lalthough its real ufes, as will prefently appear, are altogether 
different from the purpofes to which it was long inoft injudi« 
icioufly applied. The art of fyllogifm was entkely Ariftotle's 
invention; and in appreciating His merit as a^philofopher, it be-^ 

comes; 

^ Toh Ta|a» ii hi 9rM» tea to w^wwr AaCii* ivro li irw,. mv ^h^j o waunv caaii)^^ 
•«ii»4i h fin mono. Analyt. Pofter* l.ii. c. xiit. p; 175. The word awayjo^n is uied in 
the lame fenre, when he fays (as quoted above) that » & «r, ^ unity and being,'' is^ 
implied in all the Categories. 

' Analyt* Pofter* LL c^xxiv* p. 155. 
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comes neceflary to examine his firft Analytics, in which that art 
18 contained, that we may be enabled to decide whether the fup«* 
poTed improvements of his fyftem by fome writers be not igno^ 
rant perverfibos, and. the objections made to the whole of it 
by others be not fenfelefs cavils. 

It was formerly obferved that every propofition, affirming or 
denying one thing of another, muft affirm or deny that the 
fiibjeft of which we fpeak belongs to a certain clafs, or that it 
is endowed with certain q^ualities •• But to affirm one term of 
another,, when both^ of them arc taken in the full extent of 
their fignification, is merely to fay that there is not any fjpecies 
or any individual. contained under the name of the fubjed, to 
which the name of the predicate does not apply. It matters 
not whether thofe names denote finances or qualities, or 
any other of the ten predicaments^. Whatever they deiote, 
tibe name of the fpecies, according to the principles on which 
all languages arc conflruded, may ftill be predicated of every 
individual, and the name of the genus of every Ipecies. When 
the definition of any term is predicated of that term, the defi- 
nition and word defined, having exaftly the fame fignification, 

they 

• The Author proves this byobferving, t^at tvctf {uhjt£k muft either reciprocate 
vnth its predicate^ ornot. If the fubjed reciprocates with the predicate^ that is, if 
the fttbjed can in its turn be predicated of it, then the predicate muft have been either 
the definition or the (Mroparty of the fiibjed : if the fubjed does not reciprocate, thtti^ 
d>e predicate muft have been either fometbing contained in the definition, namely the 
genus or fpecific difference, or fomething not contained in the definition, but ac- 
itimg to it as an appendage. Thefe relations of genus, diierence, &c. which the pre» 
dicates can ftand in to their UbjeGt are called, in. the Schotaftic Pbilofophyi At 
Predicables. They are the only things that can be affirmed yor denied of any fubjed, 
categorically; which means, in the language of Ariftotle, that can be affirmed of. 
any fubjed merely by the interpofition of the fubftantive verb between two terms. 
Topic, cviii. p.2$s* 

'3 
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CHAP, they both neceflarily apply to cxadly the fame number of 
T_ -,- __r things, and are therefore of exactly the fame extent. But in 
all proportions not identical, but which afiirm or deny one 
thing of another, the predicate is according to the ftrud:ure' 
of ^11 languages, naturally more extenfive than the fubjedt ' ; 
becaufe, as before obferved, to predicate one term of another 
is merely to fay that there is not any thing contained under 
the name of the fubjed: to which that of the predicate does 
not apply. The predicate^ therefore, in every propofition 
is called the major term; the fubjed, the minor term; 
arfd thefe terms are conjoined in difcourfe by the fubftantive 
verb " is,'* called therefore the copula. When we fay " the 
wall is white," the fubftantive verb is expreffed; the fame 
verb is underftopd, when we fay "Achilles runs;" becaufe 
the word "runs" may be refolved into " is running; " being in 
fad merely an abbreviation of it for the purpofe of communi- 
Nature and eating the rapidity of our thoughts with fuitable rapidity of 
gifm. fpeech". To prevent impofition arifing from the abufe of 

words, it is neceflary to be able quickly to difcern whether one 
term can be juftly predicated of another. Ariftotle, for this 
purpofe, invented the fyllogifm, which confifts in comparing 
both the fubjea and the predicate of any propofition with what 
is called the middle term, becaufe its natural place is the middle 
between the other two terms, called therefore the extremes. 
Let the queftion be propofed, whether temperance be a habit ? 
I readily find a middle term which is contained under the more 
-extenfive appellation of habit, and which itfelf contains the more 
liQiited appellation of temperance. The term«, therefore, ftand 

in 

' Categor.c.v. p. 17. 

^ At yei^ haftfu to aA^tiwof vyimtft in* 19 ro euA^uwi vyuukth &€• Metapb. h Y% 
c 7« p. 889. 
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* 

in this order ; HLabit, virtue, temperance j or, in the form of C H A ?• 
proportions, i - - _f 

Virtue is a habit. 

Temperance is a virtue; 
therefore temperance is a habit. Now die v^hole cogency^ of 
this argument depends on that great principle which prefides in 
the formation of language^ that things,, which have a common 
nature, receive a common name;. They may differ in many 
invportant particulars, yet having received: one common appel* 
lation from the particular in which they all agree, the term^ de- 
noting the genus may be predicated of every fpecies, and every 
individual contained under it. Whatever is afBrmed or denied 
of a more general term, may therefore be a£Srmed or denied of 
all the more^ particular terms, as well as of all the individuaF 
things to which its fignification extends. In the language of 
Ariftode, this is expreffed by his calling thofe things fynony- 
mou6 which have the fame name in the fame fenfe. Thus 
*' man'* and "• ox" are, according to him, fynonymous, becaufe 
the name of animal is equally applicable to both ' ; an obfer- 
vadon which muft found harfhly^ to thofe Englifh readers who 
have derived their knowledge of Greek through the circuitous 
ehannel of France. 

On the bafis of this one fimple truth, itfelf founded in the Wondcrfiit 
natural and univerfkl texture of language, Ariftode has reared a juScSfam. 

lofty io^Vfofm 

' Categor. c. i. p« 14. Words, fynonymous in the modern (enie, have nothing to. 
do with philolbphy, whofe terms, if accurate, cannot be interchangeable. Their, 
proper place is poetry ; accordingly we find, that Ariftotle,. in his now imperfefl trea^ 
tife on that fubjefl, had treated of avwfviM, «r 9>Mt ret ofOfi«Ta» xo^of ^1 avrof, that is, 
^ of various words meaning the fame things" which agreesAwith the modern accept- 
ation Simplicius in Categor. foI-Ariii, 
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loftf and rarious ftru^nre of abftrad fcience, clearly e^qprefled^ 
and fully demonllrated. To convince ourfelves of the wcm«- 
derful variety in a fubjed, feemingly fo iimple, it is fufiicient 
to obferve, that the middle term may either be the iubjed of 
both the premiiTes; or the predicate of both; or, as in the fyi« 
Ic^ifm given above, the fubjed of the major premifs, in which 
it is compared with thev major extreme, and the predicate of 
the minor premifs, in which it is compared with the minor ex- 
treme. Thefe various arrangements form what are called the 
three figures of fyllogifm ^; and in each of thefe three figures^ 
every one of the three propofitioos may be either affirmative or 
negative ; and each of the affirmative and negative propofitiona 
may be either universal or particular ; univerfal, when their 
fubjed is taken in die full extent of its meaittng, as ^^ all men 
are mortal ;" particular^ when their fubjed in its iignification 
is refirided to a part of the things which its- name properly de« 
notes, as " fome men are wife." If we exprefs thefe four kinds 
* of propofitions, the univeifal affirmative, the univer&d negative, 
the particular affirmative, and the particular negative, by the 
four vowels, a, e, i, o, we fhall find that they will affiird £xty- 
four difierent combinations by threes, which are called the dif- 
ferent modes in each figure ; and therefore one hundred and 
ninety-two combinations in the three figures coUedively. But 
the variety does not end here j for propofitions themfelves are 

either 

7 It may be 'proper to remark, that in books of logic there is a fourth figure which 
is laid to have been invented by Gaten the phyfician. In this Galenical figure, as it 
is called, the middle term is predicated of the major, and the minor term is pre- 
dicated of the middle. In this abfiird figure, the more general term is placed as the 
fubje£l of the morepartTcutar* The natural arrangement of the terms is thus totally 
reverted. But every fyllogifm in this figure, vAen properly exprefled^ naturally falls 
under Ariftode's firft figure. 
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either pure or modal • A pure propofition fimpljr affirms, or CHAP, 
denies one thing of another ; a modal propofition affirms or i_ — ^ j 
denies with the addition of neceffity or contingency, poffibility 
or impoffibility. When we confider, therefore, the numerous 
combinations that will refult from thefe new elements varioufly 
joined with the old, and that every new combination forms a 
diilin£t fyllogifm, it is impoffible not to admire the.perfevering 
induftry that. could contemplate each feparately, and examine 
how the truth of the conclufion was dfeded by each fpecific 
arrangement. 

From this indutftion, the moft copious and complete that any Allfyllo* 
fpeculation ever exhibited, Ariftotle infers that all conclufive fjf^t^"" 
fyllogifms whatever may be reduced to conclufive modes in the. fj^flf^/-^^*® 
firft figure'; of all which, the truth refts immediately t)n the 
grammatical principle above explained ; and of which, there- 
fore, the fyllogifm already given may ferve for an example.. 
When the three terms of a fyllogifm, therefore, are accurately 
defined, and the three propofitions compofing it are properly 
arranged, the juftnefs of its conclufion may always be perceived 
by a rapid glance of the mind difcerning, by means of the minor 
premifs, or the propofition in which the fubje£t of the con- 
clufion is compared with the middle term, whether the major 
premifs, or propofition in which the predicate of the conclufion 
is compared with the fame middle term, neceflarily infers the. 
cpnclufion. For enabling the mind readily to draw this in- 
ference in the cafe of all fyllogifms whatever, whether their con- 
clufions be affirmative or negative, univerfal or particular, and 
how awkwardly foever their terms may have been arranged, the 

Author 
* Comp* Analyt. Prior* c. vi!« p. 60. and c. xxiii* p* 79* 

X(XL. U h 
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CHAP. Author has recoorfe to no other rules or axioms than thpfe 
which concera what is called converfion and oppofition ; and 






that moft extcnfive principle of reafon which infers the truth 
of any prppofition by Ihewing, that to fuppofe it falfe leads to 
Rules of an abfurdity. To convert a proportion, is to make its fubje<3: 
and its picdicate change places. This may often be done fafely, 
becaufe in many propofitions the converfe will retain that truth 
which was in the propofition to be converted. All univerfal 
negatives^ for example, can always be completely converted. 
If no A is By no B is A ;. for if b could be predicated of any 
thing called A, for example of c, then c would fall under the 
naipes both of A and of b, which is contrary to the firft fup- 
pofition, that no A is b; or that b cannot be predicated of any 
thing called A *• When onfe term, therefore, is univerlally de- 
nied of another, that other may, without hefitation, be univer- 
faily denied of the firft. An univerfal affirmative propofition 
does not admit of a complete converfion, becaufe, according to 
what was formerly obferved, in every fuch propofition the pre- 
dicate muft apply to all the fpecies and individuals expreifed by 
the name of the fubjeS, but the fubjedl needs not therefore 
apply to all the fpecies and individuals contained under the 
> name of the predicate. But an univerfal affirmative, though it 
rejedls a complete, yet admits of a partial converfion. Thus if 
every a is B, fome B muft be A ; for if no b is A, then no A 
is B, as juft proved in the cafe of univerfal negatives. Particu- 
lar affirmatives admit of a complete converfion j for if fome A 
is B, then fome B is A ; fince, when no b is A, no A is B, as 
formerly proved in the cafe of univerfal negatives. Particular 
negatives do not at all admit of converfion, either complete or 

partial 

* Analyt. Prior, c.ii. p. 52 
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pattial. Thus, fome A is not b cannot be conVierted: bjr 

&yitig. that fome B is not A, becaufe, though the name of a 

^ecies does not apply to ibtne things comprehended undfer the 

name erf* its gieiius^, it dbes^ riot thence follow that the niattife of 

the gemiS does not apply to all the individuals comprehertdfed 

lindter thfe name of the^ ^pecies^'^^ The rules concerning cpn- 

verfion then are, that univerfal negatives, as wfell as particular 

affirmatives, ma^ be converted completely; that univerfat 

affirmatives can only be converted partiaUjr - and that particular 

negatives are totally incapable of converfioh* Thefe rulfes^ peiv 

fiiaps, maysil be refc^ved into one and the famii primitive truths 

df which thiey aire only difBerent expreflions; yet thefe drflfereht 

expreflifehV wHI oxh many occafions render the perception of 

^hak truth mote cHftinfl:, and the application of it more eaiy is. 

well as mote expeditious. The fame thibg bold^ here, as with 

refpedt to*^ tlte axioms of geometry, concerning tlie whole aiid: 

fts parts, equality and inequality, greater and leffer, fince the 

comprehehlton of any one of thofe terms neceflarily implies the 

comprehenfion of them all. Yet geometers find it ufeful to re- 

prefent the fame elementary truth under a variety of forms, that 

it may be more forcibly impreffed, and more readily applied ;, 

and! 

^ The doftlrincs of Ariftotle's Organon have been fifangety perplexed by con- 
founding the grammatical principles on which that work is built with: mathematical 
alcioms. All tbe modern fyftems of logic that have fallen into my hands, employ in de- 
monftrating the theory offyllogifm thefe two axioms, *^ Things agceeing with the fame 
third agree with each other :*' '* When one thing agrees with the third, and the other- 
does not, they do not agree with each other/' But Ariftotle teHs us, that thefe- 
axioms do not at all apply to the prcdicatioi>> of terms, the one of the other ; except 
when thofe terms denote mathematical quantities. The reafon why. they do apply to 
mathematical quantities he fays is» becaufe in themj.ij kroTu?>.woTiw, " equality i$ fame- 
nefs^j" and in them, equaltty is famenefs, becaufe d AoTt; e rqf w^birm »<rta( li; in* The 
definition of any particular obje£l denoted by the one, is precifely the fame with the 
definition of any particular bbje£t denoted by the other. Metaph. 1. x* q» iii* p« S45. 

La. 
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CHAT0 and the inde£nite number of mathematical theorems nbunately 
T refolve themfelvet into a few fimple propofitioaSy which may 

tbemrdves perhaps be confidered as only different ezprefiions (^ 
one and the lame original conception of the mind. 
P«»of oj>- Upon this great principle of tranflaring the fame truth into 
difierent words^ in order to render it more faimiliar to our 
thoughts^ Ariftotle next examines the dodrine of oppoGtion* 
Propofitions may be oppofite or contrary^ which are not contra- 
diStory ; becaufe the truth of the one does not always infer the 
falfchood of the other. Thus, " all men are white," " no man is 
white/' are contrary propofitions, and both of them falfe* "Some 
men are white,** " fome men are not white," are contrary propo- 
fitions, and both of them true. But if I fay, " all men are white,'^ 
♦• fome men are not white," the truth of the one propofition in- 
fers the falfehood of the other; becaufe in this laft cafe only the 
predicate ** whitenefs" is affirmed of the whole fpecies, and denied 
of fome individuals belong^g to it j which is inconfiftent with 
the great principle on which all language and all reafoning is 
founded % 

« Dc Interpret, c. vii. p. 39. & feq. and Analyt. Prior, c.xv. p. 117. & feq. 
To (hew how grofsly Ariftotle's logic has been miftaken, and with what contempt of 
reafon and grammar, as well as of good manners, the charafier of this philofopher has 
been aflailed, I (hall cite the foHowing paflage from a late author (Lord Kaims) of 
confiderablc reputation, and of very confiderable merit: " His (Ariftotle's) artificial 
mode of reafonirig is no left fuperficial than intricate. The propofitions he at- 
tempts to prove by fyllogifm are all felf-evident. Take for example the following 
propofition, * that man has the power of felf-motion.* To prove this, he aflumes 
the following maxim, upon which indeed every one of his fyllogifms are founded, 
* that whatever is true of a number of particulars joined together holds true of every 
one feparately." Lord Kaims' Sketches, vol. iii. p. 306. It would have been cha- 
ritable in this acute author to have pointed out the paflage where Arifiotle maintains, 
that becaufe it is true of a number of particulars joined together, that they are an 
hundred or a thouCind, the fame holds true of every one of them feparately • It is im* 
poflSble to reftrain indignation at fuch unmeaning jargon, poured out againft the moft 
accurate of all writers. - 
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la the firft Analytics, Ariftotlc fliews what is that arrange* CHAP, 
ment of terms in each propofition, and that arrattgement of pro- ■> - - ^ 
pofitions in each fyllogiCai, which conftitutes a neceffary con- J AriftoSc's 

nedion between the premifles aod the conclufion. When this ?* Ana- 

. . ^ * lytics mii- 

connedtion takes place, the fyllogifm is perfe£t in point of form; underftood. 

and when the form is perfed:, the conclufiqn necelTarily follows 
from the premifles, whatever be the fignification of the terms of 
which they are compofed. Thefe terms, therefore, he com- 
monly expreffes by the letters of the alphabet, for the purpofe 
of {hewing that our aflent to the conclufion refults, not from 
comparing the things fignified, but merely from confidering the 
relation which the figns (whether words or letters) bear to 
each other. Thofe '', therefore, totally mifconceive the meaning 
of Ariftotle*s logic, who think that, by employing letters inftead 
of words, he has darkened the fubjed): ; fince the more abftrad: 
and general his figns are, they muft be the better adapted to 
flxew that the inference refults from confidering them alone, 
without at all regarding the things which they fignify* 

Th^ form of fyllogifms may be perfect when there is much Hisfecond 
imperfedion in their matter; that is, in the premifles from which Analytics, 
the conclufion is derived j and which may be either certain or 
probable, or only feem to be probable, as a face may feem to be 
beautiful which is only painted. In his fecond Analjrtics, 
Ariftotle treats of what he calls Demonftrative Syllogifms, be- 
caufe their premifles are certain. In his Topics, he treats of 
what he calls Dialectical Syllogifms, becaufe their premifles are 

only 

^ A truly refpefiable philofopher fays, in Tpeaking of thisTubjed, <* Ariftoclc't 
rules are illuftrated, or rather in my opinion purpofely darkened, by putting letters of 
the alphabet for the feveral terms.'' Reid's Appendix to Kaims's Sketches, voK iii* 
p,63i* 
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only probable-j and, m his RefiitationB of Sbphiftry^ he treats- 
of thdfe dfeteitful fylldgifiriB vkrhofc premiffes feeih to be, but 
-whlclf »c not rtally, probable. Ab fophiflxy coniifts, not only- 
Jn reafonihg frorii £ilfe piindples, but in reafoning unfairly 
frtito principles that are thife, the Author refers all fuch erro- 
lifeftus dedudiohs to one Read, which, he calls " a raiftake of 
tiie queftioii;'^ beciaiife, iii all of them, the ** conclufioii. or 
aiiftver" will be found to com£ oiit otherwife than it ought toi 
dti when dtkwn agreeabfy to the rulbs (if juft inference ^•. 

Ks Topicst The tdxA clafles of predicates above explained', Genus, Dif- 
fefente. Property, and Appenddge, are applicable to fihgle- 
tilings or (irigle terms, confidered feparately ; there are other 
j^redicajtes which are applicable only to mbre things or more 
terms than ohe, confidered conjunctly. Thefe conjund predi- 
cates the Author reduces to four clafles ; Agreement, Diverfity,, 
Ojppofitlbh, and Order ; under which heads, as well as thbfe 
firft-meiitioned, he examines in his Topics all the probable 
arguments by which our affirmations or negations may be 
eithdr confirriied or invalidated ; thus fupplying a vaft Intel- 
ledlual niagazinie, which, when conipdred with the flendeir ad^ 
ditions nidde to it by fiibfequent writers, attefts both the un- 
weattfed arddiir of his ipplicatidn; and the incomparable richnefs 
of his invention. 

In as few words as feemed confiflent with perfpi'cuity, I have 
thus endeavoured to explain the nature and defign of Ariflotle's 
Organoii ; a, wor!k which has often been as fhamefully mifrepre- 
feiited, as it was long mofl grofsly mifapplied. In that fcho- 
kflic jargon, which ibfolently ufurped during miainy centuries the* 

name. 

^ De SoRhift.EIench. c.vi« p. 287. 
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name of Philofophy, fyllogifms were perverted to purppfes f<y 
which their inventor declares them totally unfit, ^ and employcfi 
on fubjedts in which his uniform pradice fhews that he con- 
fidered them as altogether ufelefs. Our acquaintance with the 
properties of things, he perpetually inculcates, muft be acquired 
by patient obfervation, generalifed by comparifon and in- 
duction ; but when this foundation is once laid, the words by 
which our generalizations are exprefled, deferve not merely to 
be regarded as the materials in which our knowledge is em- 
bodied, or the channels by which it is communicated, but to be 
^onfidered in the two following refpeds, as the principles or 

iburces from which new knowledge may be derived. Firft, by Its reai ufcs. 
• • * ^ * i.Asanana* 

means of a ikilful arrangement of accurate and well-chofen lytic art. 
terms, many proceffes of reafoning may be performed by dit 
cerning the relations and axialogies of worids, with a certainty 
as great, and with a rapiflity far greater, tl\aa ^hefe proqeffes 
could poifibly be carried pji, vere we pbliged, in every .ft?p of 
cuxprogrefs, to fix our attention on things. Ey?ry gener^ 
term is confidered by Ariftptle as the abridgment of a ^«fi« 
nition^, and every definition is denominated by him a Col- 
leftionS becaufe it is the refuU always of pbfervatipn and 
comparifon, and often of many obferyations and n^any com«- 
parifons. The improvements in mathematics have advanced 
from age to age, chiefly by i.qip;roYing the language, that is, the 
fign8,by which math^naatical. truths are ejfpreflfedj.aqd.the mojft 
important difcoveries have been made in th^t noble fciepce, by 
continually fimplifying the objefts of our cojnparifons j or, in 

other 

Aoy«, rnfororofur. Metaph. l.iv, c iv« p. SjJ. 
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CHAP* 

11. 



Asftrength* 
cnin^ the 
aflbciating 
principles, 
and thereby 
multiplying 
theenemes 
of thought. 



Other words, by finding clear expreffions for ratios,, including 
the refults of many others. In all other fciences, this invefti- 
gatioh is of the utmoft importance; and, in many of them, our 
knowledge will be found to advance almoft exactly in propor- 
tion to the fuccefs with which our language is improved. 
When terms, therefore, are formed and applied with that pro- 
priety which perpetually fhines in the Stagirite's writings, his 
general formulas of reafoning afford an analytic art, which may 
be employed as an engine for raifmg new truths on thofe pre- 
vioufly eftablifhed ; and if modern languages do not afford the 
fame advantage precifely in the fame degree, it is not from the 
inefficacy of words as figns, but from the inefficacy of figns ill 
chofen and ill arranged ; from impropriety of application, con- 
tempt of analogy, and abufe of metaphor. 

Under another afpe£t, nearly conneded with the former, yet 
really diftind from it, Ariftotle's Analytics, and ftill more his 
Topics, have the moft direft and moft efficacious tendency to in- 
vigorate and fharpen the underflanding ; and even to animate 
and cherifh the feeds of invention and genius. The properties 
and relations of external objedls, whether adlually prefent to the 
ienfes, or treafured up in the memory, are confined, both as to 
their kind and number, within narrow limits. But our ab- 
ftradions, comparifons, and conclufions refpefting thofe ob- 
jeds^ exprelTed and embodied in words, are of a much wider 
and almoft boundlefs extent. According to that law of 
mental adion by which our Author proves that the current of 
thought is moved and regulated ^^ the relations and analogies of 

words 

^ See die remarics above made concerning what is commonly called '* the afTocia* 
tion of ideas/' *^ Ideas are more powerfully aflbciated/' (to ufe modern language,) 
^ in proportion to the attention with which they are fimultancoofly examined and 

obferved." 
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words, therefore, will appear to form the main fpring of Intel- CHAP, 
ledual energy ; and their connexions and dependencies, as 
compared and xlaffed by Ariftotle in his Topics, muft hare. a 
dired: tendency to invigorate and expand the thinking faculty ; 
to revive and brighten thofe aflbciating bands that might others 
wife have been effaced ; to fuggeft thofe principles of reafoning 
which would not otherwlfe occur j and thus to prevent that 
deception and error which moft commonly proceeds from par- 
tial and incomplete views of our fubje£fc j from weaknefs of 
combination, and narrownefs of comprehenfion. To fay, 
therefore, that this part of our Author's Works is converfant 
entirely about words^ is not to depreciate or reproach it ; for 
Ariftotle well knew. that our knowledge of things chiefly dcf 
pending on the proper application of language as an inftrument ^. 
of thought, the true art of reafoning is nothing but a lan- 
guage accurately defined and ikilfuUy arranged ; an opinion 
which, after many idle declamations againft his barren gene- 
ralities and verbal trifling, philofophers have begun very 
generally to adopt* Let it always, however, be remembered, 
that the Author who firft taught this doXrine, had previoufly 
endeavoured to prove that all our notions, as well as the figns 
by which they are expreflfcd, originate in perceptions of fenfe ; 

and 

obferved/* In Ariftotle's language, the adion of thought depends on the attentive 
examination of things, and of words which are their figns. When not only the things 
themfelves, but the figns expreffing them, are thus examined, the con^ieftions between 
thefe things will take (after hold of the mind ; the perception of ttiem will be more 
vivid, and the recolledion of them more eafy and more expeditious. But words are 
the figns not merely of perceptible objeSs and their qualities* but of the comparifons, 
abftraSions, and conclufions of the mind with refped to thofe obje£U and their qua- 
lities. An attentive examination of the relations and analogies of words ierves, there* 
fore, not only to ftrengthen old aflbciations, but to produce many new ones* 

^ Topic, 1. i* c 15* Mctaph. ubi fupra, and 1. v. paffim. . 
Vol. !• M = 
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Of Truth 
Demon- 

ftrative* 



Wherein it 
confifts. 



and that the principles on ^hich languages are firft conftniOed^ 
as well as every ftep in their progrefs to pcrfedion, all ulti- 
mately depend on indu^ons from obfervation ; in one word^ 
on experience merely. 

To abridge Ariftotle's Works is to treat them unfairly, be- 
caufe (where his text is correal) no author exprefles his mean- 
ing in fewer or more appropriate words. Yet, as it is the pur- 
pofe of this difcourfe to afford fuch fpecimens of every part of 
his writings, as may fatisfy the curiofity of one clafs of readers, 
while it augments or infpires that of another, I fhall collet): 
within a narrow compafs his obfervations on Truth Demon-* 
ftrative, that is, on Science ; and follow him in his application 
of thofe principles to the loftieft, and, as commonly treated, 
the moft abftrufe fcience, that ever exercifed the human in- 
tellea^ 

All inflrudion, and all intelledual difcipline, he obferves, pro- 
ceeds on principles already known and eftablifhed. This is 
manifeflly the cafe in mathematics, in the arts, and in every 
kind of reafoning, which is univerfally carried on either by fyl- 
logifm or by induftion ; the former proving to us, that a par- 
ticular propofition is true, becaufe it is deducible from a general 
one, already known to us ; and the latter demonftrating a ge* 
neral truth, becaufe it holds in all particular cafes. Orators per- 
fuade by examples or arguments, examples being a rhetorical 
t)r coarfer kind of induction, as arguments are a rhetorical or 
coarfer kind of fyllogifm. 

Truth is the exaft conformity of human conception with the 
real nature of things \ Demonftrative truth, therefore, can 

apply 

^ TO If jKtifM'TaToi ef> A^nOff D ipivlof* TtfTof X nr\ rut Vfctyftart/9 m cvymte^ n iuuftta^ 
• . t^tvrM h »»mui i^A^ry n ra mfetyfMtr» mon ir*9 n IM tr»« Mctatpb. I»ix» €• X* p* 94I #. 

Vid. etiam Metaph. h y. c. xxix. p. 901* 
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apply ^nly to thofe things 'Which neceflarily exift after a certain 
manner^ and whofe flate is unalterable : and we know thofe 
things when we know their caufes : thus, we know a mathe* 
matical propofition, when, we know the caufes that make it 
true ; that is, when we know all the intermediate propofitions 
up to the firft principles^ or axioms, on which it is ultimately 
built. Demonftration cannot be indefinitely extended, becaufe Rules con* 
the certainty, and even probability of every kind of reafoning 
would be deftroyed, were we to call in queftion thofe firft prin- 
ciples which, in matters of fcience, are recognifed by what 
Ariftotle calls Intelled, and in matters of pradice by what he 
calls Common Senfe \ 

In demonftration, the premifles are the caufes of the c6n-- 
■clufion^ and therefore prior to it. We cannot, therefore, de- 
monftrate things in acircle, fupporting the premifles by the con- 
dufion ; becaufe this would be to fuppofe, that the one propo- 
rtion could be both prior and pofterior to the other. In all 
demonftration, the firft principles muft be neceffary, immuta- 
1)le, and therefore eternal truths,becaufethofequalities could not 
belong to the conclufion, unlefs they belonged to the premifles, 
which are its caufes. An affirmative demonftration is preferable 
to a negative one, and a direOt demonftration oi any truth to 
that drawn from the abfurdity of fuppofmg it falfe ; becaufe, 
other things remaining the fame, the fhorteft demonftration is 
always the befL Ariftotle debates the queflion, whether an 
univerfal demonfbration is better than a particular one ; and, as 
liis remarks on this fubjed form an apology for the univerfality 
and abftradednefs of his own reafonis^gs in many parts of his 

Wprks, 
- ftMa o^nfThif wx i rm ihw Ethic. NicoiBt c. yu p. 8. 

2A % 
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Works, I fhall fubjoin a tranflation, or paraphrafe, of the 
whole chapter". ** ift, To fome a particular demonftration 
may feem preferable, becaufe we know any objedt better by 
examining itfelf, than by examining the clafs to which it 
belongs. Thus, that the three angles of an ifoikeles triangle 
are equal to two rights, may be thought more convincing when 
proved with regard to the ifoikeles itfelf, than when proved 
with regard to triangles in general, to which clafs of figures the 
ifoikeles belongs ; and therefore the particular demonftration 
may appear better than a general one. ad. If individuals 
only have a real exiftence in nature, and every demonibration 
fuppofes the exiftence of its fubjed:, a general demonftration 
muft be worfe than a particular one, becaufe it leads us to fup« 
pofe the exiftence of noaentities. 

In anfwerto thefe objections let it be remarked, that the firft 
does not apply, becaufe if the property of having the three 
angles equal to two rights belongs to the ifoikeles, not as it is 
an ifoikeles, but as it is a triangle, he . who demonilrates this 
truth rtfpc€tmg the ifoikeles only, lefs examines the objedl in 
itfelf, than he who demonftrates the fame truth refpeding tri* 
angles in general : for the definition of a triangle enters into 
that of an ifoikeles ; and becaufe it is a triangle, the ifoikeles 
has its angles equal to two rights ; fo that he who demonihrates 
univerfally, better ihews the caufe and reafon of the conclufion, 
than he who demonftrates particularly; and he fhews it from 
confidering the objed: itfelf, that is, the definition of the objed, 
and that part of the definition from which the conclufion re- 
fults. Again, if univerfals are merely words, denoting certain 
claifes or fpecies, to all the individuals of which they equally 

apply^ 
■ Analytic Pofierior, Iri* cxxiv. p. 154, &.feq« 
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apply, there is no reafon to fay that they are nonentities when CHAP, 
applied to thofe. objects or individuals. Their exigence is even 
firmer than that of zny portion of the individuals fignified by 
them, which is continually liable to corruption or change; 
whereas the general name denoting the whole fpecies is not 
liable to either, but has a precife and permanent meaning as 
long as any objeds of that fpecies continue to exifL But to 
fuppofe that univerfals, becaufe they are employed in demon- 
ffaration, have any exiflence independently of the objedis or in- 
dividuals which they denote, is a miflake chargeable, not on 
thofe who employ fuch terms, but on thofe who mifconceive 
their ufe". 

The more univerfal the demonfbation of any propofltion is 
rendered, it becomes at the fame time the more informing and 

the 

" Had the learned Lord Monboddo proceeded to read this fentence, perhaps he 
would not have quoted that immediately preceding it, to prove that Ariftotle thought, 
that ^ ideas, confidered as in the divine mind, have an exiftence, and an exiftence more 
real than particulars, becaufe they are eternal and unchangeable." Monboddo'^^ 
Ancient Metaphyfics, vol. i. p. 470. 

Ariflotle fpeaks with great caution concerning the divine mind, nor ever (ays that any 
thing exifts in it. Of ideas or examplars he fpeaics often, and always contemptuoufly, 
as of metaphors and vain flourifhes. Analy t. Poft. I.i. c. xxii. p* 1 5 1 • Metaph. l.i. c.vii* 
p. 8$3. So that it is plain what he would have thought of the diftin&ion, v^o rm 
«o^^Mr» if Toif «o^x«ii» nrt tck «ro^^oK ; wtuch was adopted by his followers, and is (b 
much infifted on, as the great dodrine.of the Peripatetics, by Lord Monboddo and 
Mr. Harris. The following paiTage ma^ be quoted to (hew what Ariftotle thought 
of the wfo rvf «oXAi^^ ^* thofe eternal exemplars." avro y»f at^^^xw faatt mm, luu 

muTo Iwww Mai Jyiiiafy otAXe ^i wlif * 9a^irXig0iof ^wt wo%Hrr%^ to*( Of»c ^uf wiai ^aaMt»% a»6»v 
miiJlK h* irrt ya^ f Ktirot «Ofr aXKi iveitfv n aiQ^tfvui cu^an, vti tfrot ra itl^j dcMot q AicTdqra 

tuiia. ^ They who maintained the eternal exiftence of fuch exemplars, as the ideas 
of man, horie, health, a£led exa£My like to thofe who maintained there were Gods, but 
that the Gods were of a human (hape. The Gods of fuch theologians were nothing 
more than eternal or incorruptible men ; and the ideas of fu^h philofophers nothing 
more than eternal or incorruptible objeds of fenfe." Metaphyf. 1. iii. c. xi. p. 86i. 
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the more fatisfadory ; the more informing, becaufe it compre* 
hends the -greater number of particular truths; and the more 
fatisfadory, becaufe it demonftrates thefe truths from their firft 
and ultimate caufe ; at leaft, approximates nearer to this caufe 
in exa£t proportion to its greater univerfality. To defcend from 
generals is alfo more natural; becaufe, in matters of fcience, 
they are the fource and fountain of particulars. It has alfo 
more dignity, becaufe generals are the work of intelled, whereas 
the more particular proppfitions are, the more nearly they ap- 
proach to perceptions of fenfe, in which, when ftridtly parti- 
cular, they ultimately terminate. 

Ariftotle's From this part of Ariftotle's Logic, there is an eafy tranfi- 

jActop y ics ^^ ^ ^j^^ 2^^ ^^^^ called his M^taphyfics; a name unknown, 

n 

as above obferved, to the Author himfelf, and given to his moft 
abftrad philofophical works by his editors, from an opinion 
that thofe books ought to be ftudied immediately after his 
Phyfics, or Treatifes on Natural Philofophy. Confidered under 
one particular afpedfc, thofe books may be properly thus ar* 
ranged "j becaufe, as we fliall fee hereafter, the ftudy of nature, 
oondu£ted according to Ariftotle's principles, neceffarily leads 
to Deity, and to the moft delightful of all contemplations, that 
of the Divine Goodncfe. But, viewed in the full extent of 
extend to their relations, Ariftotle's Metaphyfics are intimately conneded 
iof human with every branch of human fcience, whether natural or 
^^^' moral, fince their real fubjeiSt (which has been grofsly miftaken 
through a prepofterous arrangement of the treatifes which they 
comprife) is the vindication of the exiftence and nature of truth 
ajgainft the cavUs of Sophifts, and thofe now called Metaphy- 

(icians ; 

* Topic, Li. c. !• 
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iicians ; and* this dodbine concerning truth illuftrated in the C H A P» 
demonftration of the being of one God, in oppofition to i_ -,- _f 
Athexfts on one hand, and Polytheifts on the other. The whole 
of Ariftotle's metaphyfical works may be referred to one or 
other of thofe two heads ; fince to them the greater part of his 
treatifes relate immediately, and the fmaller part will appear to 
be merely preparatory, to their difcuffion. 

The unikilfiilnefs of his editors "* has placed near the middle Begin with a 
of the work, a book plainly preparatory, fipce it merely exhi- Vocabulary^ 
bits the different acceptation of the terms of which he has 
occaiion afterwards to make ufe. This fifth book of his Meta- ' 
phyfics, which ought undoubtedly to ftand as the firft, con- 
tains in thirty chapters, an accurate philofophical vocabulary, 
which Ariftotle thought peculiarly requifite as an introduction 
to the firft and moft comprehenfive ' of all fciences, that of 
which truth in general was the fubjetJi, fince the terms em- 
« ployed in it having neceflarily a variety of meanings, it was 
impoflible to ufe thofe figns properly, without precifely afcer- 
taining the things which they fignified. Wonder and admi- 
ration, he obferves, are the paffions naturally excited by the 
contemplation of the univerfe, whofe fiiblime obfcurity, while 
it fixes the attention, inflames the curiofity of man, and makes 
him ambitious to know and comprehend fo interefting and 
magnificent a fpedacle. But it is impoflible to know any thing • 

without 

^ PNMortoir of die Britrfli. Mufeum, who has long ftudied the writings of 
Ariftotle with equal diligence and fuccefs, firft ftiewed to me, that Samuel Petit, in 
the fourth book of his ASJcgllaneOy had already placed Ariftodc*s Metaphyfics iir 
nearly the fame order in which I alfo had arranged them. 

* «^^ 1! fMf yiiffUT^ut XM i ar^oKoytx wif» Ti»a ^vaa jltatt sia%' ixi*rt} h (i ff^«m( ^i^a^-o^Mi^ 

ieu ^9)wy^fi,) K9iAi>M v»avt kout^^ MetaphyC I. vi. c-^i* p. 904. 
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illultrated in 
word5,caufe 
or principle. 



The maie- 
rialy 



formal, 



efficient, 



final* 



without knowing its caufes and principles. Ariftotlc, there- 
fore, begins his vocabulary with an explanation of thofe terms ; 
he obferves, that all caufes are principles j and defines a prin- 
ciple to be that from which any thing exifts, is made, or is 
known. The notion of a caufe always includes that of pri- 
ority, which is the fpecific quality belonging to all the different 
acceptations of the word principle. Ariflotle enumerates four 
kinds of caufes, the fame word being taken in Greek in four 
different meanings, i. The material caufe, that is, the matter 
from which any thing is made j as brafs of the flatue, and 
filver of the goblet; and which are evidently caufes, fince, 
independently of them, neither the flatue nor the goblet could 
exifl. The brafs and the filver have alfo their material caufes, 
namely the fubflances from which thofe metals are compofed j 
and in the works both of nature and of art, the firft component 
fubflances, which are fo fimple as not to admit of any further 
refolution, are called Elements. 2. The formal caufe, which 
is that fpecific form or fhape, or quality, mofl commonly 
diflinguifhed by fight, which charaAerifes each particular obje£t, 
and gives to it an appropriate nature and effence. It is from 
their agreement in the fame form or effence, that different ob- 
)cGt^ receive a common name ; of which name, this form or 
effence is therefore the proper definition. In lofmg their ap* 
propriate form, objedls lofe their name and nature; this 
form, therefore, is a caufe of thofe objefts, fince, independ- 
ently of it, they would not be at all, or would not continue 
to exift. 3. The efficient caufe is the principle of motion or 
change; or, in other words, the maker; which term fuffi- 
ciently explains itfelf. 4. The final caufe, that is, the eijd or 
purpofe for which any thing is made, and, independently of 

which 
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which end or purpofe, the maker could not have exerted his ' 
power or Ikill ; and therefore his work would never have com- 
menced ; that is, the thing made would never have exifted '. 
Of thefe four caufes, the two firft are always inherent in the 
objefl: caufed : in works of art, the two laft caufes are always 
fepaf ate from this pbje6t ; we fliall fee in the fequel, whether 
this is alfo the cafe with refpedl to the works of nature. 

Ariftotle*s enumeration of the different meanings of the 
word "caufe/' which muft be carefully diftinguifhed in all parts 
of his philofophy, may ferve as a fpecimen of that book, which 
was mtitled " An Explanation of Words with various Signifi- 
cations." That book is naturally followed by the tenth, which 
ougfit therefore to (land as the fecond ; becaufe, in it, words 
are confidered, not fimply in themfelves, but as (landing in the 
relation of oppofition or contrariety to each other. It is 
briefly intitled " The Seledion of Contraries," and treats of 
one and many ; likenefs and unlikenefs ; contraries in the 
fame genus, as " white" and " black ;" and contraries which arc 
not in the fame genus, as ** corruptible" and ** incorruptible." The 
firft kind of contraries may fubfift at different times in the fame 

fubjed; 

' JuftneTsof thought is mfeparably conne^ed with propriety of language.* The 
feveral caufes enumerated by Ariftotle, the nanes of which (bund awkwardly in Eog- 
lifh, were exprefled briefly in Greek, each by a particular prepofition. The material 
was Hie i{ » ' ; the formal, the leaO' S ; the efficient, the v^' v ; and the final, the iw o : 
befides which, the Greeks indicated the means, or inftrument, by which any diing is 
done, or made, by h» «' } and the model after which it was made, by ^^ o. This 
models or exemplar^ was confidered as a caufe by the Pjrthagoreansand Platonifts; 
the former of whom mauntained, that all perceptible things were imiutions of num^ 
bers} and the latter, that theycowed:their exiftence to the participation of Jdeas: hut 
wherein either this imitation or this participation coofifted, thefe philofophers, Ariftotlc 
.obferves, omitted to (hew* 

VOL. 1. K 
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CHAP- 

II. 



The third 
book treats 
of fcience. 



There can- 
not be an in* 
finite pro- 
Creffion of 
caufef. 



fubjed ; the fecond, never can ; becaufe the firft kind are 
merely appendages to the fubjeft in which they fubfift, and 
may therefore be feparated from it ; but the fecond are eflen* 

tials*. 

The fecond and fourth books treat of truth and fcience ; 
they ought to be confidered as one, and to ffand the third in 
order ; fmce they naturally follow the definitions laid down ia 
the firft and fecond. His treatife on fcience opens with great 
modefty. Its difiiculty, he obferves, arifes not merely from the 
fubjed, but from ourfelves, whofe intelledual fight (as happens 
to the eyes of bats) is blinded by what is brighteft. Much 
thanks are due, not only to thpfe who have eftabliihed truths 
worthy of being adopted, but to thofe alfo who have given ue 
opinions worthy of being confidered. They fet our faculties 
to work ; and even their errors are ufeful to their fuccefibrs. 
Had Phrynis never lived, we fhould not now enjoy the charm- 
ing melodies of his fcholar Tlmotheus \ 

Of Ipeculative philofophy, truth is the end ; and each ob- 
jed participates of truth more or lefs, in proportion as it more 
or lefs participates of reality. Truth, therefore, is to be found 
in things eternal and unalterable, rather than in their contra- 
ries ; becaufb &ch things are not dependent for their reality on 
othtr things, but all others on them. 

There muft be fome principle or firft caufe of whatever really 
exifb ; for if this were not the cafe, there wouM be an infinite 
progreffion of caufes. But this infinite progrefiion is impofli-^ 
ble ! I. With regard to material caufes; that flefh, for inftance, 
fliould be made of earth, earth of air, air of fire ; and that to 

this 



* MetapbyC 1. x« €• ix* and x. p. 951 • & feq. 

6 



^ Metapbyf. K ii. c« i* p« 8;6. 
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this ferics of produdions there (hould be no end. 2. As to the 
efficient caufe or principle of motion ; that man, for inftaBce, 
(hould be aduated by the air, the air moved by the fun, the 
fun by ftrife, in endlefs fucceffion. 3, As to the final caufe ; 
that exercife, for inftance, fhould be taken for the fake of healthy 
and health chofen for the fake of happinefs, and happinefs itfelf 
for the fake of fome farther objed. 4. As to the formal caufe ; 
that the chara£terifing properties of, things fhould be derived 
one from the other without ultimately terminating in one com* 
mon fource. For in all thofe four cafes alike, to fuppofe an 
infinite fucceffion of caCifes, is to fay that things exifl: without 
any caufe at all ; fince, in this infinite chain, every link is 
merely the e&d of the link preceding it, and when the chain 
is endlefs, there is no firil link, and therefore no caufe; Were 
we defired to tell which of three things is the caufe of the other 
two, we fhould name the firfl of the three. We could not fay 
the laft, for it is the caufe of nothing ; neither could we fay 
the fecond, for it is the caufe of one thing only ; and though 
confidered in relation to that one, it be really a caufe ; yec 
confidered in relation to the whole, it is merely an effed ; and 
in the fame manner all the intermediate links are ef£e^, how 
numerous foever they may be fuppofed. The very term " find 
caufe" exprefTes an end and boundary j and if there was not 
fomething ultimately defirable on itp own account, for the fake 
of which other things are defirable as means, all defire and all 
volition would necefTarily ceafe ; and all intelledion would be 
dcflroyed, if the properties of things could be continually 
traced up to^ other properties flill more effisntial ; that is, if 
formal caufes might be traced badk in infinite progreffion^ there 

N z would 
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C HA P. wouJd be no firmnefs for the intelle6t to reft on j in other wordf^ 
Li -/- ,„j no undcrftanding \ 

The cxift- Democritus had faid, that truth either did. not exift ; or that^ 

vindicated! ^Y ^^^ ^* ^^^^> ^' ^^^ ^^' ^^ ^^ difcovered. In the fame fpirit 
of fcepticifm, Protagoras maintained that man was the meafure 
of all things ; which were true or faHe, good or bad, merely 
according to hi^ conception of them. It is melancholy, Arifto* 
tie obferves, to hear thofe who might be expe£ted beft to fee 
what is true, fince they moft fought and loved it, maintain 
filch opinions; becaufe, were they well founded, to aim at philo- 
sophy would be to court difappointment, and to purfue trut^ 
as puerile a folly as that of attempting to catch birds in their 
flight. But the misfortune of thofe phitofophers is, that they 
confine their inquiries merely to fenfible and fublunary obje£ts^ 
^hich from their own nature, as well as that of the fenfes by 
which they are perceived, are indefinite and variable, liable to 
decay and corruption, and continually appearing under different 
afpe£ts to different men ; and even to the fame man, according 
to the point from which he views them, and the adSual difpo- 
iitibn of his organs. But theib variations as to the obje£ts of 
perception by fenfe, take place chiefly in fublunary things, the 
whole mafs of which is fo inconfiderable in magnitude, that it 

^ bears not any proportion to the univerfe at large, where all is 

permanent and invariable, and the ftability.ofwhofe arrange- 
ment ought to convince us, that there is an eternal arranging 
caufe*, and fome manner at leaft of firmnefs and conftancy in 

the 

k UK in fAn m^mntu, Metaphyf. K ii« c* ii. p. 857. 

^wmt ya^ tim t«|k» i^i nwf «r«s.iNAir> &€• p* 9S3. Natural. Attfcult* l.ii« c*vk 
B« 33S*aiidc.iv. pt3|z. 
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the world by which we are furroun4ed \ Even here, It belongs C HA P. 
to the eye to judge of colours, to the ear to judge of foundsy 
and to the other fenfes to judge of their refpedive objeds ; and 
they judge exadly alike, when fimilarly difpofed and fimilarly • 
circumftanced. If fublunary things are generated,, and periih, 
there muft be fome material caufe from which they are gene- 
rated ; and fbmething that exifts immutably, even while the 
deftru6tion of one fubftance is the produ6tion of another. The 
fceptics are not convinced by their own arguments. None of 
them, while in Libya, becaufe he can conceive himfelf inf 
Athens, thinks of walking into the Odeum ^ They confide 
more in their eyes, with regard to near than remote obje&s. 
As to taftes and colours, they prefer the judgment of perfons in 
health to thofe of perfons in ficknefs ; and when they are them* 
fdveff indifpofed, they will have more confidence in the pre- 
diction of a phyfician than in that of a perfon ignorant of the 
healing art. But fenfible objects are neither the whole nor 
the principal of things. There are, as flbiall be proved hereafter^ 
exiftences firm and immoveable, and altogether imperceptible 
to corporeal organs.. That our fenfes do not fliew us things as 
they really are, is perhaps true, but that there fhould not be 
feme caufe of our feniation, exifting independently of the fea-^ 
(ations themfelves, is impoffiblej becaufe, whatever is pro- 
duced by motion fuppofes a moving power ', which exifls in- 
dependently, and is prior to the thing moved, in the order of 
caufality and naiure \ 

It 

* Metaph. 1. iv. c. v. p. 879, 
T The Theatre of Mufic at Athens. « Idem ibid. 

* The moving power does not infer the exiftence of the thing moved, f&v «rr»rpof i^ 
Mmm TUff Tn iiMM lM•^NO)|^r, but the latter infers the former. Artftot. Predicam. 
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CHAP. It is the mlfery of the fceptics ftill vainly to reafon, while 



IL 



they deftroy the only bafe on which all folid reafoning muft 
ftand. Some of them do this through ignorance, and others 
through obftinacy. The latter ftand in need, not of conviftion, 
but corredlion, for the oppofers of fome truths ought to be 
chaftifed, not confuted ; as thofe who deny that we ought to 
reverence the Gods, or to refped: our parents. But it is the 
grofleft ignorance not to know, that all truths cannot be de^ 
monftrated ; for it is impoilible that demonftrations (hould run 
back to infinity, without ftopping at certain principles or firft 
truths, which are called fel&evident, becaufe more certain and 
more neceffary in themfelves than any arguments that could be 
produced in proof of them. To deny a firft caufe, we have 
already proved, is to deny all caufation : to deny axioms, is^ 
for the fame reafon, to deny all demonftration, and to fub- 
vert the principles on which both reafoning and language are 
built ^ The very nature of words infers, that the things fig^ 
nified by them, have a certain determinate mode of exiftence ; 
for words, even the moft comprehenfivc, are nothing elfe than- 
figns denoting that certain pfoperties are chara^eriftic of cer- 
tain fubjeds. How numerous foever thefe properties may be, 
provided they be not infinite, they are flill capable of being 
colleded under one name ; but if the properties were totally 
indefinite, there could not be any colicdlon. Each term, 
therefore, affirms fomethihg definitely refpedting the object 
which it denotes*'; and to fay with the fceptics, truth is merely 
apparent, or that the fame thing may be both affirmed and 

denied 

^ Metaph. 1. iv« c.iv. p. S74: 
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denied concerning the fame object at the fame time, is to main- 
tain that it is impofGble for man, either to reafon wj^hin him- 
felf, or to difcourfe with his fellow-creatures **. 

The exiftence of truth may be evinced, from the various The fubjca 
(hades of error, . which gradually receding from the regions of 
light, finally darken into perfect obfcurity. As truth confifts 
in the agreement of humaQ conception with the nature of 
things, the brighteft truths refult from thofe fciences which 
treat of things fimple and invariable. In this view, arithmetic 
and geometry have long held the pre-eminence. The geo- 
meter abftra£ks from body heat and cold, hardnefs, foftnefs, 
gravity, levity, and all other perceptible contrarieties ; and con- 
templates it only under the two properties of magnitude and 
continuity; concerning which he demonftrates innumerable 
affections, afcertaintng either the magnitudes themfelves, or 
their proportions to each other. His theorem,s therefore are 
more convincing than thofe of the natural philofopher, whole ' 
fpeculations are more complex % as comprehending a greater 
variety of obje^s. But there is a fcience preceding geometry 
in fimplicity as well as dignity ; which, inftead of contem-^ 
plating properties and their affedions, contemplates being and 

its 

' hi town TAW 099fUiTm^Maf9» iwai ymft/Aorp «•» %i^oi/p h ti> $tat (An ^iXXat fMMr i§ it* ««» 
vXioNB ffififuuni9 fci9if09 woiw if' f If M TwofiM TUTtfy* i ^u }^M iiMu TWO, zou /A« tua^ TtTro • 
oXiW fiffoi fno-ivp ov ffto^u wri • onfAumi runfAa, thto » f jkti avfuump, p. 984. When it 15 

' fiud that each name (bould denote one, Ariftode means Sr, as explained p. 88S. ra h 
mftna/q TayofMM ly, i!» )} «<7»« }ua* fAM h n (rvnxiM v iijki >i x^yw. That unity IS alcribed to 
things whofe fubftance is one ; one in continuity, form, or definition ; one in form or 
appearance, is what our eyes tell us is one ; one in definition, is what our reafon teHs 
vs is one ; the fpecific quality being fometimes vifible, fometimes intelligible. See 
above, p. 66. 

• tutftCirarm rm nrtnfian ai fMtXira nn wfttrw ttn' at yuf i| lAarrroMW MrfiCiri^:» Tw •» 
mffAmti% Xi)«fuyiw^ Siov «^^i«]| Ttw^m^M^^ &c. p, 84a. 
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Its properties '. This fcience may be juftly called the firft 
philofophfjr, and theology : it may be called the firft philofophy, 
becaufe all othe^ fciences imply it, and borrow from it their 
principles*; and it may be called theology, becaufe all the 
daffes of being, as quantity, quality, and relation, finally reft on 
fubftance ; and God is the firft, the one neceffary and inde- 
pendent fubftance, whofe non-exiftence implies a contradidkion, 
and from contemplating whofe nature our knowledge of being 
and its properties is ultimately derived \ 

Ariftotlc's Havinff riven to his readers a riimpfe of this fublime fubied* 

introduaion /^ ^ . • ./ • • , r i.- 

lo his hif- tmr author proceeds m exammmg the pnnciples of thmgs ac- 

firft philofo- cording to his ufual method ; firft explaining the fentiments of 

JJ)gy\^'**^" his predeceflbrs in fcience, before he endeavours to eftablifli his 

own fyftem. The book publiflied as the firft, and that pub- 

liflied as the third, treat of principles ; and together form only 

one difcourfe, which ought to ftand as book the fourth. The 

elaborate exordium of this book feems to account for its being 

confidered as the beginning of the whole treatife, ** That all 

men," our author obferves, ^' are naturally fond of knowledge, 

is proved from the pleafure which they univerfally take in the 

exercife of their fenfes ; which exercife they love on its own 

account, independently of any end or ufe. But of all our fenfes, 

the fight is that which we moft delight to exercife, and that 

independently of its afliftance in the bufinefs of life j for even 

when we have -nothing to do, we prefer this exercife to all 

other employments ; the caufe of which is, that the eye affords 

So us more knowledge, and makes us acquainted with more of 

the 

' ^elaph. 1. iv« c. i* p. S69. and Metaph. !• xiii. c. iii. p. 983* 

* Metaph. !• m c; ii« p« 871, & &q« ^ MeUpb* !• iv. c* iii» p* 872. 
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the differences of things/ than any of the other fenfes. All 
animals are endowed with fenfation ; but in fome only, fenfa- 
tion is followed by memory. Thofe who are. endowed with 
memory, are fufceptible of inftruaion ; and even without in- 
ftruftion, (fmce incapable of hearing,) attain a wonderful degree 
of fagacity, as appears, in bees, and in fome referiibling tribes. 
The powers of hearing and remembering infer the capacity 
of being taught by inftru6kion as well as by experience ; of 
which capacity inferior animals participate in a fmall degree, 
but which in man is exalted into art and fcience. His expe- 
rience, alfo, arifes from memory; many particular remem- 
brances combining into our experience. From experience, 
again, both art and fcience are derived ; art being nothing 
more than the general refult of various experience ; as when 
we obferve that a certain medicine is beneficial to Socrates, to 
Callias, and many others, we infer that it will alfo be fo, to all 
others labouring under a fimilar malady. In each particular 
cafe, therefore, we can affign a caufe why the medicine fliould 
be adminiftered ; and the man of art is preferred to the mere 
empiric, becaufe he can thus explain the reafons of his prac- 
tice, and communicate his (kill to others. The practice of the 
empiric, however, may often be far more fuccefsful ; and even 
his fkill in the healing art may be far greater ; for if his know- 
ledge is derived only from individuals, it is with individuals only 
he has to do. Arts, therefore, are ardmired rather for their 
ingenuity than utility ; and the farther they are removed front 
the common ufes of life, our admiration of them is the 
greater. Such arts, indeed, are the lateft in invention; for 
men muft be provided with neceffaries and accommodations, 
before they can attain that freedom of mind which is requifite 
VOL. I. o for 
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for fpccufation. The mathematical ftudics, therefore, firft af- 
fumed a fyftematic form among the priefts of Egypt, who 
enjoyed independent leifure. We make thefe oWervations to 
ftiow how men are led from fenfe and memory to experience ; 
from experience to art, and from praftieal arts to fpeculative 
fciences ; till they finally reach the moft lofty fpecubaions of 
all, concerning the firft principles of the univerfe. 

The nature The fcience containing thefe fpeculations is called wifiiom j 

of this^*'^ *^d thofe by whom it is cultivated, are eminently diftinguifhed 
fcicncc. ^3 jj^g wife* The particulars in which it differs from other 

fciences are, that it is the moft univerfal, the moft difficult, 
the moft accurate; and, merely for its own fake, of all 
Iciences the moft defirable. It is the moft univerfal, 
becaufe the knowledge of firft principles h the fouirce 
of all other knowledge ; it is the moft difficult, becaufe it is of 
all fciences the farttieft removed from feniation ; it is the moft 
accurate, becaufe its objed is the moft fimple, being unaccom-P* 
panied with any acceffaries ; as geometry is more fimple than 
phyfics, and arithmetic than geometry. It is alfo the moft 
defirable on its own account, fince in proportion aa men pofiefs 
all other goods of the mind and body, they become moft am* 
bitious of att^uning this knowledge ; which is coveted^ loved, 
and fought merely for itfelf^ independently of any further end 
than the pleafure of enjoying it. A freeman, in Of^fition to a 
fiave, lives for himfelf, not for another ; fo this fcience is of all 
the moft liberal^ terminating completely in itfetf. It may there- 
fore be deemed above the rank of humanity, (fince n^n arc 
naturally flaves to innumerable wants,) and a fcience fit only for 
gods ; fo that if the gods, as the poets, fay, are capable of envy^ 
tfaift foience ought to dxaw down the dkYioe difpleafujre on thof^; 

who 
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who cultivate it. But the Diviaity cannot poffibly be fubjed to 
envy ; and the poets, even by the common proverb, are ac- 
knowledged to be liars. This fcience, therefore, is moft valu- 
able, becaufe, in two refpefts, the moft divine ; firft, as die 
Divinity being a caufe or principle,, is therefore its objedi; 
fecondly, as the Divinity, to whom the univerfe is but one great 
truth, alone fully comprehends it. Although all other fciences 
are more neceffary than this, yet none is better. 

With this preface Ariftotle introduces his hiftory of what he Its hiftoiy. 
calls wifdom, theology, and the firft philofophy ; and then pro- 
ceeds to fhow that of the two great fchools, the Ionian andT the 
Italic, the philofophers of the former were attentive folely to 
grofs material caufes, whereas thofe of the latter wandered iii 
the chimerical regions of ideas and numbers ; fubiHtuting for 
the real caufes of things metaphyfical abftradions, which were 
the mere creatures of their own intellefit. The materialifls 
differed widely from each other. Thales maintained water to 
be the firft principle of things ; probably, as our Author fays, 
obCerving that the nourilhment, as well as the feeds, of moft 
natural objects a¥e moift ; and that heat^ perhaps life, is 
produced by fermentation. He might alfo all^e the opiniotis 
of divines and poets long before his own age, who coflfidered 
Oceanus and Tethys as the fathers of generation ; and who 
make the gods fwcar by Styx, that is by water, as the moft to 
be rfevered of all things,, becaufe the moft ancient. Anaximenes 
and I)iogenes perceived that water might be refdved into air ; 
and therefore maintained air to be the Original priticiple of 
bodies. . The caufe of fire was defended by Hippafus and He- 
racleitus, who faw all things expanded, animated^ and revived 
by heat ; and differing from each other in proportion as they 

O 2 parti- 
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CHAP, participated of the different degrees of the caloric, from the 
extreme of condenfation to that of rarefadtiom. Empedocks 
confidering all thefe three fubftances as principles, added to 
them earth as a fourth principle ; and called thefe four the ele- 
ments, becaufe he fuppofed that all things were compofed of 
them, that all things might be refolved into them, and that 
they themfelves were fimple, indeftrudible, and totally incapable 
of farther refolution \ Anaxagoras introduced the obfcure 
do£trine of the omseomeria, or the production of bodies from 
indefinitely fmall organic particles, exaftly refembling the 
bodies themfelves j and therefore maintained principles, to be 
infinite. 

In this inveftigation, which refpefted only the material 
caufe, philofophers were naturally led to inquire what- 
made thefe principles or elements (whether one, many, 
or infinite) change their aftual ftate. In works of art, they 
perceived that the materials were totally inactive ; that the iron 
did not make itfelf into a faw, nor the brafs into a ftatue. To 
anfwer this queftion, fome maintained, contrary to experience^ 
that all things were one, and unalterable. Others afcribed an 
aftive power to fire, which produced all the changes which we 
behold, by its operation on the other elements. But of the order 
and beauty which prevail in the univerfe, neither fire nor any 
fimilar fubftance could be fufpedted of being the caufe; nor 
was it pofGble that fuch regular efie£ts ihould refult from blind 
chance. Philofophers were again compelled therefore, by the 
force of truth itfelf, to look for fome higher principle; 
when one, far wifer than the reft, like a fober man among 
drunken babblers, pronounced mind to be the primary caufe of 

the 
^ Metaph. lib^ i. c* W* p. 844, & feq* 
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the beauty and harmony of the univerfe. This opinion was CHAP, 
aflerted in plain language by Anaxagoras of Clazomene ; but the \_ - _r 
firft author of it was his countryman Hermotimus^. Yet 
Anaxagoras himfelf, though he employs mind as a machine for 
making the world, introduces it, however, only when compelled 
by neceflity ; and prefers having recourfe rather to every other 
caufe in explaining the pha^nomena of nature ^ 

We fliall not follow Ariftotle further in examining the tenets Fifth book, 
of the Ionian fchool ; . much lefs are we inclined to enter into his fdezsds^^^ 
fixth, feventh, and eleventh books j where he examines, with a c*«?^««^f *^ 
degree of attention, of which the fubjedt would now appear to- 
tally unworthy, the numbers of Pythagoras, and the ideas of 
Plato ; thofe intelle<aual abftradions which the wildnefs of phi- 
lofophy had converted into the primary caufes of the univerfe ; 
thus fubftituting fliadows for realities. Thefe three books pro- 
perly conftitute one, which ought to (land as the fifth, and be 
intitled. Concerning Ideas or Univerfals confidered as Caufes of 
the Univerfe. 

In his eighth book, he explains his own doftrine concerning The proper 
natural philofophy ; that is, concerning things liable to motion o^Ae^five" 
or change; which fubje£t is treated more fully in his eight b^ti^"*^ 
books of Phyficks, and in his treatife concerning Generation 
and Corruption. This eighth book ought therefore to ftand as 
the fixth. The feventh book, which is now printed as the ninth, 
treats of Energy ; a word, as we fliall fee, of mighty import in 
the Ariftotelian philofophy j from the explanation of which he 
naturally paffes to the three concluding books of his Metaphy- 
fics, the thirteenth, fourteenth, apd twelfth, which treat of a 
being totally diftin£t from matter j neceffary, eternsd, infinite 

im 

^ Metapb. 1, i. c iii. p. 844* ^ Ibid. 1. w c* iv. p. 844^ 
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in pcrfedipn'; one fubftantially and numerically, the primary 
caufe of motion, himfelf immoveable". Tliefe three laft books, 
which ought to ftand as the eighth, ninth, and tenth of what is 
now called his Metaphyfics, are intitlcd, by Ariftotle himfelf, his 
Works concerning Philofophy"; meaning thereby, as he elfe- 
wherc explains it, the firft philofophy or theology % 

In travelling over the vaft fpace which ftill lies before us, "v^e 
Jhall follow the order prefcribed by our Author; beginning 
therefore with the Philofophy of Nature, which is treated in va- 
rious parts of his works, where the fame dodrines are repeated 
nearly in the fame words. In his Analyfis of Material Objeds, 
his refearches penetrate far beyond thofe vulgar and fpuriotis 
elements, firft propofed by Empedocles, earth, water, fire, and 
air ; which are fo far from being fimple and unalterable, thar 
they may be converted with great facility, and are in fad perpe- 
tually changing the one into the other ^ But, in relation to 
human perception, ]£mpedocles' divifion is not without merit ; 
fince the fenfe of touch, the moft fure and fcientific of all our 
fenfejs, acquaints us with only four different qualities of bodies, 
' diftinguifhed by the names hot, cold, moift, and dry. Ariftotle 
endeavours to prove, by indudlion, that all other differences per- 
ceived by the touch, refolve themfelves intothefe four; whereas 
no one of thefe four can be refolved into any of the other three. 
The qualities, therefore, above mentioned, may be regarded as 
the fitteft for diftinguifhing the different kinds of bodies from 
each other; and thefe four qualities, in their moft fimple combina- 
tion with each other, will thus form the charadleriftics '^ of the 

elements 



, ^ if fuf a^x Ka% \oy%XM aeiO/^ to ir^ur%9 xiitfp aiu^Droy o». See p. 100 1 and 1003. 

» Ethic. Eadcm, 1. i. c. viii. <> Metaphyfics, 1. vi. c, i. p. 904. 

» Degencrat & Corrupt. Kii. c.iii. ?• 517. ' Ibid. p. 515, 516. 
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elements as difcovered by the fenfe of touch, llut thefe qua- 
lities combined by two, that is, in the manwr the moft fimple, 
form only four combinations. The elements, therefore, are four. 
The combination of coldnefs with drynefs b called earth j of 
coldnefs with humidity, water ; of heat with drynefs, fire ; of 
heat with humidity, air. Thofe elements are nxoft eafily convert- 
ible, which have one quality in commion. Thus water is changed Their conti- 
into air, when the quality of cold is deftroyed by the caJoric ^ mutatiaisl 
What was before water has now the two charaderiAics of air, 
viz. humidity and heat ; and, when the latter it added in due 
proportion, the water evaporates, and motints to the £ky, where 
it remains, until a new caufe again deprives the air of its heat^ 
and makes it fall to the ground in rain. In the fame manner, 
fire may be converted into air, and air into fire ; for fire is warm 
and dry, and air is warm and moift ; and the element will thercN 
fore be denominated either fire or air, according to the prevar^ 
lence of the drynefs or humidity. Water, too, will be eafily con»^ 
vserted into earth ; fince both being cold, but the former mxnfl, 
and the latter dry, the moiflure need only to be overcome by 
the drynefs to make water earth ; and drynefs need only to be 
overcome by moifture to make earth water. When the elements 
poffefs not any common quality, their tranfmutation is more flow 
and difficult. To make water into fire, it is neceflary that both 
its cold and its moifture fhbuld be overcome by the contrary 
principles of heat and drynefs ; and to make air into earth, or 
earth into air, the two charaifieriftic qualities of both elements 
muft alfo be changed. Thefe changes, however, are conti* 
nually happening around us; the air being firft converted 

into 

* More properly calorific. To OlpfMtrrueor-^To If ^tnofufw ^pfMf wmt vaforrof th Oc^/wufi 

dot Mat 9><ima^f»T0i9 a»ayKin Oif f*aif i^au *^ What has the Capacity of receivins heat, muft- 
bc heated by the approach and prefence of the csdoric/' P» 5oS» 
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into water, and the water into earth. Fire alfo is vifibly gene- 
rated J for flame, which is a fpecies of fire, confifts of nothing 
but burning fmoke, which itfelf is compofed of air and earth \ 

The perpetual changes of the elements and their compounds 
produce the ever-varying fpeftacle which we behold around us, 
and are themfelves produced by the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies adling in concert with thofe laws of motion which God 
has imprefTed on his lower works \ Earth naturally tends to 
the centre of the univerfe ; water rifes above earth ; air above 
water ; and fire above air. A gravitating principle, therefore, 
belongs properly to earth ; and an anti-gravitating, to fire; which 
always feeks the extremities j ^nd is therefore the great minifler 
of the Almighty in moulding the forms of things '. The inter- 
mediate elements of air and water have only a relative gravity, 
being heavier than fire, and lighter than earth '^j and this relative 
gravity difappears when they are either in, or below, their pro- 
per place'; yet that air itfelf is heavy, appears evidently from * 
this, that a bladder filled with air is heavier than when it was 
void of that element \ 

From 

• De Gencrat. ct Corrupt. 1. ii. c. iv. p. 518. 

ho TO vyyoteiTu tue^ rv^ Hffva^ to yvy\tj^M ait Tvif ya%ffvi» Ibid, p* 525. 

• De Gencrat. & Corrupt. 1. ii. c. viii. p. S^3« 

^ De^Codo, 1. i. €• viii. p. 444. . * De Ccelo, p. 490. ct fcq. , 

T De Coelo, 1. iv. c. iv. p. 490. The brevity of the expreffion renders it doubtful 
whether the experiment was made by exhaufting or by accumulating the air. While 
writing this paiTagCy a book fell in my way of a very eminent profeiTor, Dr. Adam 
Smith, in which I met with the following paflage : " Thofe fadb and experiments, 
which demonftrate the weight of the air, and which no fuperior fagacity, but chance 
alone, prefentcd to the moderns, were altogether unknown to them (the ancients be* 
ibrethe time of Archi(ncdes)." Smith's EfTays on Philofophlcal Subjeds, p. lou 
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From the aAive' principles of heat and cold, and the paflive* 
opes of drynefs and humidity, the denfity, rarity, hardnefs, foft- 
ncfe, tenacity, friability, in one word, all the mixed properties of 
bodies are derived** ; and from them are compounded the high- 
eft meteors of heaven% as well as the metals and minerals in the 
hofom of the earth **• The hardeft of thofe foffils are produced 
from dry exhalations or humid vapours ; which are the mate- 
rial caufes of thofe permanent fubftances, and the efficient caufes 
of the moft tremendous convulfions ; for the earthquakes arc 
not caufed, as Democritus fufpeded, merely by the agency of 
water burfting the too narrow caverns in which it had been ao- 
cumulated and pent up, but by the agency of heat, which, coj> 
verting this water into vapour, gives to it a power of over- 
throwing the wrightlcft mountains which refift its expanfionn 

Ariftode's 'dodrine conoerning the tranfmutation of the ele- 
ments, vulgarly fo called, (a jdodrine long held vifionary by his 
pretended followers,) is countenanced by rece&t experiments^ 

\vhic2h 




The imme- 
diate caufes 
of the mixed 
properties of 
bodies, and 
of natural 
phenomena* 



Refutation 
of the doc- 
trine of 
atoms* 



» Meteor. 1. iv. c. i. p. 584. • Ibid- 

^ Dc Generat. & Corrupt. p« 515. * De Meteor, k ii. c. iv- p. 55S. 

«* Dc Meteor- U iii. c . vi. p. 583. « Ibid. p. 566. & fcq. 

^ I have juft read a fmall German volume, intitkd, ^ Aatiphlogiftifche Chemie/' 
by Johann- And- Scherer, Vienna, 1792, 8vo. which is written with the pu'rpofe of 
proving, that the moft important of the difcoveries which have eftabliOied the anti- . 
phloglftic fyftem, called on the Continent the fyftem of Lavoifier, had been made by 
our countryman Mayow upwards of an hundred years ago. This wonderful young 
man, for he died at the age of 34, was acquainted (as his words are quoted by Scherer J 
.with the compofition of the atmofphere^ the nature of what is now called vital or de« 
phlogi&icated air ; theorigm and common nature of acids ; thedoflrines of combuftion, 
fermentation, refpiration, &c. as explained by Lavoifler, and other authors of the anti- 
phloglftic fyftem of cbemiftry- Scherer makes the comparifon with great fairnefs, 
ftating the modern doctrines in his own German text, and placing Mayow's Latin in 
notes at the bottom of the page, from an edition of bis works publiflied at the Hague 
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CHAP, which fhow that water may be refolved into different gafes^ or 
airs ; that atmofpheric air itfcif is capable of refolution ; and that 
the mod fubtile fluids enter into the compofition of folid bodies, 
which may again, by the agency of the calorific, be changed 
into fluids. But our Author did not reft fatisfied with any diiV 
coveries that mere experiment could make, nor with any analo* 
gical dedudlions from fuch difcoveries, of which the moft cele- 
brated was the Syftem of Atoms, as explained by Democritus« 
That philofopher, whom Ariftotle often cites and refutes, but on 
whom he beftows the juft praife of unextinguifhable curiofity 
and indefatigable induftry', thought it an invincible argument in 
favour of his atoms, that if body was infinitely divifible, it 
would finally vanifh into nothing. Ariftotle denies both the 
pofition and the inference. The error of Democritus, he ob- 
ferves, arofe from thinking, that, becaufe a body might be di* 
vided any wbere^ it might therefore be divided every where. 
In a line, a point may be taken any wbere^ but points cannot 
be taken every wbere^ becaufe one point cannot be contiguous 
to another ^. Bodies, therefore, cannot aAually be divided to 
infinity, and therefore cannot vaniih into nothing ; but as the 

minuteft 

in 1681, intided, ^ Johannis Mayow, Londinenfis, &c. Opera omnia Medico-Phy. 
fica." Mayow was born in London in 1 645, where he died in 1679. . He was a Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. In 1668 he publiflied there ^ Tradatusduo de ReTpi-- 
ratione& de Rachitide;'* and, in 1674, he publilhed the (ame five Treatifes, which 
were afterwards republiflied at the Hague. This work contains, befides the two trads 
above mentioned, L ^ Tradatus de Sal-nitro et Spiritu Nitro Aerio," (which he calls 
Spiritus Vitalis Igneus, p. i. and Aer Purus Vitalis, p.'28i, the name which is likely ta 
prevail.) IL ^ De Refpiratione Foetus in Utero.*' IIL ^ De Motu Mufculonim & 
Spihtibus Animalibus." 

^ Mrret U Hh^k^vt^ ioici fuy vi^ eiictanuv f^ofnam^ p» 494* De GcneraC* & CorrUpt% 

^ ^ De Gener. & Corrupt. I, i. c iit p« 497. 
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minuteft particle ftill poffefles all the properties of body, it is 
ftill capable of divifion, and therefore not an atom \ 

According to our uhiverfal experience refpedling the viciffi- 
tudes of fublunary things, our Author obferves, that there are 
no realifings of non-entity, and no abfolute redudions of ex- 
iftence into nothing, Thefe viciflitudes or changes may all be 
reduced to the four following^: i. A change of place, called 
lation, the firft and mod fimple fpecies of change, which is im- 
plied in all the three following kinds. 2. A change of quan-. 
tity, which mud confift either in augmentation or in diminution. 
3« A change of quality, called alteration ; as from hard to foft, 
from health to flcknefs. 4, A change in fubftance, which con- 
fifts in generation and corruption ' ; and which is fufficiently 
exemplified in what is above obferved concerning the tranf- 
mutations of the elements. When any regularly organized obje<3: 
changes its place, its quantity, or its quality, the objed itfelf, it is 
plain, ftill remains the fame efleatially, though altered in its accef- 
fories. But when it changes in fubftance, that is in the unknown 
^aufe from whic^ all its preceptible qualities proceed, is there rea« 
fon to believe that the continuity of exiftence is broken, and that 
one thing is totally annihilated, and another adually created ? An* 
ftotle thinks not ; and that in this change, as well as in every 
other, there is fomething that departs, fomething that accedes, and 

fomething 

^ The obfcurity of this paflage will be removed, by confidering what be afterwards 
proves, .that our notion of infinity is entirely negative ; and that to fuppofe body ac- 
tually divided to infinity, implies a contradi£lion, xar» m^wt far ^hw m airuf^n 

ivrofMt h nri Tijy haiftatu Ibid* p. 499* 

^ De Generation, ic Corrupt. 1. i. c« xxxiv. p. 493. &• feq. & Pbyiic* Aulcuk.* 
Liii* c*i.^p. 340. 

^ Idem ibid. 
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(bmething that ftill remains ; a fomething, indeed, that efcapes 
fenfe, and even eludes fancy, but of which we get a glimpfe ^ from 
reafon, as of a fliadowy and obfcure exiftence, fufceptibl^ of 
The firft all qualities, but unendowed with any. What iron is to the 
faw, or marble to the flatue, precifely the fame is thisj!r^ matter 
to all the natural produdions which diverfify and adorn the 
earths It pofleffes not in itfelf any charafteriftic or eifentiating 
quality} never exifting therefore apart j but before it quits 
one form, conftantly afFuming another". As the fecondary 
elements, and all the compounds formed of them, arc mouldr- 
cd into woiks of art by the hand of man, that inftrument 
of inftruments, to which human nature owes fb much of its 
accommodation and comfort, fo this primary element is moulded 
by the hand of God into what are called the woi^cs of natuf e ; 
none of which exift in a rude chaotic ftate, but of whkh each 
16 diflinguiihed by it; peculiar duia^riftic \ and all admirably 

adapted 

* a| amwnur rm yvynfuvifp mm in \oiSm, at r^ imC^Mni*. Movn^ >My»fU9y ori in am *9^ 

i^vfxiuT^ai TO yiytofMQu Natural. Aolcult. 1. i. c.^ viit p. 324. 1 

* fifUi^ it faftif oXii» Tim rm o'ttyuvntt ruv au^vfrmp a>Xx ravrm tf Xl^f^Trsfp^ a>X» cuu fAcr* 
' manw9tt»^9 f{ i^ yttnm ru ndhtfum roi%iia • «• ; « yof to ^t^t vhit ry "h^CgV* sdi tun fn^ 
'^i^f&y* «^?Ui TO mnmmymvf eyiflf^m* mn m^tnw fM»* to ^afMi ^ar/tuK §tw^9» a^X'* iu/ttf9f ilf» 

«» ncurtmaui' ^l7tr it oio» ^t^ftur^ tiou i^tg^onic* t^»to» ^a n^ wtf^ ueu iiv^ • raara ftM ya^ 

i^raCoxxii ti% A^xnXoi* ik it iraiT«^»f»^tt ft&TaCoA^cr^u Dc Gcncrat. & Comipt. I-ii. , 
•c. i. p. yif . •*- Wc fay that perceptible bodies have for their principle a certain ftuff 
or matter, which exifts not feparately,- but is always endowed with fome one of the 
contraries, hot or cold, moift or dry ; and from thefe two, matter and one of the 
contraries, the elements are compofed. For heat fupplies not the materials for cold, 
nor cold for heat ; but there is a certain fubjed fulceptible of either of thefe contraries. 
So that this fubjed-matter is the. firft conftituent principle, or element of perceptible 
'l»odies; the fecond, the contraries of which this matter is fofceptiUes the third, 
the compound elements of fire, water, &c.; which, as we have iaid, change into 
each other ; but the contraries do not fo chance.'' See alfo Dc Geoerati & Cor* 
lupt* Li* c« £u. 
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idaptcd to anfwer their refpedive pads. This peculiar charac^ C HA P. 
teriftic, by which objeas are diftinguifhed, Ariftotle calls their ' 
appearance or forrn^ becaufe the fight^ of all our fenfes, is that 
which gives us mod information concerning the differences of 
^ings. 

Works of art are cafily diftinguifhed by their outward fhape ; What is 
but the primary form of phyfical produftions lies within ; for works of 
fdl their fenfible differences refult from that internal principle 
determining their motion to or. from a certain date, and of reft 
during a certain time in that ftate; which principle is called 
their nature. Of this nature we fee^ for example, the eSeds in 
plants, when they fix their roots in the earth, rear their ftems, 
lexpand their leaves, and fcatter their feeds ; which operations, 
.W£ce thefe organifed bodies endowed with intelligence, could 
aot be more fkilfully .performed for the prefervation of the in- 
dividual, and the propagation of the kind \ Plants, therefore^ 

aa, 

^ Natur. Aufcult. L il. C. viil. p. 336. &» feq arvma h to t^n enadai iniM Ttf 
7i»<^* aor fAD ji^Ai^i TO tutvv Qnhtvaa^wf' x«t» to» mu i r%X9^ « CttXiMTou' ««» y«f 11 ir» 
n Tf {o^a; n fovirw/tKVy ofMM^ op Tf fv^-ii mtomi* iJrc u n rji rt)^ imh i mxet rv, teat w th 
fvau iviri* fAoXtrvK h li}\ov, 6r«y tk tetrgtvi^ atrrof it»ro»* thtat yaf loMur 9 ft^K* Ibid* 

P* 33s* *' It is abfurd to think, that becaufe we do not fee the moving principle 
actually deliberating, that it therefore a£b at random, arid not with an end in view« 
Art, then, we muft fay, 3£\s at random ; for if the art of (hip-building was in wood^ 
it would not aft more judicioufly ^r making ajhip^ than nature does for nourijhing^ 
^referving^ and propagating a tree. If there is defign in art, there muft alfo be defign 
in nature. This is moft plain when a man, being a phyfician, cures himfelf. Nature 
a£ls like this man. But nature, as well as art, fometimes a^ls befide or beyond her 
intention ; and fometimes fails ia the execution of her own purpofes. De Republica* 

1. i. C. vi. p. 302. By the compound word avrofiumQu (ot«f atrro f*aTf»f yinrr»ij) 

Ariftotle expreflcs nature efFeding either more or lefs than the fpccific ends or pur- 
pofes to which her refpedive operations invariably tend. Natural. Aufcult. I. ii. . 
c. vi. p. 335. This, he (^)ferves, happens through the concurrence or accei&on ef 
,«ailfe8 or wcmoftanccs, (imjefinite ia number, fince things innumerable may accede 

to 
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ad, not indeed with, but by intelligence, in confequence of 
that nature or form which they have received from the firft 
caufe of motion and order ^ The conftituent principles of 
things, therefore, are matter and form j and in all the changes 
which they undergo, there is a form which departs, a form 
which accedes, and a fubftance which remains, namely the' firft 
matter. Unlefs this dodkrine is admitted, the continuity of ex- 
iftence would, in this lower world, be perpetually interrupted ; 
each deftrudion would be an annihilation, and each produdioa 
*n evocation of non-entity into exiftence. Hie firft matter 
being totally inadive, all change muft proceed from matter en- 
ilowed with form. But things exactly fii^ilar cannot produce 
any change on -each other, becaufe having all properties in 

common^ 

to the fame thing, and caufes innumerable may concur with the fame caufe ^ Natural. 
Aufcult. K ii. c« iii. p. 334 •) vitiating Nature's operations and deforming her works* 
Nature operating Morct ^ifAjCiduKOf, and thereby producing eiFe£b not in her intention, is 
called ftvrofiaTov, or chance; and art operating MiT«^fiCiCq«o(9 and producing efie& not 
in her intention, is called tv^d, or fortune. Chance, or fortune, therefore, cannot have 
any exiftence independently of intention or defign. Ariftode, therefore, concludes fub* 
limely, that ** if the heavens themfelves were the work of chance, this would only prove 
that intelligence had been the caufe of many ftill nobler works, and was the caufe of the 
univerfe itfelf." Natural. Aufcult. 1. ii. c. vi. p. 335. Chance and fortune, therefore, are 
merely abridged expreffions to denote nature and art producing unintentional and there- 
fore unufualefieds. Comp. Natural. Aufcult. 1. ii. c. iv. v. vi. ; Metaph. 1. v. c. xxx. 
and h vi. c. ii. Ethic. Nicbom. 1. vi* c. iv. Magn. Moral. 1. ii. c. vii. How unjuftly 
is our Author treated by modem writers* (vid. Brucker. Hiftor. Philofoph. in An* 
ftotel. paffim, & Voyage du Jeune Anacharfis, vol. v. c. Ixiv. p. 349.) when they 
^raign his impiety, on account of his do£lrine of chance and fortune 1 Our inimi* 
Xable Poet far better exprefles the fenfe of his philofophy : 

Shall burning ^tiia, if a (age requires. 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires. 

Ethic. Epift. iv. ver. 123, & feq. 

' w XP^w mn ^^y^fAam in^ia Inga m^ Itt^ Iv^ tij< t* ami «*»iwbf «^irr#«. ** There , 

is a continual progreffion of efficient moving principles up to the firft mover/' ^ Me- 
taph. 1. ix. c. viii, p. 939. 
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Gommon^ the one cannot communicate any thing to the other, 
nor aft on that other any more than. on itfelf. Neither do 
things difparate, that is, totally diilimilar, admit of any reci* 
procal adion. Whitenefs has no action on ftraightnefs, any 
more than hardnefs has on bitternefs ; becaufe neither of thofe 
qualities tends to exclude the qualities to which they are 
refpeftively oppofed ; and both the whitenefs and ftraightnefs, 
as well as the hardnefs and bitternefs, may fubfift harmoni- 
oufly in the fame fubjeft. By the acceffion of whitenefs, 
therefore, the fubjeS is not aker€d as to its ftraightnefs, nor by 
the acceflion of any one quality is it altered as to any other 
quality totally diffimilar to the former. To eflfed this altera- How her 
tion or change, the qualities or forms muft be incapable of tre-^^r^^^ 
remaining in the fame fubjeft, which no fooner admits the one, f^™^*'* 
than it rejects the other. But this is the nature of what are Contraries^ 
called contraries, heat and cold, moift and dry, black and white, 
jftraightnefs and crookednefs, order and confufion ; and of all 
thofe things which belong to one common genus, but are of a 
different fpecies, that is, as formerly explained, which are (imi- 
lar in one refpefl: ', and diffimilar in another. By the reciprocal 
actions and fufierings of thofe contraries, in their utmoft ex- 
tremes and their intermediate ftates, all the changes are effedled 
which we behold in the world around us. . One flavour 

deftroys 

9 vwoa>xii)M9 yap vo^Otir Txfarri» a^warou Natural. Aulcult. p. 325, De General. 
& Corrupt. 1. i. c. vii. p. 506. The fubjed in which the contraries inhere is pK>. ^ 
perly aded upon, and changed from the one contrary to the other; from cold to hot, 
white to black. When Ariftotle fpeaks of the adions and paffions of forms, quali** 
ties, or contraries, he always fuppofes them clothed with matter. Ibid. 

' The materials of white, black ; order, confufion, &c. are the (ame. in in rm 

MTify TM fAif «oiiiTtiMi, Tft it VW9 TUTAW waOnTiXM. va fuf nv oym^ftfup Ww i atrrn vXn aOf *«i 

wfivrMcn MA^ii^iri>, MM woAnriftn m ti^xn^MH De Gcocrat. & Corrupt. 1. i. c. Xt p. 507^ 
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CHAP, deftroys a flavour that is contrary to it, one colour its contrary, 
l^ - 1 t and complexly one body ads on a body end6wed with many 
contrary qualities. Ariftotle claims not for his own difcovery, 
that (contraries are the elements of generation and corruption, 
and of ail the leffcr changes obfervable in material objeds. 
That dodrine, he obferves, was firft eftablifhed by the fchool 
of Pythagoras', which arranged contraries into two claffes; 
the better, and the worfe : as light, darknefs ; good, evil j finite, 
infinite : and thenceforth adopted by all philofophers, compelled 
Form, and thereto by the force of truth C One of thefe contraries, it Was 
obferved, departs ais foon as the other accedes ; three things, 
therefore, are concerned in every mutation or change, the mat- 
ter which ftill remains one and the fame ; the contrary which 
accedes, called in general form ; and the contrary which 
departs, which Ariftotle calls in general privation \ This term^ 
like many others employed by our author, is merely a fign to 
mark a thing indefinite and unknown ; for the contrary which 
accedes, or, in other words, the charaftcrifing quality, is fomc- 
thing certain and definite; but the form which departed in 
order to make room for this charadkerifing quality, and without 
the departure of which the change could not have been efieded, 
is, in a great mcafure, uncertain and indefinite : thus there is 
but one form of health, and innumerable forms of fickneis ; 
one form of order, innumerable forms of confufion ; or in 
things more fimple, each body has its definite colour or colours ; 
but it may have been changed to any of thefe colours, for 

inftance, 

• VI jk Ilv^ctyofiioi, $Mu moaat Ka% rm% m tMomuertiu avtfvfsmay icc» Mctapbyf* K i* 
€. V« p. 846. 

^ Natural. Aufcult. 1. i. c* v. 

* Ibid. 1. i. €• viii. p> 325. tav tfam«)9 i mpa ovrroix^* ^TipTK* Ariftot* Metap|l» 
paffim. 

II 
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inftance, to Uack, either^ from its contrary white, or from 
any of the intermediate fhades between thofe oppofite ex- 
tremes '*. 

In the changes which material fubftances undergo, they reci- 
procally a£t on each other ; in other words, both fubftances are 
agents, and both patients. This is illuftfated by what happens 
in njixture ; which, according to Ariftotle, confifts in this, that 
two fubftances, acting on each other, produce a third fubftance 
Ijpecifically different from either ; and of which each, the mi- 
' nuteft part, is fpecifically different from eadi, the minuteft part, 
of either of the compofing ingredients. Leucippus and Demo- 
critiis,.the fathers of the mechanical philofophy, endeavoured 
to explain mixture as well a.s all other natural appearances by 
atoms and a vacuum, commenfurate pores, the motions, figures, 
and pofitions of the minute particles of matter. But Ariftotle 
juftly obferves, that if mixture depended merely on mechanical 
caufes, there would be no fuch thing to the keen light of 
Lynceus, which could always diftinguifti thefe compofing ingre- 
dients, how minutely foever. they were fubdivided,*from each 
other ; and eafily perceive that what, to. our obtufe fehfes, ap- 
peared to be the production of a new fubftance, was nothing 

more 

•Natural. AurciHt. I. i. c vi. p-jji* Ariftode maintained a definite number of 
.colours aga'mft the atomic philofopherS) who made them depend on the ir^leiinUe variety 
of the figures and difpofitions of minute corpufcles, ra, u^n ru* xJl^iMttu^ gr» fc^i^r^Awa koh 
hx wnii^am De Seiifu & Senfiti, c iii. p. 667. He confidered colours alfo as bearing 
the fame relation to light, which (harpnefs and flatnefs do to (bund : ua^sf y»p xnv ^vro^ 

tf;^ opatTM ret yj^ufJLxrx, \ htu yh atsv ^o^w to c|t/ ««ei to Ca^f. De A '.lima, 1* ii. C. viij. 

43.641. How ftrangely were his.dofirincs perverted by the fcholaftics ! And how 
nearly did they in themfelves approach to indudiona frotn expeiiments^witb whicb he 
was net acquainted ! 

VOL. U Q^ ' 
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more than the minute fubdiviflon and new arrangement of two 
old ones '• 

Tranfiiionto Subftances endowed with different charadlerifing qualities, in 
other words, different forms which have the fame matter, are 
fitted for reciprocally adHng on each other. But there is a higher 
order of forms, which afik, without fuffering; and of which, the 
higheft of all m\x^-neceffarily be impaffive. A patient is faid, 
with equal propriety, to be cured, either by the phyfician's (kill, 
or by the medicines prefcribed. The medicines, while they ad, 
are alfo adled upon ; are warmed, cooled, or undergo fome fuch 
alteration. ' But the phyfician's fkill fuffers nothing from the 
effeA produced on the patient ; and by this comparifon, Ari£- 
totlefays we may conceive why, of fubftances not immeiged in 
the fame matter, the one may produce a change on the other, 
without being reciprocally affefted by it. 
The ft>rm. To know phyfical objedls is to know their caufes; the eflBcient 

^t. and final, which are principles external to thofe obje£bs; and the 

material and formal, which, exifting in the objeds themfelves, 
are the elements into which they muft intelledually be refolved. 
The formal caufe, is that by which each objedt is charadlerifed 
and diflinguifhed ; and from which, as from a perennial and 
abundant fpring, its fenfible qualities, as well as latent powers^ 
perpetually flow. Ariftotle did not think that, in the prefent 
ftate of our exiftence, we could remount to this fruitful fource^ 
' and behold things as they are ^ ; but in all his inquiries it ia: 
' conftantly his endeavour to approximate as nearly as poflible 

to» 

» Dc Generat. & Corrupt. 1. i. c. x. p. 507. Ariftode illuftrateft bis doArine hj^ 
oUervations on the mixture of metals, one of which it noticed by my ingenious friend: 
Dr. Pearfon. See Philofoph. Tranf, for the year 17961 p« 43^ 
' 7 Metaph. !• ii* c» i. p« %j^6^ 
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to xKi^fpecies^ fofm^ or fight ^ which words he often employs 
merely as figns for things fought ; and to difcover in each ob- 
jed that eflentiating charaderiftic, whether fubftance or pro- 
perty, on which its perceptible qualities depend'. Familiar with 
the correal; geometry o£his times, he difcemed the concatenation 
(^ truths, which being linked indiflblubly together, unite the moft 
diftant and feemingly unconne£ted extremes. Of each obje£l he 
inveftigates the true definition; and of each fcience, the /rrW/^o/ 
theorem; becaufe'the foundation and bond of union of its 
parts ; juftly thinking, that the variety of our apparent know- 
ledge is often the proof of our real ignorance ; and that true 
fcience improves in proportion as many particular propofitions 
refolve themfelves into one general truth. Under the influence of 
this generalifing fpirlt, the true fpirit of philofophy, he is carried 
fometimes beyond the bounds prefcribed to the human intelleft; 
but hb errors are always thofe of a man of genius; and what 
adventurer in fcience ever fuccefsfuUy contended in the field of 
truth, without fometimes being tempted to launch on the ocean 
of conjedure ? 

Nothing in nature, he obferves, exifts in a totally crude and Of Ac laws 
abfolutely unorganifed ftate ; but it i8 the inward organization, diuMpwer 
or invifible form, which moulds the external fliape of bodies ; 
and impofes on the motion, producing their various figures and 

appearances, 

* Metaphyf. 1. vii. c. ii, xi, xiii. It is worthy of remark, that Artftode did pre«- 
cifely that which he is blamed by Bacon, Hobbes, Malbranche, &c. for not doing ; and 
declared it impofSble to do that which he is blamed for having attempted. By examining, 
comparing, and claffing the perceptible qualities of things, he endeavoured to nuke 
them known by a definition, affirming this examination to be the only method by*which 

' they could be known and defined • wwwk^ ya^ 'X^f^* mn^thfui uxra rn» ^ana^ia$ Tift rttf 
^vAAvivrm^ 4} rm vanwyN tm vAfirM»» Ton flrtf* Tiff n^iAf f|o^» ri Tuyi*? rri /Ma^tr^* Ibid* 



world. 
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CHAP, appearances, the laws and limits of its adtion. In exerting thr& 
inherent power of forms, fire feems to be their principal mini- 
Iter ' J for fire, the moft fuUtile of material principks, and of 
which light feems to be a modification^, always difFufes itfelf 
through bodies, and fedks their extremities, by which their out- 
ward conformation is delineated and defined. There are forms or 
a peculiar nature, as we fhall prove hereafter, that feem to be totally 
feparable from matter, becaufe they are capable of energies and 
pleafures totally unrelated to any of its properties ; but the forms' of 
moft phyfical objeds are infeparably combined with the material 
principle, becaufe independently of it, they would not anfwerany 
poffible end. Of what ufe would be the nutritive power of 
plants, were there not fome material, fubflance to be nourifhed I 
To what purpose would ferve the fierce inftinfts. of the lioq, 
feparated from his fanga, his paws, and his brawny members I 
It is highly unreafonable, therefore, to believe the Pythagorean 
and Platonic dodrine concerning the feparate euftence of thofe 
fuhftantial forms "^ ; and not lefs unreafonable to admit the opi- 
nion fo flxongly inculcated by fome poets and philofophers, that 
fuch forms migrate from one body to another^ 

In 

* De Part. Animal, l.ii. c. vii. p. 986. 

^ vv^oi vi roMm Tira; 7Fec^yai» it ru hafani. De Anima, 1. li. C* Vil. p. 658* 

• Natural. Aufcult. 1. ii. c. ii. p. 329. 
^ De ^nima, I. i^ c. iii. p. 624. It is pleafant to find Hobbes, in the 4th chapter of 

his Leviathan, and in many other parts of his. works, combating, under the naoie of 
Ariftotle's philofophy, abftraft eflcilces, fubftantiaj forms, and innumerable other 
do£lrines, metaphyfical as well as moral and political, with nearly the fame arguments 
by which Ariftotle, their fuppofed author,' had long before vidlorioufly refuted them. 
Malbranche and the French philofophers in general treat the Sugyrite with not 
kis unfoirnels, and fpeak of his opinions with not lefs ignorancer I fcarcely except 
14 Rapin^ 
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In the language of Ariftotle, the word " nature" is confined 
to that part of the univerfe fituate within the lunar fphere; 
which, according to a philofophy preceding his own times, was capacity ami 
regarded as the intermediate ifthmus feparating ^erreftrial and j^^en^j^jch 
perilhing, from celeftial and immortal, things". In it§ primitive all ol^efls in 
and proper fenfe, nature peculiarly applies to this low^r world, 
which is the region of perpetual change, and in which all things 
are continually flu£tuating between the extremes of generation ^ 
and corruption ; whereas the heavenly bodies, whether origin- 
ally created, or the eternal produ^ftion of an eternal caufe*^,. 
appear, as far as our experience reaches, to perform their un- 
wearied motions exempted from the viciffitudes of renoyation. 
or decay. Every thing therefore in nature, that is, in this lower 
world, may be conceived as exifling in two different ftates; (o 
called, though variable, becaufe relatively more ftable than the 
other changes to which they are liable. The firft ftate of their 
exiftence, both abfolutely*, and in the order of human con- 
ception, 

Rapin, whoTe account of Ariftotle, hitherto regarded as the beft, is dtfgraced by great 
inaccuracies. It is not eafy to conceive how a writer, who bad not acc^uired his no- 
tion of Ariftotle's writings at fecond hand, (hould fo totally miftake their aim as 
Rapin does in fpealdng of the Ethics to Eudemus. See Comparaiibn de Platon &: 
Ariftotle, p. 345. Edit. Amfterdam. 1686. 

^ Gale's. Opufcula Mythol. p« 516. 

' tin TO TD ytnm Jrcpor, rii^i Trporsfov uvai» Natural. Aufcult* ]• viii* C>X. p^ 4£2i :: 

and we (hall fee hereafter that things exifting in capacity muft proceed univerfally^ 
from things exifting in energy* 

* No tenet of the Peripatetic philofophy is thought more clearly afcectained than the 
efcrnity of the world ; and this tenet, I believe, is univerfaliy afcribcd to Ariftotle by 
all writers whatever, both ancient and modern. The brevity and energy of our 
author's ftyle, often gives to him indeed the appearance of dogmatiiing where he is 
only inveftigatingi but, in the following paffage, be fpeaks concerning the eternity of 

the 
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ception, is that of their maturity and perfedion ; in the ftate 
of a tree, a horfe, and a man. But with refpedl to the indivi- 
duals of diofe, as well as all other claiTes; though they always 
univerfaUy proceed from other individuals in a ftate of ma- 
turity, it will be found that they all undergo innumerable 
changes, before they attain, by flow and infenfible degrees, the 
perfedion of their nature^ As the rude marble is gradually 
formed by art into a beautiful or majeftic llatue, fo feeds and 
embryos, fcarcely perceptible to the fenfes, expand, by affimilating 
their proper nouriihment, into the wonderfully organifed produc- 
tions called plants and animals. Such progreflive and ever 
varying natures may be coniidered therefore as exifting 
either ta a ftate of capacity for attaining a certain form and 
maturity, a thing as different from abfolute incapacity as fleep 
is from death ; or in a ftate of a£tuality and perfedion, which 
qualifies them for performing their refpedive fun&ions, and 
exerting their peculiar energies. What then is change or mo- 
tion in its moft comprehenfive and philofophical fenfe ? It is 
the paffage from a ftate of imperfedion to perfedion, from ca- 
pacity 

the worl4 with the fame becoming modefiy that he (hows on other fubjeds unfathom- 
able to mere reafon. Having mentioned that principle in the works of nature, analo- 
gous to art in the produflions of man, which makes the ftems of plants (hoot upwards^ 
while their roots fix deeply in the earth ; which gives to animals their determinate or- 
ganifation and proper (hape, diftingui{hable in their refpedive members, adapted to 
fpecific and falutary purpofes, he proceeds thus : fM^Xcv km? roy n^u* ytyma^ vm 

Tuewnnq «»T»ftc» ii ytyonfy xeu itmi ita TOiatnir aitmv fco^Ao* n ra (ua ret ^tvra* to yt yt 
rtruyfAiwt xai upta-fuvot toXv /xaXXoy ^cunren jy tok VfsvioK^ q irc^t 4fMB(. De Part. Animal. 

1 i« p. 970. '* It is more likely that the heavens were produced by fuch a caufe, if in- , 
deed they were produced, and that they fubfift through tlie efHcacy of fiich a caufe, 
than perifhing animal?, fince definite arrangement and regular harmony are confpi- 
cuous far more in celeftial than in terreftrial things." Befules this, when AriftoiJe'^ 
doctrine of time is undcrflood, we fhall fee that he means by the eternity of the world 
fomejhing very difiercnt from ihc fenlc commonly affixed to ihofe words* 
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pacity to energy ; or, the reyerfe of this, from energy to mere C H A Pv 
capacity; For this reafon Ariftotle, anticipating the fubtile prin- ' - ' jr 
ciples which gave birth to the fublime geometry of Newton and ^*^" 
Leibnitz, expreffes an obje6: in itfelf too fugitive for words to re- 
prefent, by the limits or extremes between which it fluOuates ; 
calling motion the perfeAion of mere capacity,, becaufe the imme* 
diate end at which mere capacity aims; and an imperfed energy 
or aAuality, becaufe until the produdive motion (lops, the objeA 
IS only approximating to its moft perceptible and moft perfed 
ftatc\ s_ 

Ariftotle obferves, that the four kinds of change or motion, ^paceanlt 
formerly defcribed, all finally refolve themfelves into lation, ob ^"^" 
change of place ' ; and that pkce is only a modification of fpace^ 

that 

^ Ariftot* Natural. Aulcult. I. iiu c. f, ii, iii. p. 359. & ieqq. Had Mr. Locke 
known what Ariftode meant by motion, his candour would not have allowed him^ 
to fpeak of this definition as he does in the foUowing paflage : ^ What more 
exquifite jargoD could the wit of man invent than this definition, ^ the ad of a 
being in power, as far forth as in power ?^ which would puzzle any rational 
man, to whom it was not atreadf known by its famous abfiirdity, to gueft whac 
word it could ever be fuppoied to be the explication oiv If Tully, afking a. 
Dutchman what beweeginge was,, (hould have received this anfwer in his own lan^* 
guage, that it was '* adus cutis in porentia, quatenus in potentia,'^! a(k whether any one 
can imagine he would thereby have underftood what the word htweegingt- fignified^ 
or have guelled what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and would.fignify to 
another, when he ufed that found F" Eilay on the Human Underftanding, vol. ii* b. iu.. 
c*4« p. a6. But Ariftotle, who had uught before Mr. Locke that, what the latter 
calb funple ideas, eoutd not be define«^ (*^ ^Mpi runny ^ nri rm ivxm «« tn 
TK ^vrwHt, «Ai )^«{h, oX^ fri^ r^owoi tik ivn^m rm T«Mrr*v." Metaphyf. L vii# 
c.xvii. p*9a5* Vid.etiam,. pp. gtio & 929.} would have more eafily explained ta 
Mr. L« his own defihition of motion^ than Mr. L. could have explained to Ariftotle* 
what he meant by the idea of a triangle, which is neither re£bingular, obtulangulaty, 
nor acute-angular,, but at onoe none and all of thefe together-^he fuppofed exiftence 06 
which idtas, and an infinity of others of the (ame kind, i» the principal bafis o£ tbes 
whole £&y on Human Underftanding> 

^ Natural. Aufcult* 1* viii. c« x. p« 4ai* Metaph*>l*jdv» c. vii^p, loow. 
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CHAP, that uiifubftantial being of which no other definition can be 
given but that it is the recipient of body:\ As our conception 
of fpace originates in that of body, and our conception of mo- 
tion in that of fpace, fo our conception of time originates in that 
of motion ; and particularly in thofe regular and equable mo- 
tions carried on in the heavens, the parts of which, from their 
perfect fimilarity to each other, are correft meafures of the con- 
tinuous and fucceffive quantity called Time, with which they 
are conceived to co-exift. Time therefore may be defined the 
perceived number of fucceffive movements ; for as number as- 
certains the greater or leflTer quantity of things numbered, fo 
time afcertains the greater or leflTer quantity of motion perform- 
ed'. An inftant is not a part, but the boundary of time"; 
whofe elements are the perceptible intervals bounded by in- 
fiants ". If body, therefore, had a beginning, fo muft fpace, 
motion, and time, which are conceived merely asaffe<aions of 
body, or of each other % If body cannot be fuppofed infinitely 
extended, without fuppofing a contradiction, (for what quantity 
can actually exift of which the magnitude cannot be afcertained 
and exprefTed?) fd^neither can any of its properties ; and there- 
fore motion cannot be infinite ; nor time, which is conceived 
folely as the meafure of motion, a mere fidion of the fancy, 
pofTeffing no real exiftence independently of us and our 
thoughts. The very'eiTence of infinity, again, confifts in pri- 
vation J it is a word denoting not a conception, but the nega- 
tion of all conception ; fo that the errors committed on this fub- 
jed by the ancients, and repeated by fomc modern philofophers, 

and 

^ Natural. Aufcult. I. iv. c. i, ii. &c. p. 351 — 364. ' Ibid. p. 367. 

■ Phyf. Aufc. p. 397. n Ibid. 1. iv. c. xiv. &c. p. 364—373. 

* Mctaph. 1. V. c. xiii. p. 894. 
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and even fome modern mathematicians % proceed from their cHAP. 
realifing a non-entity, and affigning a pofitive archetype, or what "• 

they call an idea, to a word, which is merely a fign that nofuch 
archetype or idea exifts. Body and fpace cannot be conceived 
as infinite either in greatnefs or littlenefs j and although its ad- 
jundl of motion or time is imagined to be fo conceived, this 
arifes from a mere illufion of the fancy, which, not retaining the 
parts of time firft taken, continually adds new parts, but without 
increafmg the whole ; (ince the former parts are continually an- 
nihilated, as the latter Jure created '. To realife infinity muft, 
in all pur reafonings, neceffarily lead to abfurdity; thus, to give 
our Author's example, to fuppofe an infinite progreflion of 
caufes in making and arranging the world, is the fame thing as 
fuppofing it made or arranged without any caufe at all '. 

It' 

^ ^^ La grandeur (fays the a^mirecLFontenelle). eft fuiceptible ^'augmentation fans 
fin. £Ue n'eft done pas & ne peut etre fuppof^ dans le meme cas, que fi elle n*etoit 
pas fufceptible d'augcnentation fans fin : or It elle n'etoit pas iufceptible d'augmenta- 
tion fans fin,>lle refteroit toujours finie ; done etant fufceptible d'augmentation fans fin, 
elle peut etre fuppofee infinie.'' See the lame reafoning throughout his treatife, intitled, 
Elemens de la Geometrie de I'lnfini. It is eafy to perceive how much this ingenious 
man, and his innumerable followers, might have been benefited by reading the third 
book of Ariftotle's Phyfics, c* iv. to chapter xiii* both inclufive, p. 342 — 350. h» 

n^t^neu ^ ^070; nh Ttff fial^fAaTtK8i rqv Ostf^iofy eucufcn tira/^ wou to evintpop, unjn^u^ 
ftrai tiTi Tisf avina-19 u( ahi^nvrof* a^t ya^ W9 hvrrcn TS etvu^a, nh Xf^'^^h ccTsXet fMrov U9m 
•ar,f at QaTMrrah TFtvt^eto'iAsifrif' 'vtf \i fMyirv fM^iSci ro9 airror fr» TiTfASi^dai Koyot imil^Mmm [uyt^^q 
iTB^or, aft Trpof jticr ro h^^at i«i»itff tfOsy '^ot^-ii* to ^ WMy »f tok «0'» tfeu fuyt^sat* Ibid. C. Xll* 

p. 3 JO. *^ We do not deftroy the fpeculations of mathematicians, when we aflert that 
infinite magnitude jcannot exift* For in thefe fpeciTlations, they neither employ nor 
need to employ infinite, but oilly a finite magnitude as great as they pleafe; and the 
imalleft may be divided in the fame proportions with the greateft. For finding pro- 
portions, therefore, it is not neceflary to fuppofe the exiftence of what is impolfible." 

« Metaph. 1. v. c. xiii. p. 350. ' Ibid. 1. ii. c. ii» p. S^. 

VOL, I. R 
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It Is both the glory and the fhajne of Ariftotle's abftraa phi- 
lofophy, that his general conclufions are correa, when fome of 
aftronomy. ^^^ arguments, by which he maintains them, are faulty. This 
is peculiarly. manifeft in the ufe which he makes of the erroneous 
fyftem of aftronomy, which prevailed in his own age, to vindi- 
cate the dodrines contained in his books of Phyfics. His trea- 
tife concerning the Heavens, indeed, defcribes with perfpicuity 
and precifion the celeftial phsenomena ; while, at the fame time, 
it informs us of the fublime notions given by the firft Pythago* 
reans and their contemporaries, of the diftances, figures, mo*' 
tions, and magnitudes of the planets '; that the moon abounded 
with inhabitants ; that the milky-way confifted of contiguous 
clufters of ftars^; and, conj enuring what it is the boaft of mo- 
dern aftronomy to have confirmed, that the fame principle which 
makes the heavenly bodies approach to their centre, perpetually 
impels them in their orbits, by proportionably increafing their 
celerity". 'Ariftotle's own fagacity led him to perceive that, in 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, all was regular, eafy, and 
harmonious; and to rejedt with difdain thofe childifh fi£tions» 
by which the moving principles of the univerfe were degraded 
by a fuppofed analogy with the laborious exertions of mortals in 
fublunary and perifhing fcenes". But he did not thiiik the 
aftronomical theory of the Pythagoreans fufficiently juftified by 
obfervation: telefcopes were not to be invented till a far later 
period ; and to tliofe who held Ariftotle*s doctrine concerning 
fpace and time, the argument in favour of the earth's motion, 
refulting from, the otherwife inconceivable velocity of the 

heavens, 

• Dc Cob1o> 1. ii. c. xiii. p. 465. * Meteor. K i. c. viii. 

• Dc Corio, 1. ii. c. i. .p. 452. Comp. c. xiii. p- 465. & 1. i. c viii. pp. 443, 
444. & U ii. c. ix* p. 462. ^ Ibid. p. 451. & c.vi. p. 458. 

8 
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heavens, is not calculated to afford conviction. The earth, 
therefore, as the heavieft of bodies, he places at the centre ; 
around v^hich, the fun, moon, planets, and fixed ftars per- 
petually performed theit refpedive revolutions '; the only kind 
of motion or change to which thefe etherial ^ fubftances, un- 
changeable in their effence, were fuppofed to be liable ; whereas 
the earth and all its produdions, the metals and minerals in its 
bowels, the plants and animals on its furface, together with the 
vapours and meteors between that furface and the lunar fphere, 
were obnoxious to a great variety of complicated motions, 
which changed their charaderifing qualities or effence, and ren- 
dered the diffolution of one objed the produftion of another. 
On the hypothefis, therefore, of the ftability of the earth and the 
daily revolution of the heavens, Ariftotle argues, that the mate- 
rial univerfe cannot be infinite ; becaufe, could a radius be infi- 
nitely extended from the earth's centre to the remoteft body in 
the univerfe, that body could never perform a complete circular 
revolution *; fince an infinite extent of fpace could not be paffed 
over in a definite time. Space therefore caiinot be infinite, be- 
caufe fpace is only the receptacle of body, the place where body 
may fubfift ; and, if fpace is not infinite, neither is motion, 
which depends on fpace ; nor time, which depends on motion. 
Unalterable and divine fubflances exift, therefore, in a manner 
totally unfathomable to our prefent faculties. In this manner^ 
the firfl Supreme Deity exifts nccejfarily^ \ neither generated in 

fpace^ 

' De Coelo, i. ii. paflim. ^ Meteor. 1. i. c. lii. p. 530. 

* De Ccelo, 1. i. c. v. p, 437. 

6(io» a(fArra^^t]T«y ftift7«a«oy tiMu to ir^vTov xai oJcpoToiTOfy p. 446. 

R 2 
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fpace, nor growing old in time, unchangeable and impaffive, 
enjoying the beft and moft perfed life through all eternity **, 

Ariftotle makes amends for his airy fpeculations in aftronomy, 
by well explaining, in oppofition to Democritus, the true prin- 
ciples of corpufcular attradion, which gives to the earth its 
globular form^ This, he obferves, is further afcertained by the 
phsenomenon of lunar eclipfes, in which the bounding line is 
always perceived to be circular. The earth therefore, he fays, is 
plainly a fphere, and but a fmall ^ one, compared with many 
others, its periphery not exceeding 37,000 miles^ He fpeaks 
with fuch raptures, as the calmeft of philofophers could feel, of 
the beauty and grandeur of the heavenly motions, whofe celeri- 
ties, how frightful foever to fancy, yet being harmonifed by 
proportion, might be fteadily contemplated by the intellefl^ 
Had he known the difcoveries of Galileo and Kepler, he might 
perhaps have been a Newton. But aftronomy being one of 
thofe fciences which requires long-continued obfervation for 
its bafis, was left by Ariftotle in the fame imperfed: ftate in 
which he found it ; and yet, by the perverfenefs of ftupidity, 
it was that part of his works which, in the ages of darknefs, 
was moft warmly admired, and moft obftinately and moft fuper- 
ftitioufly defended. 
His doc- From the magnitudes and motions of the heavenly bodies, 

ccrning the Ariftotle defcended to a humbler fubjed, the produdions of the 
produ£Mons, earth; which are conneded, however, with man, by far more 
numerpus^ and powerful relations, namely, thofe of his daily 
wants. This globe which we inhabit feems to have undergone 

various 

^ De Ccelo, c. ix. p. 446. ^ Ibid. 1. iv. €• vl. p. 49a. & 1. ii. c. xiv. p. 470. 

' Meteor. L u c. iii. p. 529. ^ Ibid. p. 471. ' Ibid, p- 451 & 463. 

^ De Part. Animal. I. i. c. v. p. 974. 
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various revolutions^ to have been overwhelmed by inundations 
and ihattered by convulfions, which fwept away nations with 
their cities and their arts ; fo that the moft valuable inventions 
have innumerable times been loft, and times innumerable been 
recovered. Of the productions with which our earth abounds, 
many give indications of' thefe direful vicifHtudes ; and many 
appear to have emerged from the wreck of fome dreadful cataf- 
trophe. Both as the hiftorian and the interpreter of nature, our 
Author endeavoured to embrace and exhauft the complete 
fcience of the globe j and if we may judge of thofe parts of his 
works which are loft or imperfedl, by thofe which have come 
(down to us entire, it muft have been no eafy matter to determine 
whether moft admiration was due to his defcriptions of the 
great maftes of nature, feas, rivers, mountains, and meteors ^, or 
to his minute diligence in treating the feveral obje£ts of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. His books on plants 
and minerals no longer remain'; but both his hiftory of ani- 
mals, and his philofophy refpeding that hiftory, have come - 
down to us in a far more perfedt ftate than any other portion of 
his writings concerning natural knowledge. 

. On the fubjedl of Zoology, his treatifes are comprifed in fifty His hiftory 
books, of which twenty-five are happily preferved among his ancf ^hJ." 
works. The hiftory of animals occupies nine books ; the fol- ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
lowing fixteen are employed in explaining their general afiec- fubjc^S- 
tipns or properties, and their principal parts or members. Four 

books 

'^ Meteor. 1. i. c. i. p. fi8. See the great views which he there gives of his 
undertakings. 

^ The twoihort books on plants, p. 1007— 1030. vol. ii. edit, du Val. are fpurious. 
In the laft chapter of the third book of his Meteorology, he fays he is to proceed to 
give an account of all the di&ient foffils and metal^s but that account nowhere 
appears. 
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books treat of their parts ; five treat of generation ; the remain- 
der, of their fenfations and motions, infpiration and refpiration 
fieeping, waking, youth, old age, life, and death ; in the know- 
ledge of which particulars, the liberal ftudy of Zoology, or, in 
Ariftotle's language, its philofophy, appears to him principally 
to confift. As he extends that term to its full and proper fenfe, 
denoting by it the knowledge of whatever has animal life, the 
firft four books of his hiftory, beginning with what i^ moft 
ftriking and palpable, the outward conformation of animals, di- 
vides and diftinguifhes, in relation to this complex obje£t, and in 
^omparifon with the human form, as that which is moft fami- 
liarly known, the inhabitants of the earth, the water, and the 
air, from the enormous whale and mafly elephant to the fcarcely 
perceptible productions of duft and rottennefs*", enumerating 
and defining with incomparable accuracy the agreements, difier- 
ences, and analogies that prevail, in point of external organiza- 
tion, among all living tribes, and fometimes referring to his 
treatifes on Comparative Anatomy, which are now unfortu- 
nately loft. In the three following books, he examines the dif- 
ferent clafles of animals with refpe£t to the commencement, 
duration, and term of their generative powers. His eighth 
book examines their habitation and nourifhment j and the con- 
cluding 

^ Buffbn (vol. iii. p. 223.) carries Ariftotle's fyftem of fpontaneous ^geoQTAtion 
much farther than the author intended, when he makes him fay that ^^ the iirft men , 
fprung from the earth in the form of worms." Our author is conftantly mifreprefented 
by being made to fpeak abfolutely, when he fpeaks merely hv pathetically. His words 
are itvif eyiyfono vort yrsytnn* De General. 1. iii* c ii. And we (hall find hereafter, 
that the refult of all Ariftotle's inquiries into nature is a concluHon directly oppofite to 
the following of Mr. BufFon, namely* ** qu'il y a peut ctrc autant d'etrcs, foit vivans, 
foit vcgctaux, qu'il fe reproduifent par I'aflcmblage fortuit de molecules organiques, 
qu'il y a d'animaux ou de vegetaux qui peuvent fe reproduire par une fucceffioa con-, 
ftante de generations." Supplement a I'Hift. Nat* torn. viii. p. i8. 
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eluding book of the hiftory contains their manners and habits, Q H A P. 
enunaerates their friends and enemies, and explains the ordinary t -^— __^ 
means by which each clafs provides for its prefervation and de-^ 
fence. In taking this wide furvey of animated nature, Ariftotle 
pretends not to comprehend its indefinitely varied branches 
(fince infinites of every kind fpurn the limits of fcience); but 
m the multitude of important and welUafcertained fa£ts which he , 

relates, and which is incomparably greater than can be found in 
any work of equal compafs, it is his main purpofe to illuftrate 
the general heads above mentioned, and to explain the proper- 
ties or affedions common to the greateft or moft diftinguifhed 
portion of the whole animal kingdom. To thefe general heads 
or common properties, he conftantly has refpe£t in the hiftorical 
part of his work ; fo that his minuteft obfi^rvations refpe&ing 
the minuteft infeds and leaft-organized animals, will be often 
found to elucidate or confirm fome important law of the animal 
ceconomy*. 

His Syftem, that is, in the popular fenfe of the word, His philofo- 
his nomenclature, is indeed imperfect. The world created rklhiftory."" 
by a microfcope, had not any exiftence for the philofo* 
phers of antiquity ; and, by the improvements of this invention, 
new worlds perhaps may be brought to light in endlefs fucccf- 
fion. But in the chain of being, mortal eyes, however affifted, 
can contemplate only the middle links, of which, though our 
glafles have (hewn to us a greater number than were feen by 

Ariftotle, 

^ Take the following example : The <rvfr%ci> is a fpecies of the Mollia, (fiflies fo 
called becaufe their fofc parts are without, and their hard within,} which was long de< 
graded by modern naturalifts to the rarik of fva plants. Ariftotle remarks, with re- 
gard to this fpecies, that when the female is attacked, the male boldly defends her; but 
when an attack is made on the male, the female confults her own fafety by flight. 
Females, except in defence of their young, are lefs courageous than males, and le& 
forward to give affifiance. Hiftor. Animal. !• ix. c. i. p. 922. & feq. 
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Ariftotle, yet have they not brought us nearer to what ought to 
be the refult of beholding the extremity of the chain. This re- 
fult, the hiftory of nature in animals, the Stagyrite, by the intel- 
ledlual eye of reafon and analogy", endeavoured to reach and 
reveal; analyfing, defining, demon ftrating ; fometimes pene- 
trating deeply into nature's myfteries ; fometimes encountering 
difficulties which the human intelle£t is unable to furmount ; 
often foiled in* his exertions, yet always renewing the combat 
with reanimated hope. Knowledge, he thought, was more 
likely to be ftruck oiit from the collifion of error than to emerge 
fpontaneoufly from confufion"; and while his theories are at- 
tacked and defended, exploded and revived, the fa£ls which he 
coUedled with unexampled diligence, and which he relates with 
inimitable precifion, will for ever fupport his fame, and inftni^ 
the moft diftant ages of pofterity. Our wider furvey of the 
globe has indeed increafed our acquaintance with quadrupeds ; 
and the invention of glaffes has multiplied to our eyes the ever- 
diminifhing tribes of infedls, and enabled us to examine more 
accurately their germs and organs ; yet it will not be eafy to 
prove that modern writers have added any thing of importance 
to Ariftotle's obfervations on Birds, or that any of their works 
difplay even an equal degree of knowledge on the fubje<l^ of 
fiflies% 

It 

" The expreffion of an anonymous writer preferved in Suidas, is bold in the ex- 
treme : AfiroTiX^K y^fAfMtnui i}v ns^ (pvatv^^ tof netKafMi airoCp;^*.-? ftf !«»• '^ Anftotle WaS 
Nature's fecretary, having dipped his pen in intellect." Suid. in A^irariXiK* 

" Metaph. paffim. 

® In proof of this, I (hall cite the teftimony of an author, which derives great weight 
fFom the accuracy of his own obfervations, and the importance of his own difcoveries. 
^^ Quefti fatti finora rapportati in ordine alio fuiluppo delle ouva nei pefci fpinofi, 

fono 
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It may feem extraordinary that, on a branch of fciencc, 
which, like all other parts of natural hiftory, is naturally pro- 
greflive, our author fhould have attained fuch accurate and ex- ^V ^^' . 
tenfive knowledge in fo early an age of the world. But Ari- enabled to 
ftotle was the friend of a man as extraordinary as himfelf, from philofophy 
whom he received two favours, which, to a mind like his, *>c^'"P^^*^* 

mud 

fono quelli pochi the ho potuto oflervare nolle rare occanoni che mi fi fon prefentati 
delle lore covate gattate^, & gia fuiluppantifi. £ percio la ferie di tali fatti e di multo 
interrotta, ne' continuata come a giorni noftri e* quella dello fviluppo del feto nelle 
uova della gallina. £ quando io reflettendo fu di quefta mancanza, fcorro la Storia 
degli Antmali di Ariftotele, non poflb non efiere da ftupore prefo, in ttTo leggendo 
veduti quel ^i, che a not non fi (on potuti che a ftento manifeftare ; & relevad 
poi con tutta la ncttezza, & pQfti in parallelo coi fatti gia' riconofciuti nelfeto di 
gallo : & tanto raaggiormente in me crefce lo ftuporet quanto che allora ufo non vi 
era degli inftrutnenti mtcrofcopici, che a tempi noftri abbiamo grandemente per* 
fexzionati. £ quindi non poflb che di fdegno accendarmi contra dei modem! Izaio- 
logi, vedendo per lor balordaggine' trafcuntto quanto fat veneranda antiquita avea 
fcritto fa quefto particutare, & a quello foftituite falfe ofiervazioni, illuzioni aflurde ed 
incoerentl/' '^ Thefe are tiie few obfervations concerning the development of the 
eggs of (bell-fiihy which I have been M» to mftke on the few occafions on which I 
found the impregnated gems ifl the 2St of difclofure ; obfervations of which the feries 
has been greatly interrupted, nor continued to the prefent times> like thofe which re- 
late to eggs of birds. When I confider this defed, and turn to Ariftotle's Hiftory of 
Animals, I am feized with aftonifliment at finding, that he Ihould have fully and 
diftin^y feen the fa£b which we have been able only very imperfedly to perceive; 
that he fhould have defcribed them with the utmofl preciiion> and compared them 
with the well-known obfervations concerning the eggs of birds. My aftonifliment is . 
the greater, when I refled that he was unalfifted by microfcopes, which inftruments 
have in our days been greatly perfe£ted ; and I cannot therefore reprefs my indig- 
nation againft thofe modern Ichthyologifts, whofe fkipidtty, neglecting the lights 
thrown on their fubjeS by venerable antiquity^ has fubftituted in their ftead falfe ob- 
fervations, abfurd and incongruous inferences." Memorie Sulla Generazione dei ' 
Fefei, di Philippo Cavolini. Compare p. 55. and p. 92. with Ariftotle's Hiftory of 
Animals, b. vi. c. viii. and c. xiii. To the petulant queftions in Athenseus, 1. viii. 
p. 352. ^^ From whom did Ariftotle learn the minute particularities which he tells of 
fifhes? From Proteus or Nercus?" No, (we may anfwer with If. Ca&ubon,) but 
from filhermen. Vid* Ca(kubon Animadverf. in Athenseum, 1. viii. p. 38S. 
VOL, I. S 
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muft have been of ineftimable value. Alexander enabled him 
to rebuild and adorn his native city, for the benefit of his con- 
temporaries % and to improve fciehce for the benefit of poft^rity^ 
Upon his firft entering Babylon, that inimitable prince eagerly 
demanded, for the ufe of his preceptor, the aftronomical tables 
preferved in that ancient capital above nineteen centuries, and 
remounting 2234 years beyond the Chriftian aera*" ; and Pliny 
labours to defcribe with what ardour and zeal the fame illuftrtoua 
conqueror, during the courfe of his expedition, collected, as 
prefents to be fent to Ariftotle, at the expence of 200,00b l.% and 
by the adivity of feveral thoufand men, whatever rarities were 
to be found in parks or ponds, in aviaries or hives, or were to 
be procured by hunting, fifhing, and fowling, in the wide ex- 
tent of Afia. Such were the refources of Ariftotle for writing 
the hiftory of aninials, befides the affiftance of a great library, 
which Strabo fays that, to the beft of his knowledge, he was 
the firft perfon that knew properly how to arrange \ By com- 
bining with the defcriptions in his books the obfervation of 
thofe living wonders, tranfported from the Eaft, Ariftotle, who 
preferred a philofophical refidence in Athens to the honour of 
perfonal attendance on the mafter of the world, compofed, in 
the tranquillity of the Lyceum, his immortal work,, which a 
Pliny profefles to abridge % and a Buffon defpairs to rival \ 

In the wide furvey which our author takes of the heavens 

and of the earth, as well as in the minute diligence with which. 

he 
' P!in. 1. vii. c. 29. "^ Idem^ 1. viii. c. 16* 

' Porphyrius apud Simpliciuiri in Ariftot. de Ccdo* 

' Comp. Plin. ubi fupra^ & Athenaeum, p. 398. edit. Ca(aub. 

Strabo, l.xiii. p. 609. 
* Plin. ubi fupra. •^ Hiftoirc Naturdlc, t. i. p. 63. & fcq.. 
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he examines the produdions of the latter, whether inanimate 
or living, it is his perpetual aim to remount from eflfedls to 
caufes, and to lead us from perceptible qualities to thofe invi- 
fible principles by which they are produced, Thefe principles, 
not being objects of fenfe, can be difcovered only by making 
fair inferences from obfervation and experience. In this man- The foul or 
ner Ariftotle treats, in three books, a fubj eft which naturally JIJo"ftgenSal 
follows his hiftory of animals, inveftigating thofe principles on ^^"^®' 
which their nutrition, fenfation, and appetite, with all their 
perceptible powers and anions, depend. In this treatife, intitled 
" Concerning the Spul," his language is perpetually and ne- 
ceffarily metaphorical, becaufe words, in their origin, -being 
univerfally expreflive merely of perceptions of fenfe, metaphors 
become indifpenfable in expreffing the dedudions of reafon. 
Of material as well as intelledjual fubftances our knowledge, 
he obferves, refults entirely from their perceptible qualities, that 
is, from what our univerfal experience teaches us to regard 
merely as the effeCts of hidden caufes, fcarcely conceivable to 
ourfelves, and of which our notions are totally incommunicable 
to other men but by images and comparifons drawn from fen- 
fible objedls. When Ariftotle fpeaks philofophically of fire, he 
calls it " the power of communicating heat." In the fame 
manner, the hidden caufes neceffary for explaining the pro- 
perties and adtions of animals, he calls " the nutritive, fentient, 
motive, and rational," that is, the coUeding " power ;" and as, 
from the phenomena of body, he inferred the exiftence of a fub- 
ftance called Matter; fo, from the phenpmena df fenfation, 
reafon, and intelligence, he inferred the exiftence of a fubftance 
called Mind j of which latter fubftance our knowledge is equally 

s 2 certain. 
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certain with that of the formet *. But as fome of the moft 
noted philofophers before him had attempted to explain every 
thing hj matter and its properties % Ariftotle, on the other 
hand, thinks that it is by mind chiefly that all natural pro- 
ductions are gharaderifed and diftinguifhed; meaning, by mind, 
that inward principle and invifible form whofe effedls are dif* 
played in the external organization of things, as well as in their 
perceptible properties and actions. In this fenfe, therefore, the 
terms *^form" and "mind" are applied to whatever chara£terife^ 
and diftinguifhes, whether that be merely a fpecific and principal 
quality j or whether it be a fubftance infeparable from matter, 
becjiufe feparately unfit for any end or ufe * ; or whether it be 
a fubflance capable of adions and pleafures peculiar to itfelf, 
and fo totally different from thofe of body, and any of its va- 
riable affe<3:ions, that, when feparated from this mortal frame, it 
will then, and then only, affume its natural adivity, perfedion^ 
and dignity*. 

The do£trine of the mind naturally brings Ariftotle to what 
is publifhed as the ninth book of his Metaphyfics, but which, 
as above mentioned, ought to ftand as the feventh. It is in- 
titled " Concerning Energy,*' a word of mighty import in our 
author's philofophy, fince his dodlrine on that fubjcdl is a link 
in the grand chain, by which he conneds the earth with the 
heavens, and nature with the Deity. The ftate of energy, as- 

oppofcd 

' JdXop h xai oTi V fu» ^X"* ^^^^^ ^ v^vrnt to jit a-tt^ vj^n* oli oyO^A^vof i| to §woy to i{ a^nfmt*^ 

Metaph. 1. vii. c.xi. p. 919. and K i. De Anima» c. v. p« 625. 
^ Metaph. I. viii. c» \u p. 927. * Ibid. 1. viii. c. iii. p» 929* 

^I>e Anioa, hi. c.iii. p. 623. and c.v. p. 625. and Mttapii* Lxiy. c«uu 

p- 1004^ 7 
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oppofed to that of capacity, was already explained ; but it may 
be a matter of fome curiofity more minutely to examine diftinc- 
tions, independently of which this great philofopher thought it 
impoffible to mount up from things vifible and perifliing to 
things invifible and eternal. Energy, then, as the word denotes, The nature 
is always faid in reference to adion ; and that is faid to exift explained* 
in energy, which executes its peculiar work, or performs its 
peculiar fundion \ The ftate of energy is the moft perfeft 
ftate of exiftence in which any objedl can be exhibited ; as 
a mafter thinks he has perfefted his fcholar when he fhews 
him performing fkilfuUy the proper work of the art in 
which he was inftrua:ed% Though energy always implies 
adion, yet all adions are not energies. The adlions of build- 
ing, carving, healing, learning, refpeftively terminate i a 
houfe, a ftatue, health, and fcience. But the adions of thought^ 
of life, and of happinefs, (which is a kind of life,) have not 
any natural limit, but may proceed eternally revolving on them- 
felves, perfed without addition, complete in evefy inftant**. 
That things eflentially different may be diftinguiflied by differ- 
ent names, Ariftotle calls limited adions, motions; the un- 
limited, energies ; obferving, that in the fcale of being there is 
a continual afcent from mere powers and capacities to motions or 
imperfed energies, properly fo called, becaufe terminating in 
nothing more excellent than thcmfelves •. Thofe operations, 
which terminate in a certain work, are only perfed in the work 
or produdion in which they jire fixed and concentrated j as 

painting 

^ Metaph. I. ix. c. yiii. p. 339. Comp. Metaph. 1. ix. c. vi. p. 936. 

* Idem ibid. * Mctaph, 1. ix. c. vi. p. 937. 

• Comp. Mctaph. K xiii, c. ix. p. 990. & p«99it and Metaph. Uvc c. viii* 
p. 938. 
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CHAP, painting in the picture, building in the edifice ^ But energies 
1^ '- * not terminating in any work or produdion, are complete and 
perfed in themfelves. The former belong in a certain fenfe to 
the work in which they are embodied ^ ; the latter can belong 
only to the energifing principle, which, when unceafmgly 
adlive, as the firft efficient caufe was proved neceflarily to be, 
is fimple, unmixed, and pure energy \ 

The firft On fuch a principle as this, eternally and fubftantially adlive, 

naliy LT^' both the heavens and the earth depend *. He is the fpring of 
fi^ftantially motion, the fountain of life, the fource of order and of beauty ^. 
All our obfervations and all our reafonings lead us irrefiiftibly to 
this conclufion ; for in all the motions or changes of body or 
matter, there muft always be one part adled upon as well as 
another that a£ts, otherwife no a£tion, and therefore no motion, 
could poffibly take place. But when we feparate this ading 
part from the inert mafs with which it is united, the fame rea- 
foning will ftill apply to it j it cannot be felf-^-moved wholly', 
and the part which gives the impulfe muft always be different 
from that which receives it°. By our divifions and fubdivifions 
without end, we fhall therefore never come nearer to a folution 
than at firfl fetting out, but fhall always be compelled to confider 
matter as fomething fit to be moved, changed, or aded upon, 

but 
' Comp. Metapb. 1. xiii. c.ix. p. 990. & p. 991. and Metaph. I.ix. c. vUi. p 938. 
« Metaph. K ix. c. vi. p. 936. 
^ yat^ ttti m^yiiA. Metaph. h xiv, c. vi* p. 999* 

^ i« rowvTvi a^a ec^x^^ Dfrnrat o »^oa%^ iLea i ^xxn^^ !• xiv. C. vil* p* lOOO. and Phyfic. 

Aufcult. 1. viii. c. vii. p. 418. 

* TO «Tg«fro» nw/rwaunn navra. Metaph. l.xiv. C IV. p. 998. Comp. C. vi. p. 999. 

and 1. xii. c. iii. p. 975. and 1. ix. c. viii. p. 930. 
^ Phyfic. Aufcult. 1. iii. c* i. p. 340. 

* Ibid. 1. viii. c. vi. p» 417. 
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but conftantly deriving its motion, change, or activity from C H A P^ 
fome foreign caufe''. The prime mover, then, is neceffarily ^ ■ ■ ^ ' , » 
• immaterial ; and therefore indivifible, immoveable, impaflive, His attri- 
' and invariable ^ j ever aduating this vifible fyftem, as is plain 
from the phenomena, according to the beft principles both of 
intelledtion and volition, w^hich exadlly coincide % w^hen traced 
up to Deity, their ultimate fource. The phenomena of the 
univerfe are not unconnected and epifodical, like an ill-vrritten 
tragedy; but all of them regulated and adjufted with confum- 
mate harmony '. The Divinity, who comprehends and diredta 
the whole, is not himfelf divifible in parts, nor comprehenlible 
by magnitude, fmce all magnitude may be mpafured'; and what 
finite magnitude can exert infinite power * ? He ever is what he 
is % exifling in energy before time began, fmce time is only an 
affedlion of motion, of which God is the author^ That kind 
of life which the beft and happieft of men lead occafionally, i» . 
the unobftruded exercife of their higheft powers, belongs eter- 
nally to God in a degree that fhould excite admiration in pro- 
portion as it furpafies comprehenfion '. 

This 

* Phyfic. Aufcult. L viii. c.vi. P'4i7* 

* Ibid. Uviii. c.vi. p. 416. & feq. 

f Metaph. L xiv. c. vii. p. looo. and looi. 

' reruf (in reference to the o^utrof aiid wnroO t« vfur* t« avra* Comp. Metaph. 
1. ix^ c. Tx. and 1. xiv. c. vii. 

' >•« io»xi i ^»5 nrnao^tvffnii . • iJ^va^ H^X^^ r^yvhei. Metaph. l.xii. C. iii. p. 975^ 

* Metaph. Kxiii. ex. p. 991* t Ibid. t. xiv. cvii. p. iooj. 

" Jii» a^a U9CU o^^v TOiaurny «« i Wi» m^iia* Metaph. It XIV. C vi. p. 999. Comp*. 
De Coelo, 1. ii. c. xiii. p. 466. 

^ Metaph. 1. xiii. c. viii. p. 992* and ro xuiet a»Aor» ««i o^^ri^o* t« «i»«fuytf>. 4mm.t»* 

«^oTi^o» a^»«<, ti0-i«» ataymauoit iimm. Metaph. l.jfiv. C. viii, p. lOOJ«. 
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This doilrine was delivered down from the ancients^ and 
remains with their pofterity, in the form of a fable; which, 
with many additions to it, has been employed for the fervice 
of legiflation, and for bridling the paiTions of the multitude ^. 
The Gods have thence been reprefented as endowed with hu- 
man forms, and agitated by human pafTions; from which ftrange 
fuppofitions, many confequences not lefs ftrange have very 
naturally been derived. Yet, from the motley mafs of fidtion, 
if we feparate this fingle propofition, that Deity is the firft of 
fubftances, it will appear to be divinely faid ; and to have been 
iaved, as a precious remnant, in the wreck of arts and philofo* 
phy, which, it is probable, have often fiouriihed, and often 
fiiUen to decay '. 

Such is Ariftotle's dodrine in his books intitled ** Concern- 
ing Philofophy j'* the far greater part of which is employed in 
refuting two clafles of writers, who may very properly be called 
the Materialifts and the Metaphyficians. The former content- 
ing themfelves with the properties and laws of matter and mo- 
tion, beyond which they thought it impoffiblc to penetrate, mif- 
took efie£ts for caufes, and confounded the maker* with his 
works : The latter, who were the more modern, and alfo the 
more faftiionable of the two, perverted logical analyfis by apply- 
ing it to phyfical fubjedls ^ ; and fubftituting words for things, 

fought 



y Metaph. I. xiv. c. viii. p« 1003. * Idem Ibid. 

* TO xinif 9rom, I. xiv. c. x* p. 1006. This mud (bund harih to thofe who do not 
underftand Ariftotte's notion of the eternity of the world, in the fenfe in which it is 
above explained. 

^ Compar. Metaph. I.xii. civ* p* 977* L xui« cii. p.gSi. & feq. and J» xiv. 
ck p«995« 
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fought for firft caufes in numbers, ideas, contraries^ and other CHAP. 

Qlet^phyiical ^bftraftionsj or, in Ariftotle's language, general y^ - - ^ 

tenns; which, the more general they become, diverge the wider ^ 

in their mature from energies, the only fubftantial and efficient 

princip^s in the univerfe'* } and all proceeding from the firft ' i 

energy ©r fubftanpe, '^ho is both fpecifically and numerieilly 

one \ This do^rine perfedly agrees with that beautiful har- 

Xfionj difcernible in the works of the firft mover ; which are 

all of them cpnnieded by the moft intimate relations^; and 

whofe arrangements uniformly confpire to one great and falur 

tary end': For the perfection, excellence, and beauty, ^if- Goodnefs 

cernihlc in the univerfe, are to be afcribed to its Maker, not ® 

)efs than the regular apran^emwt of a well difcipUned army i^ 

afcribed to its general \ This dodtrin^ only is coafiftent: 

^^ One rifles alone, one^ only one, beai^ fway ; 
^^ His are the bws, and Him let all obey ^" 

This 

* Compar. Metaph* L xiii* c. u« p. oS2« and l« xiv. c. v. p« 99SV 
' Coynp, 1. xiii* Ct vii. p. 988. and !• xiv. c. U| iii* p* 996i« 

* tp fMf a^a KM hoyu xai a^»0/BMr to v^attov «wtf» a«»fr,T«» or* I. xiv. C. Vlil. p* IOC}* 

Things are one fpecifically or Xoy*r, when they are coIIe£ted into one count, and ex« 
prefled by one word or Kamyo^nfMt^ the definition of which applies equally to them alU 
Material ihinp may be one IpvecificaUy, though Knan:y Aufnericatty : but this cannot 
hold as to energies ; (o that if there were as many different heavens as there ate 
different men* the fyfk neceflary being would ftiil be numerically, as well as spe- 
cifically, one. Cpntpar* Phyf. Aufcult. I* viii. c vii.* p. 418. & feq* 

^ ex »rvq tx^h lirt (ahi mm dan^ Oari^A^, 1. xiv, €. X. p. 1 005. & Pbyf« Aufcult* l« viii* 
€. vii. p. 418* 

'^ v^of fMv ya^ Iff awotna evntreuercn. Ibid* 

f 
^ Cooip. h xii. c. iv. p. 976. & 1. xiv. €• x. p. 1004. Pliny, L ti« c i. & 1,, xxvit. 

c. ii. ftrangely miftakes his great mafter in natural hiftory. The lame errors' lye 

commits eliewhere in fpeaking of God, Nature* tlje world, &c. 

^ Iliad, 1. i* V. 204. quoted Metaph« 1. xiv* c* ult* f* ioo6« Cicero greatly mif- 
yox* u T reprefents 
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This fyftem of theology, not lefs fatisfa^ory than fublimet 
Ariflotle tells us that he had often inculcated, not merely ia 
his acroatic works, which were ledures confined folely to his 
pupils, but alfo in his exoteric or popular writings, intended for 
the inftru£tion of the public \ If this affertion cannot be dif^ 
proved, his character will be refcued from the charge of dif- 
honefty, in teaching z double doctrine, one to his pupils, and 
another to the world. Cicero* indeed lays, that the Greek 
philofophers (meaning our author in particular) did not " feem 
always to hold the fame language in their popular and in their 
more accurate works;*' which variation was, furely,- to be ex- 
pected ; fince, in the former, they often reafoned, as Ariftotle 
himfelf tells us, loofely or according to vulgar conception, and 
in the latter ftridWy or phifofophically* But as to the funda- 
mental points of his moft important dodrines^ Ariftotle fre- 
quently refers from thofe of his books, ^ which were diftin- 
guifhed by pregnant brevity, clofenefs of thought, and quick- 
nefs of tranfuions",'' to his more expanded, more perfpicuous, 
and more popular produdHons\ Much circumfpe&ion indeed 

became 



reprdents hit ctipvtiif'^tnie deinde illt tot Dij fi fiutneraoius etiam Coelum, Deum/' 
Ice. De Natur. Deor. 1. u c.xiii. 

^ii«» »it,kraC'Simitf'9cmr^ irf*rr«»JMu iat^r«7o»« De Coelo, I. i* C. ix« p* 446* 

' De Fin. Itv. c v. 

» Simplicius (ad Categor. in Prooem.) thus charafierifes the acroatic, in contra- 
diftlnflion to the exoteric works, " i C^Ax««^«y»«> » ▼•" ••••^ »»«»*tik» ««* »• t^k ffMnui 
9vHf^f^pi»ku To the laft daufe I have given a fenfe more conformable to uuth than 
Ihaf Which the words naturally prefent. 

• Simplicius Commeiit. in Ariftot. dc Coelo» fol. 67. Ethic. Nkoro. 1. i. c. Hi. & 
•i^xiu. I. vi. c. Vt. Ethic- Eudem. 1. i. c viii* 1. ii. c. i^ Dc RepubU K iii^ c» vu 
&Uvii%*c.i. 
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became a philofopher, detefling fuperllition and deteftiog 
democracy, yet; living and teaching in the bofom of Athens; 
a city fhamefuUy deformed by whatever is mod abjedl in the 
one, and moft wild in the other. But there is not a iliadow 
of proof that, in any part of his writings, he encouraged or 
approved either, of thofe grofs popular delufions ; though it is 
highly probable that he arraigned their folly and abfurdity with 
.more freedom in the Lyceum, than his prudence would have 
allowed him to exprefs in the Pantheon or the Forum. 

An objedion very commonly made to Ariftotle*s philofophy The objec- 
is, that he is regardlefs of experience, and too fond of hypo- Ariftode*s 
thefts. In the whole extent in which this reproach is ufually ^n^buift* 
urged by his detra&ors, it betrays ignorance in the extreme ; tUs^^' 
iihce the principles of every one of his treatifes are drawn iblely 
from experience; and, in almoft every ftep that he takes, to 
experience he continually recurs for trying and confirming his 
conclufions. That he was not fparing of experiments, in the 
modem fenfe of the word, upon thofe fubjedls on which he 
thought that a philofopher might confidently make ufe of them, 
is evident from his mechanical queftions, his problems, his dif- 
courfes on the general properties or affections of animated na- 
ture, and, above all, from his dodrine of fenfation, memory, 
recoUe&ion, and other powers of the ibul or mind ; which is 
entirely experimental. But Ariftotle was contented with catch- 
ing Nature in the fad, without attempting, after the modern 
fafhion, to put her to the torture ; and in rejeding experiments 
operofe, toilfome, or painfiil, either to their objeds or their 
authors, he was juftified by the habits of thinking, almoft uni- 
verfally prevalent in his age and country. Educated in free and 
mardal republics, carelefs of wealth, becavfe uncorrupted by 

T a luxury, 
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CHAP, luxury, the whole tribe of ancient philofophers dedicated them^ 
^ '-.L- -J felves to agreeable only and liberal purfuits, \Wth too proud a 
difdain of arts merely ufeful or lucrative. They rahlced with 
the firft clafs of citizens ; and, as fuch, were not t6 be lightly 
fubjefted to unwholefome or drfgufting employments. To 
bend over k furnace, inhaling noxious fteams ; to t6rture ani- 
mals, or to touch dead bodies, appeared to them operations not 
more milbecoming their humanity, than unfuitable to their dig- 
nity. For fuch difcoveries as the heating and mixing of bodies 
ofiers to inquifitive curiofity, the naturalifts o£ Greece traded 
to ilaves atid mercenary mechanics, whofe poverty or avarice 
tempted them to wofk in liietate and minerals; and toproduce^ 
by unwearied labour, thofe coloured and fculptured ornaments^ 
thofe g^n.s, rings, cups, and vafes, and other admired but frivo- 
lous elegancies, of which (in the opinion of .good judges* of 
art) our boafted chemiftry cannot produce the materials ; uor^ 
were the materials at hand, fupply us with inftruments fit to , 
ihape. The work-fhops of tradefmen then revealed thofe myf- 
tericfs ^hich are now fought for in colleges and' laboratories; and 
ufeful knowledge, perhaps, was not the lefs likely to be ad* 
vanced, while the arts were confined to artiils only ; nor faS^ 
the more likely to be perverted, in order to fupport favourite 
theories, before the empiric had yet afiutned the name, and 
ufurped the fun^ions, of the philofopher. 
His philofo- To the Stagirite, it appeared to be the proper bufinefs of 
guage philofophy, not to multiply or colled fa£ts, but to anaitge and 

tQ 



^ I remember a flroBg txprdSon of the late Mr. WedgeWood, in -fpeakUig of the 
P0rtland Vafe, that the making cf it ^' implied a fcicnce of chemiftry, of which we 
have not yet the elements**' 
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to explain them. This tati only be done through the nediiim 
of a well-defined and highly cultivated language ; and the lan- 
guage of Ariftdtle will he found the moft copious and com- 
jilete, and at the fam^ time the moft precife and elegant, ever 
employed by any philofopher ; ferving at once as the readied 
channel of conveyance, and the fitteft inftrument for difcovery. 
In his phyfical, as well as in his moral works, fsuds known and ^ 
afcert^ined are reduced to thelt 'fimplefl: exprei]k)tis, and thofe 
dotibtfuUy inferred, or barfely fufpeOred, are, according to the true 
fpirit of analyfis, denoted by words merely expreflivie of rela- 
tions to things previoufly known. It is true that, in ages of miftaken 
ignorance, when Ariftotle's fuppofed tenets were read in bar- vcrt«l?' 
barous and difgufting tranflations, the terms employed by him, 
as figns of things fought, and which, unlefs marked by figns, 
could never poffibly be difcovered, were as grofsly miftaken, 
as they have been fince fhamefully mifreprefented. In the 
fcholaftic philofophy, that ufelefs mafs of infipid dulnefs, 
which infolently arrogated to itfelf the name of Ariftotle- 
ifro, the fchoolmen refted in the names of occult qualities 
for explaining the phenomena both of mind and matter; 
and neglefting the repeated warnings of him whom they called 
their great mafter, and who well knew how liable the beft things 
are to abufe, they perverted the ftudy of nature into metaphy- 
fical fubtlety and vain logomachy. But the fame ftupid igno- 
rance which made them incapable of appreciating the Stagirite 
as a philofopher, rendered them prone to worfhip him as a 
god. This imaginary divinity and his adorers were aflailed by 
the giants of the fixteenth century ; who, in their rage to punifh 
fuch grofs intelledlual idolatry, confounded the mafter with his 
difciples,arraigned Ariftqtle for opinions which he had never held,^ 

9 degraded 
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CHAP« degraded hitt from honours which he h«id never nfurped} 
and adopting his favourite method of analyfia, endeavoured un^ 
gratefully and infkiioufly to deftroy hi$ weH-iParncd fame with 
the inftrument which he himielf had formed and iharpened. 
But whatever unmerited difgrace may have been thereby refle^ed 
on fome fpeculative dodnne«» which I have here attempted briefly 
to explain, his praAieal philofophy^ which may be read in the 
following tmnflatioQy will ftiU vindicate his fair claim to be r^^^ 
garded as one of the bed inftru£fcors of mankind, on the mpre^ 
impoxtant fubjeds of EthicB and Politics* 
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BOOK I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



TH £ poet Gray writes thus in a letter to a friend ; ^ For 
my part I read Ariftotle, his poetics^ politics, and 
morals; though I do not know well, which is which. I9 the 
iirft place, he is the hardeft author by far I ever meddled with. 
Then he has a dry concifenefsi^ that makes one itns^ne one is per- 
ufing a table of contents rather than a book : it taftes for all the 
world like chopped hay, or rather like chopped logic ; for he 
has a violent afiedion for that art, being in fome fort his own in- 
vention } fo that he often lofes himfelf in little trifling diftinc- 
tions and verbal mceties ; and what is worfe, leaves you to ex- 
tricate him as well as you can. Thirdly, he has fufiered vaftly 
from the tranfcribers, as all authors of great brevity neceflarily 
,moft. Fourthly and laftly, he has abundance of fine uncon^ 
mon things, which make him well worth the pains he gives 
one." See Gray's Letters. 

In this* firft book, our Author fays ** abundance of fine 
uncommon things," on the fubjedts of human nature, virtue, 
and happinefs. His mode of compofition, however, is fo 
totally di^ent from that to which the caprice of fafhion has 

given- 
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given its temporary fandion, that much labour and much 
fkill muft be employed, to adapt the form of his work to the 
tafte of modem readers; to whom botk^his method and his 
ftyle, which formerly appeared to deferve admiration *, may 
now feem to demand apology. His method requires, that 
every fubjeft of difcufiron ftmrki be accurately defined, 
and completely divided; and that, how complex foever its 
nature may be, the compound Ihould be refolved into its 
conftituent elements ; viewed 4n its birth and origin ; and 
examined, in all its - ^hfteg^s^ varUtieci, . augmentations, and 
diminutions. This mode of proceeding appeared to him pecu- 
liarly ufefnl ia moral and pcditical queftioas^ whoib connections 
and relations are fo ii^imate and fo exteQ(iye, that erroneous 
conclufions, qp fuch fubje^^s, proceed £^ mpr^ frequently 
from narlrownefa o( furvey, than from ina? cyrfiQy of reafoning« 
In pra^al matters abovQ all, (his fi^ill ^d comprehenGw 
examination feem^d indifp^nfably n^ceQary, ^o prevent hafty 
decilion, to infpire cautious difbruft; and thus to arreft the 
progreis of paffion and frenzy in a career which ipight leave 
them without retreat. . 

But, with whatever other advantages a treatlfe written with 
this ftriftnefs and feverity of method may be accompanied^ k 
certainly Is not calculated to afford gratuitous information. T<) 
apprehend its meaning diftindly, and to perceive its full (cQfSy 
demands much attention and much refledion on the pact ev^n 
of the reader. His patience is likely to be foon exhaufted by 
the too painful tafk ; efpecially if his tafte has been corrupted 
by thofe flowery and fallacious produdions of thp times, whofe 
authors (men of narrow views ami felfifh minda^ and fo lon^; 

habituated 
* Cicero Topic* c. i. p. 171. Edit. Olivet. & paHun,. 
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.habituated to party politics, that they have loft all relifti, and 
almoft all perception of truth,) are contented to confound and 
darken a whole region of fcience, provided they can throw a 
falfe glare on one favourite and fafhionable fpot. This darling 
topic they exert themfelves to beautify and illumine ; adorn- 
ing with eloquence and metaphors, and all the embroidery of 
declamation, the dangerous inference that is drawn from their 
erroneous, becaufe imperfeO:, argument. Nothing can be 
more fmooth, or more eafily followed by the reader, than the 
whole progrefs of their difcourfe. But the very circumftance 
which renders it fo eafy and fo popular, alfo makes it of no 
value. The fubjed has been confidered under one partial 
afpe£fc ; a different view of it is taken ; the incomplete theory 
is affaulted by another equally imperfedl ; and both of them fo 
fiimfy and cloud-built, that they are unable to withftand even 
the foft impreffions of their adverfe debility. Yet each party 
triumphs for a while in the bubble of its own creating, and 
vainly deems it irrefiftible ; a falfe confidence, that often giveft 
birth to the greateft practical errors. Ariftotle*8 method is 
diredly the reverfe: his works require attention, but they 
repay it ; they will fully compenfate, in folid indrudion, for 
their defefl; (if it may be called one) in point of delufive enter- 
tainment. 

The Stagirite's ftyle is not lefs unfafhionable than his method. 
It difplays not any allurements to catch the reader's fancy; 
it difdains every attempt to excite furprife, to provoke mirth» 
to inflame, footh, or gratify pafGon. The thirft for know- 
ledge is the only want which the Author profefles to fupply ; 
and this thirft, he was of opinion^ will ever be beft quenched 
vou I. ' u ia 
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in the clear ftream of unadorned reafon; as that water U 
the pureft and moll falutary, whidh has neither tafte nor 
colour. 

Ariftotle did not, like his mafter Plato, banifh poets from • 
his Republic. He himfelf courted the Lyric mufe, and reached 
her loftieft flights. But he never underftood by what perverfity 
of purpofe the agreeable illufions of poetry could be afTociated 
and mixed with the fober fcience of politics. In all pra^cal 
matters, he knew the danger of faying any thing to the heart 
and paflions, which would not bear to be examined by the 
light of the underflanding. In tranflating incomparably the 
moft valuable part of his works, I have attempted therefore to 
imitate his precifion and energy, as far as that can be done 
without leaving the fainteft trace of his obfcurity. My aim 
throughout is to adhere rigidly to his fenfe ; to omit nothing 
Ifrhich he fays ; to fay nothing which he has omitted j but to 
^jntdeavour, to the beft of my abilities, to exprefs his meanings 
agreeably as well as forcibly j finoe a mere verbal tranflation 
would convey not only an inadequate, but often a very falfe, 
impreflSon of the Greek original. 

Words, as our Author teaches, are both the figns of things, 
and the materials in which our comparifons, abftraftions, and 
conclufions concerning thofe things are embodied. The 
words of one language, therefore, will often be very imperfedlly 
expreflfed by thofe of another ; and the more complex their 
fignifications are, the divei;fities between them will naturally be 
the wider. To the terms employed in the fciences of Ethics 
and Politics, this obfervation is peculiarly applicable. The ori- 
ginal term, and that by which it is tranJQated, not compre- 
hending 
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bending exa^Uy the fame ideatical notions, the Engliih word 
which correfponds to the Greek in one of its meanings, will 
often not exprefs it in another. The phrafeology, therefore^ 
muft be occafionally varied ; and the ambition to attain pro^ 
piietj and excellence, will thus fometimes give to a tranilation, 
the appearance of loofenefs and inaccuracy. In mapy cafes, 
^ad equivalents to fmgle Greek words, are not to be found 
either in Englifli, or in any other language. One teyijcXj there- 
fore, muft frequently be rendered by feveral; and the tranfla* 
tiott neceflarily degenerating into a par^phrafe, will often gda 
in perfpicuity and popularity, what it lofes in preciiion . ami 
energy \ From the philofophical arrangem^ent of the Greek 
toufgue, ^d the fmgular fondnefs of Greek writers for abflzi£l 
and univerfal conckfionft, words denoting tibeh^^ber genua or 
tlaifles, are di&ployed by them on many OGcaiions, wheatcnns 
more fpecific would anfwer the purpofe better, and found more 
gracefully, in Englifli. With regard to this paiticuUry 1 kwc 
fometimes ventured to prefer to ftridtnefs of verlion, a com^ 
pliance with the genius of modern tongues^ and with the taflc 
of modem readers. 

My 

^ When the Greek language was more ftmiliarly known than it is at prefent, 
Ariftotle's ftyle was acknowledged by the beft critics to poffefi the bigheft of all 
merits, that of expreffing his deep and various wifdom always in the iitteft terms. 
Dicendi quoque incredibili quadam cum copia, turn etiam fuavitate* Cicero Topic. 
c. i. p. 171. Edit. Oliveti. Quintilian fpeaks to the fame purpofe: Quid Ari- 
ftotelem ? quern dubito fcientia rerum, an fcriptorum copia, an eloquendi fuavitate> 
an inventionum acumine, an varietate operum, clariorem puto. '* Why need I 
mention Ariftotle ? concerning whom I am in doubt, whether he is rendered more 
illuftrious by the magnitude and variety of his writings, his univerfal fcienoe, the 
acutenefi of, his inventions, or the fuavtty of his didion." Quintil* Inf. Orat* h x. 
e» i. p. 224. Edit. Bipont. 

\ U 2 ^ 
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My principal defign and only ambition is to convey, in the 
prefent ftate of public opinion with refpefl: to fundamental 
principles, a clear notion of thofe writings of the Stagirite 
which he intitled his " Philofophy concerning Human Affairs *•*' 
His Ethicsj I believe, no man can read without becoming the 
better j and his Politics, I think, no ftatefman can ftudy, with- 
out becoming the wifer. But the corrupt and mutilated ftate of 
his works compelled me, reludantly, to ufe fome freedom with 
their form, in order the more completely to preferve their fub- 
ftance. In different books, and even in different chapters of the 
fame book, the fame thoughts often recur in nearly the fame 
words. Thefe ufelefs repetitions, proceeding commonly from the 
fault of imfkilful editors, I thought it my duty to retrench ; and 
continually to sum at feleding that expreffion in which the fenic 
16 moft fully conveyed. A tranllation is a portrait ; but that the 
portrait may pleafe, the original ihould be (hown with its moft 
becomiog exprdfion, and in its beft attitudes. 
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BOOK I. 

/ 

ARGUMENT. 

Human aSlton^^Operations and produSions — Happinefs — Opinions 
concerning it — It conjijls in virtuous energies — Proved by in^ 
duffion — Solon s faying concerning it explained — Analyfis of 
our moral powers. . 

ciNCE every art and every kind of knowledge, as well as all bo OK' 

the anions and all the deliberations of men, conftantly aim / ^' 
at fomething which they call gpod ; good, in general, may be Chap. i. 
juftly defined,. " that which all defire." But among the various jjj^"" . 
ends and purpofes ofour. activity and purfuit; there ii this im^ tion tennU 
portant difference, that fome confift merely in operations, and in operations 
others chiefly in produdions. Of thofe arts or actions of which ^oni.^'^"** 
produ&ion is the chief end, the work is more valuable than the 
operation by which it was produced; and,^ as there is a wide 
variety of arts and a^ons, there muft be a correfpondent vaf- 
riety of ends : of the medical art, health ; of ihipbuilding, a 
veffel J of generaKhip, vidlory ; of oeconomy, riches. It often 
happens that arts rife one above another in dignity, and that all 
thofe of an. inferior fort are fubfervent to one principal, their 
natural and acknowledged fovereign. Thus bridle making is 
fobfervient to horfemanihip ; and horfemanfliip to war ; and the 
end of the fubfervient art is plainly lefs valuable than that of 
the art to which it minifters, becaufe the former is purfued 
merely for the. iake of the latter. This holds univerfally, whe- ' 

ther~ 
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ther the ends of human adion confift in operations or in 
produdions. 

Chap. 2. But if there be an ultimate end of all human purfuit, 
an end defirable merely in itfelf, (and urilefs there be fuch 

politics to an end, defil-e, proceeding to infinity, will terminate in 4 

Srch&cnd bafelefs vifion,) this ultimate end muft be what is called good ; 

ofman. ^^ ^{ goods, the beft. The knowledge of i]t, alfo, mult 

greatly contribute to the benefit of life ; ferving, as a butt to 
bowmen, for the direiSlion of our views and adions. Let us, 
therefore, endeavour to delineate it carefully, firft premifing 
that the inveftigation of it belongs to that mafter-fcience called 
politics ; a fcience which regulates and appoints what are the. 
other fciences, as well as what are the arts that ought to be in- 
troduced into cities, what kinds of them the different clafles of 
citizens ought refpedively to learn, and to what extent each ill 
particular ought to be known and cultivated. The moft ho- 
nourable fundlions of a civil or military nature ; thofe of the 
orator, financier, or general, are but inftruments employed* by 
politics for promoting human happinefs j which, if precifdy 
one and the fame in ftates and individuals, muft, with regard to 
the former, be more difficult both to produce and to maintain. 
How delightful is it to m^e individuals happy ! but to effed 
the happinefs of ftates is an employment ftill more divine. Such 
then is the aim of this work, which is entirely of a pditical 



tiature^ 



It 



' In die Magna Moralia, I. i. e. i. p. 145. die following reafim b given why 
Ethics (hbuld be confldered as a part of politics, to ^i vOir o tok woXtriKot^ hwt^ *^o^ 
«Mf w irwor Ti>a iim, &c. ^ That it is impoffibte to do any &ing in politicf, without 
having men endowed with certain habits ; wherefore Ethics," he oUerves, ^ are 
likely to be a part as wdl as the principle and fource of politics*'' . 
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It willi)e our endeavour to attain that accuracy which the 
nature of the fubjeft adqiits j for perfediion is not requifed in 
iali the labours of the mind, any more than in all the works of Chap. 3. 
the hand. Political juftice or virtue feems liable to this un- xhe proper 
certainty, that it depends rather on law than on nature. ' method of 
The good, or end, at which this virtue aims, feems to be not moral and ^ 
lefs doubtful ; fince much evil is^frequently its refult. Many ydphy, Vnd 
are ruined by their wealth, and many by their courage. In ^^J ^^^ 
matters fo little liable we muft be contented, therefore, hearers* 
with catching the general refemblance of truth ; and our con- 
clufions will deferve to be approved, if in moft cafes they are 
found to hold true; for it is the part of wifdom to be fatisfied 
in each fubjed^ with that kind of evidence which the nature of 
the fubjed allows ; it not being lefs abfurd to require demon- 
itrations from an orator, than to be contented with probabilities 
from a mathematidan. Of performances in each fcience, thofe- 
only can appreciate the merit by whom that fcience has been 
fhidied. From a work on politics, therefore, thofe alone can. 
derive much benefit who have acquired a general and practical 
knowledge of human nature. Youth is not the feafon for fuch 
a ftudy ; for youth is unexperienced in the bufinefs of life, 
which is both the fource and the object of all found political; 
reafoning. It makes not any difference whether a man is young 
in point of years, or in point, of character ; for his inapti- 
tude arifqs entirely from his boyiih purfuits, and childifh 
opinions. But to thofe whofe paifions have been difciplined 
by the maturity of years and reafon, this kind of knowledge 
will afford both pleafure and profit. Thus much concerning 
our fubjed, the mode of treating it, and the chara^er of thofe 
to whom our difcourfe is addreffed^ 

Let; 
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Let us refume, therefore, by inquiring, fmce all our thoughts 

and defires aim at fome kind of good, what is the end of the 

Chap. 4. fcience called politics : or, in other words, what is the prin- 

Diffbi~t ^^P^^ ^^ ^^^ thofe goods refulting from the proper dirediion of 

opinions human adtion ? Its' name is univerfally * acknowledged ; both 

concerning . . . r 

happincfe. the learned and the multitude call it happinefs . But as to the 

thing itfelf, there is a wide diverfity of opinion between philo- 
fophers and the vulgar. The latter place happinefs in things 
vifible and palpable : in plcafure, wealth, honour ; and, often 
changing their minds, they place it, when fick, in health ; when 
poor, in riches ; and when they refled: on their own ignorance, 
they deem thofe moft happy who can boaft their attainments in 
fcience. Some philofophers again think that befides all thefc 
particular and relative goods, there is a good in itfelf abfolutely, 
the caufe of this qudity in other things, which deferve to be 
called good merely becaufe they participate of this abfolute 
goodnefs. It would be ufelefs to enumerate all the opinions on 
this fubjeft ; hi it fuffice to mention the moft prevalent, or the 
moft reafonable. It ought not to efcape our notice that, in all 
our inquiries, we may either proceed from principles, or mount 
up towards them. Plato, therefore, doubted which of the two 
was the beft modeof inveftigation ; as^ in Olympic Stadium, whe- 
ther the proper courfe proceeded from the judges to the goal, or 
from the goal to the judges ^. . In other fciences, we ought to be- 
gin from the things beft known ; either abfolutely in themfelves, 

from 

* rxi^ ivt rm wXurnt o/AoXoycirttt. ^* Almoft acknowledged by the moft," which feems 
merely a modeft way of fpeaking, not tolerable in Englilh. 

^ TO ii IV {9* luu tv v^amif rat/rtF oToAa/btCoooi ru (vliaufMriivt ^ Xo live well and tO wSk 

]weU, they reckon fynonymous whh being happy/' This fentcnce is omitted* 
^ See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c. v. p- 228. 
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firom the fimpllcitj and ftability of their nature ; or relatively to 
the inquirer^ becaule moft familiar to hie fe&fes, hia obfervation, 
and experience ^ But in Politics, we ought to begin by ope-* 
rating on the moral nature of man, fmce the firftrequifite i^ to 
have diiciples habituated to the pradice of virtue. Such per« 
fons dither know, or will foon umderftand, principles \ But 
thofe of a different charaAer may attend to Hefiod, 

The beft and noblefl: of the human kind 

Are thole endowed tvith a deep-thinking mind$ 

Nor are they ufelefs, who fuch men ob^. 

Submitting ftill to wifdom^s lawful fway ; 

But he, who though unfit his ways to rule^ 

Yet will not to a wifisr go to fchool. 

That man is, fure, a good^or^nothing fool \ 

■ To return firom this digrefiioni men's notions of liappinds Chap. 5. 
may eafily be conjedured from* the lives which they lead. -,."77*". 
The grofs vulgar of mankind think of nothing but pleafure, nions ex- 
and therefore lesid a life of more fenfual ^joymenf ; conftrained 
like flaves, and ftupid as cattle. Their error is excufable, (ince 
many of the great fet them an example, which themfelves 

feera 

^ For the fake of perfpicuity I have here expanded Ariftotle's diou^htby borrowing 
expreflions freqaently repeated in hiB Analytics and Metaphyfics* 

^ Ariftotle (ays, they know that the thing is, and therefore need not be taught its 
caufe ; they have a practical knowledge of virtue, which is better than its theory ; 
and this pfa£lical knowledge is itfelf a principle inftilled and confirmed by experience 
and ciiftom. See the enj of chapter vii. It may be further oUerved, that our author, 
with his ufual modefty, fays, perhaps we ought to begin with the things beft known 
to ourfeives \ and therefore thofe only are qualified to ftudy politics with advantage, 
who have been previouffy trained to good morals. I have inverted the order, becaufe 
the latter is proved in chapter iii. 

^ Hefiod, EeywF, i* 293. 
VOL. I. X 
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feem to have copied from the fottifh Sardanapatils. A fecond 
plan of life is that purfued by men of adiivity and enterprife, 
who eagerly engage in the public concerns of their country, 
and have honour for their objeft. But this honour is a thing too 
fuperficial and flimfy to be the happinefe of which we are in 
queft. It feems to depend not lefs on thofe who confer ho- 
nours, than upon thofe on whom they are conferred. But happi- 
nefs, we forefee, muft be fomething independent and permanent. 
Befides, thefe troublefomc honours are courted chiefly for the 
purpofe of flattering felf-love, for removing our fufpicions of 
our own unworthincfs, and for rendering us in our own conceit 
virtuous and happy. For this reafon we take moft prrde in 
being honoured by men of fenfe, by thofe who beft know us, 
and for meritorious actions. Virtue, therefore, is plainly more 
valuable than honour, even in the eftimation of thofe by whom 
honour is moft coveted ; fmce the latter is purfued merely as 
the fign and (hadow of the fbrmer. But virtue alone does not 
conftitute happinefs. A man poflfeflcd of virtue may be afleep 
or inaftive ; he may never, through life, have in opportunity ©f 
exhibiting his good qualities ; and notwithftanding thefe quali- 
ties, he may frequently be involved in the greateft difafters. 
Such a man was never, except for argument's fake, pronounced 
happy. , But enough on this fubjeA, which has been already 
treated in our popular difcourfes. A third plan of life is that of 
the fpeculative philofopher, which fhall be examined in the 
fcquel. A life of money-making and commerce is plainly a- 
ftate of toil and trouble ; and riches cannot be the good in- 
quired after, becaufe they are defired, not on their own account,, 
but for the purpofes which they anfwer ; and are valuable, not 
as ends, but merely as inftruments. The other fchemes of 

happinefs 
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liappinefs are, therefore, preferable to that of the money*maker ; 
Imt even thofe, it appears, are. defeftive ; in confirmation of 
which many arguments may be produced, which we fhall not 
at prefent urge. 

It may, perhaps, be better to confider good, abfolute and 
univerfal ; which, according to feme philofophers, is the only 
real good, by the mere participation of which other things are 
ientitled to this epithet. To me the ta£k of examining this opi- 
nion is unpleafant and arduous, becaufe the doArine of univer- 
fals and ideas was introduced by thofe for whom I have the 
greateft friendfhip ^ Yet a philofopher ought to demolifh even 
his own fyftems, when they ftand in the way of truth ; nor 
ought the facred name of friendfhip ever to obftruA a thing 
ftill more facred than itfelf. Thofe who introduced the doc-- 
trine of ideas allow that it is not applicable to things prior in 
order the one to the other ^ and therefore not applicable to 
number. But the word " good" applies equally to fubftances, to 
modes, and to relations ; although fubftances are certainly prior 
in order to modes and relations, which are the affeAions or ap.- 
pcndages of fubftances. The word " good" therefore, when ap- 
pdied to both, is not taken in the fame fenfe ; and therefore it does 
^ not 

^ The author means Plato. He fays, in his Magna Moralia, p. 145;, that Pytha« 
goras iirft treated of virtue, but improperly ; fince he explained the fcience of Ethics 
by that of numbers, confounding (peculations altogether heterogeneous. Socrates 
ijpoke better and mqre perfplcuoufly : but his theory is imperfect, becaufe he makes 
the virtues matters of fcience ; whereas fcience belongs only to the intelle<3 or rational 
part of the foul, while the virtues bebng -not only to that, but (as will be fully ex- 
plained hereafter) to the irrational part, confiding in the paffions and appetites. Plato 
followed, well diftinguifliing the rational and irrational principles, but perplexing and 
darkening the fubjed of Ethics, by mixing with it the dodrine of ideas. 

^ £udem. Ethic. 1. i. c. viii. p. 20 1. — See alfo Analyfls, p. 841 & feq. 
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not denote any common idea. Good, indeed, is faid ia at 
many ways as being: thus it is applied to God, and the 
human mind, which are fubilances ; to the virtues, which are 
qualities ; to utility, which is a relation ; to mediocrity, which 
is a quantity ; to the critical moment, which is time ; and to a 
fit refidence, which is place ^^ It is plain, therefore, that the 
word " good" applied to things fo different, does not denote any 
one idea common to all thofe claffes or categories. If it did, all 
kinds of good would belong to one and the fame fcience. But 
we find that various fciences are requifite for afcertaining the 
different kinds of good, even in one and the fame category* 
Thus, the critical moment in war is afcertained by a general ; 
in difeafe, by a phyfician. The medical fcience determines 
what is mediocrity with refpefi to diet ; and the gymnafUc^ 
what is mediocrity in point of exercife. It is difficult to know 
tvherein confifts the difference between the idea of a man and a 
man, lince both muft be defined by the fame terms. The fame 
obfervation applies to good, and the idea of good. The eternity 
afcribed to the latter does not make any difference ; for that 
which is white now, is as much white, as what has continued 
white for an indefinite length of time. The Pythagoreans rea- 
fon better when they diflinguifh various kinds of good and 
evil" ; in which they feem to be followed by Speufippus **. But; 
of this fubjeA. we ihall treat hereafter. Some uncertainty feems 

ftiU 

» Ariftotle fays, m^* roMvruy meaning the other categories, See above, p. 58. 

** Ariftptle fays, they placed one in the co-arrangement of good. See above, p. 1 12. 

^ Ariftotle is fuppofed to have taken it amifs that Plato (hould have preferred to him 
his own nephew Speufippus, as his fucceflor in the academy ; and this private pique is 
thought to have influenced him in his philofophical oppofition to his mafter's doctrines. 
Were this true, it might be cxpefted that his oppofition would not have been lefs 
marked to Speufippus, whom he here goes out of his way to commend. 

6 
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ftin to adhere to the obfervations above made» becaufe we have 
not fufficiently diftinguifhed the two Jdndg of goods ; thoie 
which are loved and purfued for their own fake only, and thofe 
which are loved and purfued merely becaufe they are fitted to 
produce or pireferve the former, pr to ward off the contrary 
evila. Let us feparate therefore from things merely ufeful to 
fome further end, things called good in themfelves, and confider 
whether this epithet is beftowed on all of them precifely in the 
£ame fenfe. What are thefe goods in themfelves, unjefs fuch 
things as we wifli to obtdn and enjoy for their own fake only ; 
pleafures, honours, the exercife of our fight or underftandi/ig ? 
Such things may be ufeful, but they are not merely ufeful, flnce, 
independently of any purpofe which they anfwer, they are de- 
fired on their own account. Are all fuch things then called 
good, for the fame reafon that fnow and cerufe are both called 
white, becaufe they excite one and the fame fimple perception of 
whitcnefs ? This is not true; for pleafure is good in one fenfe, 
honour in another, intellection in a third ; in each of the three, 
the word " good^! has a different meaning ; which would not be 
the cafe if the idea of good was as fimple and uniform as that of 
white ; a doctrine that totally confounds the fpecific diflin£tiong 
of things. Why then is the fame appellation applied to fuch 
different objeds ? Not furely by chance j but becaufe thofe 
objefts are fomehow related to each other, as proceeding from 
one caufe, tending to one end, or connected by fome analogy ; 
as the underftanding is called the eye of the mind, having the 
fame relation to it, which the eye has to the body. But fuch 
nice fpeculations belong not to the prefent fubjed "^j for if ^ere 

be 

P Ariftode fays, that it is not neceffary at prefent accurately to afccrtair^ why differ- 
ent things are called good, any more than to treat accurately concerning the general 
ideaofgoodnefs* 
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be a general idea of goodnefs, common to all things called good, 
and reparable from them, it is plain that this feparate goodnefs 
cannot be an obje£t of human attainment, and therefore need 
not be an objed: of human purfuit. None of the arts or 
faiences contemplate this general idea as their example or pat* 
tern''; or confider it as affording the fmalleft ailiftance for at- 
taining the diiSerent ends at which they refpe£tively aim. Of 
what benefit would fuch a contemplation be ta -the embroiderer 
or the architect? The phyfician does not confider good in 
general, but the good, or health of map, or rather of that par- 
ticular man who happens to be his patient ; for with individuals 
only he has to do. 
Chap. 7. Let us return again to the fought-for good, and try to find 

^ 77 out what it can be. We fee that it is a different thine in differ- 

A dclinca- ^ ^ ^ 

tionofthe ent arts and adions: one thing, for example, in the art of 
good J phyfic; another in the art of war. What then is the good 

peculiar, to each ? Is it not that for the fake of which all the 
other operations of the art are performed ; as in phyfic, health ; 
in war, vi^ory ; in archite^re, a houfe ; and in all our ac- 
tions and'^deliberations, the end at which they aim ? If then 
there is an end or purpofe in life itfelf, the good fought for muft 
confifi: in this ; and if more ends than one, in thefe. This in- 
veftigation therefore brings us back to the fame conclufiou as 
before ; but we muft endeavour, if poffible, to render the matter 
ftill more perfpicuous. Since there are various objeds of our 
purfuit, ibme of which are defired merely for the fake of other 
things, and never rationally for their own, fuch as riches, a 

• flute, 

'•■ 

^ The author, fays, that though this general good be neither wfcurew nor rmrof 5 
neither an objeS of human pradice nor human attainment, yet it may be thought to 
^rve as a x»^*hiyiAai^ or pattern ; and therefore removes this objection, which be had 
prqpofed to himfelf. .^ 
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flute, and whatever comes under the defcription of means or in- 
flruments, it is plain that none of tbefe can be the good of 
which we are in queft, "and which muft be fomething complete 
andjperfefl: in itfelf ; for we call that more perfeft which is de- 
fired on its own account, than that which is defired as a means 
towards fome further end : and that more perfeft which is never 
defired but as an end, than that which is defir^ both as a 
means and as an end. Happinefs is never defired but for its 
own fake only. Honour, pleafure, intelligence, and every 
virtue, are defirable furely on their own account, but they ve 
alfo defirable as means towards happinefs. But happinefs, we 
have faid, is never defired as a means, becaufe it is complete 
and all-fuflScient in itfelf, which the good fought for ought to 
be J and all-fufficient, not merely for the individual, but for his 
parents, children, family, friends, and fellow-citizens, fince man 
is by nature a focial being ; yet to this focial principle limits 
are affigned, for if it diverged to infinity ^ there would be a de- 
fire without an objed »: but of this we fhall fpeak hereafter. That 
is all-fufficient, which, taken by itfelf, renders life an object of ' 

defire. Such we fay is happinefs, which, feparate and alone, is the 
mofl defirable of all things ; and therefore united with the leafl 
of other goods, ftill entitled to pre-eminence^; complete and per- 
fed in itfelf, and the ultimate end of all our defigns and actions.. 

But to call happinefs the befl thing in the world, (which none which con- 
will difpute,) does not clearly explain wherein human happi- tuoui"cncr* 
nefs confifls. This will befl appear, if we confider what is the **^'* 
jpeculiar work and proper bufinefs of a man. A mufician, a 

fculptor, 

r Ariftotle fays, to his children's children, and the friends of his friends, io endlcb 
fucccflion. 
» See above, p. 91. 
^ The good added- to happine& is i^^xfi t^*" »r<»0:>'i's fuperabundant. 
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fculptor, and every other artift, has his refpeSive operation 
and work, in the performance o( which his main excellence 
lies ; and can it be imagined, while (hoemakers and carpen* 
ters have their proper talks affigned to them, that Nature in- 
tended man for idlenefs ? His eyes, and hands, and feet, and all 
his other parts ^ have their peculiar fun^ons ; and (hail there be 
no fiinaion diflFerent from any, or all, of thefe, bek>nging to 
the whole? Wherein does this fundHon confift? To live, is 
common to him with plants/ The mere power of growth and 
nutrition belpngs not therefore to the prefent queftion. The 
fenfitive life follows next, which is common to man with 
horfes, oxen, and the whole animal kingdom. There remains 
then a life of rational adion ; whether he exercife reafon him- 
fclf, or obey the reafon of another. In fuch a life his real 
bufmefs confifts; and that man does his bufinefs the beft^ who 
aAs moft rationally through life ; the virtue of each individual 
of a fpecies, depending on the excellence with which he per- 
forms the work peculiar to that fpecies alone. The proper 
^ood of man confifts then in virtuous energies ', that is, in the 
exercife of virtue continued through life j for one fwallow 
makes not a fummer ; neither does one day, or a fhort time, 
conftitute happinefs. Let this ferve for a Iketch of good— 
that univcrfally coveted object, which will afterwards be more 
fully delineated.: for, it fliould feem, that an accurate Outline 
may eafily be filled up ; elpecially with the afliftance of time, 

from 

' The author illufhates this, 'by faying that the buflnefs of a harper, and of a good 
harper, is the fame ; the difference between them arifmg only from the fuperior ex- 
cellence Mrith which the latter performs hi$ work. 

" Ariftotlc here introduces his diftipfiion between virtue and the energy- of virtue- 
See above, p. 133. I'ihis fenfe is expreiTcd in the^ext, in language more familiar to the 
modern reader. 
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from which arts derive their improvement. Let us remembjer 
alfo what was before obferved, that more accuracy (hould not 
be expefted from an author, than is confiftent with the nature 
of his fubjefl:, and his defign in treating it. Both the brick- 
layer and the mathematician are converfant with perpendiculars ; 
but the former confiders them only as ufeful in his work j the 
latter examines their nature and properties, becaufe abftradlt • 
truth is the object of his ftudy. Unlefs the example of the 
bricklayer be followed in other matters, the principal fubjeft 
will often be exceeded and obfcured by the mere acceffories. 
Let it alfo be remembered, that we ought not to be over curious 
in the inveftigation of caufes; concerning fome things it is 
fufficient to know that they are, without knowing their reafon. 
This is the cafe with thofe firft principles which refiilt from per- 
ceptions of fenfe, from indudlion, and from cuftom \ We ought 
carefully to draw them from their refpedive fources, and exert 
our utmoft care that they be corredly afcertained. This is of 
the higheft importance in all our inquiries ; in which, that 
which is begun yrell, is more than half ended ; fince much 
light is thereby diffufed through every fubfequent part of our 
Ipeculations. 

We fhall examine this chief good or happinefs, not merely Chap. 8. 
In its definition, but in the properties rightly afcribed to it. — — 
Truth only is confiftent j and if our notion of happinefs be niorf coniift- 
juft, it will not be difcordant with thofe properties. Goods ^"' ^^* ^^® 

•* V properties 

are afcrlbed to 



* Our author adds> «xa«» h a^AmC) which may be tranflated, ^^ and other principles 
arife from other fources." But this does not appear to me to be his meaning, becaufe 
I do not find any other fources mentioned in any part of his worlfs : The aM<w «m«< 
muft then, mean that fome of thofe principles arife from one of thofe fources, and fome 
from another, which is implied in the tranflation. 
VOL. I. . Y 
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arc divided into three kinds : thofe of the mind, thofe of the 
body, and ahofe confifting in externals. We give the pre- 
ference to the firft of the three, which we regard as the fove- 
reign good ; placing happinefs in mental energy j an opinion 
ancient and univerfal among philofophers. We do right alfo 
in placing the chief end and main purpofe of life in adion* 
From this, it refults that happinefs is feated in the mind ; a 
truth confirmed by the common fenfe of mankind embodied in 
language ; " living well/* or " doing well,*' being expreffions 
fynonymous with happinefs. Iti all their inquiries on the fub- 
jeft, men feem to have been led to conclufions nearly refem- 
bling the notion of happinefs above given. Some place it ia 
virtue, others in prudence, others in wifdom; fbme join plea«- 
fure; others add externals; and thofe different opinions have 
either been long held by the greater part of mankind, or more 
recently introduced by moft refpedable philofophers. It is not 
credible, that either party fhould totally miflake the truth. Our 
notion nearly agrees with theirs who place happinefs in virtue ^ 
for we fay that it confifls in the adion of virtue ; that is, not 
merely in the pofTefEonj^ but in the ufc ^» The mere pofFefEon 
is confiflent with a flate of fleep, or liftiefs apathy, from which 
no good can refidt. But the virtuous man, when he ads, mufl 
ad well, and be happy j as, in the Olympic games, the prize 
is gained only by the combatants ; not by thofe, whatever their 
merits may be, who decline entering the lifb. To fuch mea 
virtue is the highefl pleafure ; for pleafure refides in the mind^ 
and each is mofl pleafed with what he moft loves. Thus the 
lover of horfes is pleafed with horfes ; the lover of fhows, with 
ihows ; and the lover of jufUce is no lefs pleafed with juflice:; 

anib 

1^ Ariftode here opixrfes habit tx> energy^ as well as pofleffioo toMfu 
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and the lover of virtue, with virtue. The multitude, indeed, 
purfue different pleafures, becaufe they do not rightly appre- 
hend in v^hat true pleafure confifts. But pleafure, ftridly fo 
called, is the delight of a virtuous man, whofe life needs not 
an-appendage of falfe joys, containing the perennial fpring of 
true pleafure in itfelf. For he is not a good man who delights 
not in good aftions ; and vain is the praife of juRice, liberality, 
and other virtues, by thofe who feel no gratification in their 
praftice. In the eftimation of a wife man, virtue is pleafant 
becaufe it is honourable and good ; his happinefs is one regular 
whole; not broken and disjointed like that in the Delian 
infcription : 

** The faireftgood is juftice j health, the beft ; 
*^ The fweeteft far, to tafteof what we love/' 

All thefe qualities belong to the beft energies, in which, we \ 
fay, happinefs confifts. The opinion of thofe who add exter- 
nals, is not ill-founded ; fince, independently of them, it is 
often impoffible, at leaft very difiicult, to exhibit virtue in its 
full luftre '. Many operations muft be performed by inftru- 
ments j under which name I include friends, wealth, and 
political power. The want of fome advantages; for example, 
of honourable defcent, of promifmg children, or of dignity of 

prefence; 

* In the Ethics to Eudemus, b. i. c. ii. p. 196., Ariftotle makes an important diflinc- 
tion between the things in which human happinefs confifts, and thofe without which 
it cannot be completely enjoyed ; ip rm rm iiMn^vf t© inn tv' km ruw anv^ t©*? eu^^vTrM<i HK 
»^*X^cu »»«(, &c. '^ Health is different from the things by which it is upheld, and life 
from thofe by which it is rendered comfortable. The fame holds with regard to all 
the actions and habits of men." The confounding happinefs with the externals, with- 
out which, in our dependent ftate> it cannot be completely enjoyed, is confidered by 
our author as one of the great fources of immoral pradiice, as well as of erroneous 
theory. 

y 2 
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prefence ; deprives happinefs of Its fplendour : and the man 
feems lefs qualified for attaining it, who is deforihed in hodjy 
friendlefs, childlefs, and forlorn *. Wherefore fome place hap- 
pinefs in external profperity ^. 

It comes then to be confidered, whether happinefs is acquired 
by inftruftion, cuftom, or fome other kind of exercife; or merely 
by the difpenfation of fortune and the gods. There is not anr 
gift furely that might more reafonably be expedled to defcend 
from heaven, fmce, of all human poffeflions, happinefs is the 
Hioft valuable. But this queftion will be more fitly examined 
in another place. For happinefs, even though it defcend not 
from heaven, but be attained by ftudy and exercife on earth, 
is yet moft divine in itfelf ; the end and prize of virtue, which 
all may gain by due exertion, who are not maimed in their 
. minds. The acquiring of happinefs by outfelves, is preferable 
to owing it to fortune ' ; it moft probably therefore is thoft 
acquired ; fince nature always efFeds her purpofes by the beft' 
means ; a point aimed at by art, and every intelligent caufe, 
and which the beft caufe always attains : and to leave happi-> 
nefs, the faireft and beft of things, to the difpofal of fortune, 
would be a mark of negligence not difccrnible in any other of 
the arrangements of nature \ That happinefs is acquired by' 

ourfelves^ 

* Ariftode adds, *^ or who having had good friends ancl pronufing children, has loil 
them.*' 

** What is added, tne» h tw at^rror, ** and fooic place it in virtue,** feems fiiperfluous«- 
^ For this he affigns two reafons in the Ethics to Eudemus, b. i. c.iii. p> 197. i^ 

fv ru^ avTov srotov rifec iiyai, xeu ra^ xat' avTo? «'^a|af, xoiyori^o* ea s»i) t« aya^tn km 0»ori^or, &C. 

** If good or happinefs confifts in the quality of our a£lions and chai;a£terSy it muft be 
both more common and more divine ; more common, becaufe a greater number may 
attain it ; and more divine, becaufe it will depend upon our own exertions/' Idem ibid. 

* There is, perhaps, aif intentional obfcurity in the whole of this paflage. Ariftotic 

doe» 
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ourfelves, agrees alfo with its definition, " that it confifts in 
virtuous energies." Other tilings, we have faid, are neceflary, 
as a certain length of time ; and others are ferviceable, as inftru- 
ments. The fame conclufion correfponds with what we faid 
in the beginning, namely, that politics aimed at promoting the 
higheft felicity of man; the principal care, therefore, of all » 

good ftatefmen has always been, to form their fellow-citizens 
to virtue. Neither an ox nor a horfe, nor any other animal^ 
is denominated happy; becaufe virtuous energies cannot be 
afcribed to them. Nor is this epithet beftowed on children, 
whofe imperfcdl age affords only a promife of happinefs. But 
many are the viciffitudes of life ; and thofe who have long been 
profperous, may, towards the conclufion of their days, be in- 
volved in calamities rivalling the far-famed difafters of Priam* 
None will call tibofe happy, who, after fuffering fuch evils in 
life, die a wretched death. 

Ought we, then, to adopt the fentiments of Solon, ** that no Chap, ic 
man can be called happy ^hile he lives ?" Is he therefore happy ^ ."TT 

**' , . Solon'-s fay- 

when he dies ? or is not this too abfurd to be faid, efpecially by ing,thatnone 

thofe who place happinefs in a£tion ? It does not appear that nounced^^" 
Solon had this meaning, but only that a man might, at death, |j*PPy ^^^ 
be congratulated upon his efcape from the evils and calami- 
ties of life. Yet this opinion is liable to contradidion ; for a 
man when dead, is, with r,egard to profperity and adverfity, in 
the fame ftate with a man who meets with either of them when 

alive, 

docs not cxprefsly deny the interference of the gods ; but afterwards, confounding this 
interference with fortune, fays, that it is not reafonable to believe that nature, or (as ex- 
plained in other paflages) the God of nature, (hould commit fuch an importapt oh')eSt 
as human happinefs to the direSion of fo blind a guide as fortune. But in the ftri£l 
philofophical fenie, happinefs, as well as all other things, is ultimately to be referred to 
the Deity as its caufe. Metaphyf. 1« i. c. ii. p. S4i. 
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alitc, without being fenfible of them ; and is in this manner 
ftill within the reach of the good or bad fortune which befals 
his children and their defcendants. And how unliable is the 
profperity of families ? What vaft degeneracy in the fons of 
happy and iliuftrious fathers ? Yet it feems abfurd to fuppofe the 
ftate of the dead affe<3:ed and altered by thefe revolutions, and 
not lefs abfurd to fuppofe that the happinefs of children fhould 
not be fliared by their parents. But the folution of the queftion 
rfiirft propofed, will enable us to folve the other difficulties. 
Solon faid that we muft look to the end; meaning thereby, 
^that we might then juftly fay, not that a man was, but that he 
had been, happy. Is it not therefore abfurd to think that, 
while he a£tually was happy, this epithet could not be applied 
to him, becaufe of the viciffitudes of life to which he was ex- 
pofed? If hajqpinefs changes with fortune, it will be as variable 
as the colours of the camelion. But this is not true : for the 
propriety of our conduift depends, not on our fortune, but on 
our manner of ufing it ; and virtuous energies are the genuine 
fource of happinefs, as tlie vicious are of mifery. This is 
attefted by the queftion juft ftarted concerning the importance 
of ftability to happinefs. Of all human things, habitual ener- 
gies of virtue are the moft ftable; they are more per- 
manent than even the fciences; and of the virtues them- 
felves, the moft valuable are the firmeft ; forming the continual 
meditation and delight of thofe whom they adorn. For this 
reafon, they alone are not liable to be forgotten or loft ; but are 
an immoveable property in the thoughts and life of a good 
man j who, whatever may befal him, will behave gracefully j 
approving his conduit exaft, fquare, and blamelefs. Slight 
misfortunes are unable to Ihakehis well-balanced happinefs j but, 

m 
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in the ufe of a great profperity, his excellence will fhinc more 
confpicuous : and when perfecuted by painful and affliding 
calamity, which not only impedes his prefent exertions, but 
darkens his future profpeds, his worth will irradiate the 
gloom, while he refills and furmounts the fevereft fufferings, 
rtDt by ftupid infenfibility, but by generous magnanimity ; for, 
if our own adions^ be the fovereiga arbiters of our lot^ a vir- 
tuous man can never be wretched ; becaufe he will never tender 
himfelf an object either of hatred or contempt. Of the circunv- 
ftances in which he is placed, he will always make the beft and 
moft honourable ufe ; as a good general, and a good artift^ em- 
ploys the forces, and the materials,, with which they are 
reipeftlvely entnifted,^ always to the beft advantage. A happL- 
nefc founded on fuch a bafis,. can never fink into mifery j. al- 
though it mufl be fhaken by tragic misfortunes, from which, it 
will not foon recover its natural flate. Yet, in confequence of 
virtuous exertions, continued through a fufficient length of 
time, a good man^ competently furnifhed with the accommo- 
dations of life, wiU refume his wonted ferenity ; and may be 
pronounced happy, notwithftanding the viciflitudes to which 
he is flill expofed ; at leafl pofTefTed of fuch happinefs as is 
confiflent with the condition of huntanity; 

We are not therefore to afcribe happinefs only to the dead, chap. 11^ 
(for thus Solon's fentiment is commonly underflood,) efpecially ^ — — 
fince ta fuppofe that the dead are totally infenfible to the mif- dead are af- 
fortunes of their kinfmen and friends on earth, is neither con- thecoHdi- 

formable to common opinion, nor confiflent with the focial J?°P ^ *^ 

^ living. 

principles belonging to human nature. It would be endlefs to 
enumerate and defcribe the various forms of calamity and 
woe, by the differences of which even the living arc very 

differently. 
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differently affeiSed; but the fympathy of the dead with 
fuch miferies, bears lefs proportion to that of the living, than 
the fympathy of fpedators at the theatre bears to that of fpec- 
tators in the real tragedies of life. It may deferve con- 
fideration, whether the dead at all participate in the good or 
bad fortune of their living friends; but if they do, it is rea- 
fonable to think that the events of this world affeA them too 
(lightly, to render fuch of them as are miferable happy, ojr thofe 
that are happy miferable. 
Chap. 12. ^^^ us proceed then to determine whether happinefs be the 

^ object of praife, or rather of honour j for it is plain that its 

nefs is above nature is not doubtful, and that it never can be blamed or de- 
praife. fpifed. That dnly is an objeft of praife^ which is endowed 

with certain qualities or habits, that naturally terminate in feme 
falutary effed. For this reafon we commend juftice and cou- 
rage, as well as ftrength and fwiftnefs, and every virtue ; but 
the praifes which belong to men, are ridiculous when applied 
to the gods, whofe perfeAions are the objedls of emotions of a 
higher nature ; we blefs and honour and magnify them ; and 
even thofe things which, from fome refemblance to them, are 
called divine. Happinefs, therefore, is exalted above praife, 
by the excellence and divinity of its nature. -Wherefore 
Eudoxus ® ingenioufly defended the pretenfions of pleafure to 
be called the fovereign good j faying, that it was confeffedly not 
the object of praife, and therefore fomething better. But pcaife 
properly belongs to virtue, the only fource of thofe exertions 
of mind or body on which juft encomiums are bellowed j to 
examine which particularly, belongs to the fubjedt of Rhe- 

^ toric. 

• Eudoxus, the fcholar of Plato, and legiflator of his countrymen, the Cnidians.— 
Me is again mentioned by our author in the tenth book of his Ethics* 
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tone. This, then, is clear, that the value of happinefs is riot 
relative, but abfolute ; it is complete and perfeft in itfelf ; and, 
being the ultimate end to which all praife-worthy things are 
referred, is itfelf the objeft, not of praife, but of veneration and 
honour '. 

But fince happinefs refults from virtuous energies, by exa- chap, it.- 

mining the nature of virtue, we ihall be more likely to under- 

ftand that of happinefs. The true ftatefman is chiefly folicitous ZJ^^oTSe" 
about virtue, exerting himfelf to the utmoft to infpire his fel- ""^S^ * **" 
low-citizens with a refpeftful deference for good laws. Such paradonfop 
were the legiflators of Crete and of Sparta; and others, perhaps, fcfcSe. 
who were animated by the fame enlightened principles of public 
fpirit. To invefKgate the nature of virtue belongs to every 
liberal fyftem of politics, and therefore to our prefent'fubjea, 
of which human happinefs is the end, and human virtue the 
means; underftanding, thereby,, the virtue of the mind, in the 
exercife of which happinefs confifts. The tnle ftatefman there- 
fore ought to know the mind, as much, or rather more, (be- 
caufe his purfuit is ftill more excellent,) than the phyfician does 
the body; and we fee that the more liberal fort of phyficians 
beftow no fmall pains in gaining an accurate knowledge of the 
latter. To enter into fpeculations, not conneded with pradice. 



18- 



This fubjea IS explained more ckarly in the Ethicsto Eudemus, b. i. c. i. p. 203. 
The author difcriminales the words .y«.^, „*.n^ and «««^,.^^ : the firft of which 
appbes 16 larticular adions j the fecond to habits ; and the third to the ends and en- 
joyments which are thereby accomplifted or attained. The EngliOi language docs 
^^Ir^K '^J'^'^^tl ^^i^^^V ^"^ "^«^-f-<> « beatification," is anapprdpriate 
^?J^L fT?" ''''"^* ''•"'* ***"''* "<>*» '^*«'t ^^S violence, be diftorted to a. 
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is befide our prcfent purpofe. Wc fliall make ufc of that dif- 
tindion between powers rational and irrational^ which is fuffi- 
ciently explained in our popular difcourieSy without inquiring 
whether thefe two are feparable from each other, like the parts 
of the body and every thing divifible, or whether they be two 
merely to the intelkdual eye, though as incapable of corporeal 
divifion as are the convexity and concavity of the fame circle *• 
The irrational powers of the foul are diftinguifhable into different 
kinds. Thofe which contribute to nutrition and growth ate 
the fame iii man arrived at maturity, and in the child unborn, 
and even in plants. Any virtue belonging to them cannot be 
dignified with the epithet of human, fince their energies are 
moft perfe^ in fleep, during the total ina^vity of thofe higheif 
powers, by which men are peculiarly charafterifed and ilidivi<4 
dually diftinguifhed ; wherefore it is faid, that for nearly one 
half of their lives, the fame lot befats the good and tbe bad, 
the happy and the miferable ; except that, in donfequen^d of 
fome remains of wakeful motions, tbe di'eams of th^ former wiU 
commonjy be mote agreeable* But enough of this, which is 
' foreign to our prefent fubjed. There is another part of the 
foul, which, though irrational itfelf, is <iapiible of combining with 

reafon ; 

1. ii. c. i. p. 204. Ariftotle fays, th^ it makes not any difference as to die prefent 
{uhjtQy whether the foul be divifible or indivifible; it is fufficicnt that it havtf diftinS 
powers or faculties ^ that is, diftind principles to which all the cam|3ifcated operadons 
of tbe mind, and aH tbe wide variety of human adton may be traced. It wtH not bo 
eafy to point out what improvement has been made fince the days of Ariftotle, either 
in the inveftigacion of thofe principles from the phenomena, or in the applica«foil- ^ 
them when difcovered, to explain the highly -diverfified operations obfervable ia the in-' 
teilc^ual and moral world. 
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l^on^ aad». whea tboa combined^ is virtuoua and pcaUe-wcMrthy. 
Thiaappiears in. perfozxs endowed with felf-command, but not 
cooipleteLy confirmed in that habit. Reaibn exhorts them to 
psre&r the better paxt^ but another power impels them to the 
emilrary fide, and yiolentlj refifb reafon ; in the fame manner 
%9 Kmba affe^ed by thepalfy refufc obedience to our determina-* 
tions, and aflame one dire&ion when we wi(h them to move in 
another. A fimilar refitting power exifts in the mind, though 
the falfe motion imptefled by it is not perceptible to the fenfes. 
This power, though irrational "", is capable of combining with 
reafon, and fubmitting to its control, as appears in men en- 
dowed with felf-command ' or continency, and ftill more in 
thofe whofe minds are harmonifed by temperance. The ap- 
petites therefore are of a higher order than the mere powers of 
growth and nutrition, becaufe they are capable ,of liftening to 
reafon, as children do to their parents, whofe admonitions they 
underftand and obey, in a fenfe quite different from that im 
which they afterwards underftand and know mathematical truths. 
If we choofe to call alfo this part of the foul rational, there will 
then be two different principles of reafon in the mind, the firft 
of which poffeflTes reafon abfolutely in itfelf, whereas the fecond 
is only capable of barkening to the reafon of another. On this 

diftindtion, 

^ This power, he fays, is fooiething different from reafon, but how dlfierent it is un- 
neceflary to inquire ; which relates to what is explained above. 

^ Self-command or continency, in Greet ux^arux^ implies that a man is impelled 
by corrupt appetites, which he has ftrength of mind fufficient to refift j temperance, 
in Greeic (Tu(p,^9<7vn^ implies that his appetites have been fo thoroughly fubdued by 
cuftom and reafon, that they no longer have any tendency to rebel. This latter, in. 
its htgheft perfeifiion, is that delightful harmony of foul in which our moral improve- 
ment terminates. 

Z 2 
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diftindion, the diyifion of the virtues into the intelledttal and 
morale is founded. Wifdom, intelligence^ and prudence belong 
to the former clafs; liberality and temperance to the latter. 
In reference to morals, we do not fay that a man is wife or 
intelligient, but that he is meak or temperate. Good men 
are praifed for good habits; and all praife«worthy habits are 
called virtues. 
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BOOK 11. 

INTRODUCTION. 



^HE moft profound as well as the moft elegant of all modern BOOK 

writers on the fubjed^ of political Ethics, the immortal 
Grotius, in his treatife on the laws of war and peace, obferves^ 
that Ariftode holds the firft rank among philofophers, whether 
we eflimate him by the perfpicuity of his method, the acutenefs 
of his diftindions, or the weight and folidity of his arguments*. 
This criticifm is fully juftified by the book before us, in which 
our author treats of the nature of moral virtue, (hews by what 
means it is acquired, proves by an accurate indudion that it 
confifts in the habit of mediocrity, and lays down three practical 
rules for its attainment. This part of his work will bear that 
trial which he regards as the teft of excellence ; " it requires 
not any addition, and it will not admit of retrenchment.*' The 
objections made to it, as falling fhort of the purity and fublimity 
of Chriftian morality, will equally apply to all the difcoveries of 
human reafon, when compared with ** that divine light which, 
coming into the world, gives, or offers, light to every man in 
it \ But the critics who make objedtions "" to Ariftotle, would 

urge 

■ Grotius in Prolegom. ^ JohnvC u v. 9. 

* See looie of them ftatcd in Grotii Pfolegom. dc Jure Belli & Pads. 
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BOOK urge them with lefs confidence, if they attended to two remarks 
on which our author often infifts ; firft, that pradical matters 
admit not of fcientijfic or logrcaj; aqpujraqy; ffii^r^l^ tjiat the 
virtues of which he is in queft, are all of them merely relative 
to the condition and exigencies of man in political fociety, being 
thofe habits, acquired by o«» om^ eserHon, in which, when 
confirmed, we fliall uniformly aft our parts on the theatre of 
the world, ufefuUy, ag^ably^ »gd^ ^raf efuUy, In Ariftotle's 
philofophy, man is the judge of man; in Chriftianity, the judge 
of man is God. Philpfopjiy cp;i$ ppft. itfcljF to the perifliing in- 
terefts of the prefent world ; Chriftianity, looking beyond thofe 
interefts, takes a loftier aim, infpires t/he mind with iMbler mo- 
tives, and pr^n»i£es to adorn ijt with perfedions, worthy of its 
ineftimably valuable rewards. Yet to the maa of piety, it may. 
be a matter of edification^ to compare'the viztue of phiiofbphical* 
firmnefs with the grace of Chriftian patience ; and to obferve 
how nearly the rules difcovered by reafon and experience, as 
moft conducive to the happinefs of our prefent ftate, coincide 
with thofe precepts which* ar^ given in the Gofpel ia order to. 
fit us for a better. 
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BOOK IL 



ARGUMENT. 

Moral i)irtMei squired by extrcife and cufiom^^ConJift in holding 
the mean betiveen blameahlc ektremes-^TeJl of virtue — The 
virtues^ ibfabits^^Tbt natute of tbtfe befits afcertained — Why 
vices mijidken for virtues^ and coHverfety-^PrdSlical rules for 
the attdinmnt of virme. 

TTiRTUE being twofold, intelleftual and moral, the former BOOK 

^ is produced and increafed chiefly by inftru£tion, and ^ ^*_ ^ 

therefore requires experience and time; the latter is ac* Chap* i. 

quired by repeated ads or cuftom, from which, by a fmall xhcmoral 

chanee% its name is derived^ None of the moral virtues, therefore, y'l^^cs not 

^ • • implanted by 

are implanted by nature ; for properties given by nature, cannot nature. 

be taken away or altered by cuftom j thus the gravity of aftone, 

which natursdly carries it downward, calnnot be changed into 

levityj which would carry it upward, were we to throw it in 

that direftion ten thoufaiid times; arid fire,^ which natturally 

ieeks the extremities, cannot Be brought by cuftom to have a 

tendency towards the center : nor, in a word^ can any law of 

nature be altered by cuftom. The moral virtues, therefore, are 

neither natural nor preternatural ; we are born with capacities 

for acquiring theni, but they can only be acqu&ed by our own 

exertions. Powers, iiAplarited by nature,^ precede in the order Proof of 

of exiftence their operaxions j which is liianifeft with regard to 

the fenfes. The powers of feeing* afrid hearing ate not acquired 

by repeated o^eratioAs ct fhofe facultiesf j but, 61^ the contrary, 

they exifted in iis before we exercifed them, and continue to 

• . ' exift 

' v^ ab 100?. 



this. 
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exift in us, though they fhould ceafe to be exercifed. But the 
habit of moral virtue, like all other pra£^ical arts, can be ac* 
quired or preferved by pradice only. By building, we become 
architefts ; by harping, muficians ; and, in the fame manner, by . 
adts of juftice, we become juft; and by afts of courage, coura^ 
geous. This is attefted by what happens in whole nations ; 
f^hofe characters refult from their condud. All legiilators wifh 
to make virtuous and happy citizens : but they do not all attain 
this end ; for the virtues are like the arts, acquired by a right, 
and deflroyed by a wrong, praAice. Architects and muficians 
thus become good or bad ; and if this were not the cafe, inftruc- 
tion would be fuperfluous. The lame holds in the virtues. By 
correCtnefs, or the contrary, in our tranfadlions with mankind, 
we become juft or unjuft ; according to our behaviour in cir- 
cumftances of danger, our characters are formed to courage or 
cowardice ; and in proportion as We indulge or reftrain the ex- 
citements to anger and pleafure, we become adorned with the 
habits of meeknefs and temperance, or deformed by thofe of 
paflionatenefs and profligacy. In one word, fuch as our aC^ions 
are, fuch will our habits become. Anions, therefore, ought to 
be moft difigently attended to ; and it is not a matter of fmall 
moment how we are trsdned from our youth j much depends 
on this, or rather all *. 

Since the prefent treatife is not merely a theory, as other 
parts of our works, (for the inquiry is not " wherein virtue 
confifts," but *' how it may beft be attained," without which the 
fpeculative knowledge of it is not of the fmalleft value,) we muft 
begin by examining, by what rules our a&ions ought to be 
fhaped, becaufe by them our habits and charaAers are moulded^ 
That our conduCt ought to be agreeable to right reafon, may 

be 

• The fame fubjea is treated in the Magna Moralia, 1. i. c- vi. ; and in the Eudc- 
mian Ethics, 1. ii. c. li. 
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be here affumcd as an axiom ; but it will afterwards be (hewn BOOK 
what this right reafon is, and whatjrefiereace it has to the other ^_ ,_^1 ^ 
virtues. Let us not forget, what was formerly obferved, that 
praaical matters admit not of logical precifion ; and that greater 
accuracy of language ought not to be expeded, than is confiftent 
with the nature of the fubjeft. The propriety of adion admits 
not of definite rules, any more than the exa£l quantity of food 
or exercife conducive to health. This obfervation holds true 
with regard to the fcience of morals as well as of medicines ; 
but is peculiarly applicable to the particular cafes belonging to 
both fciences ; which cafes are fo diflimilar to. each other, that 
it is impoflible to include them under any common precept ; 
and the man of morals, like the pilot and the phyfician, muft 
comply with the exigencies of the moment, and vary his 
behaviour with the variation of circumftances. Notwithftand* 
ing this inftability in the nature of the fubje^, we muft endea* 
vour to give fome affiftance to thofe who aim at virtue. Firft, That It con- 
then, it is worthy of remark, that propriety of condud always jj^g ^^ ^ 
confifts in a mean or middle between two vicious extremes : "*^" ^' 
and as the health and ftrength of our bodies vifibly depend on vicious ex- 
a due proportion of food and exercife, equally remote from "* "' 
fuperabundance or penury ; fo is the health and vigour of our 
minds deftroyed by fuperabundance or penury of thofe very 
things or qualities, by the due proportion of which thofe excel- 
lencies are acquired, maintained, or augmented. . This we may 
perceive holds true with refpeft to courage, temperance, and 
every other virtue. He who flies from every danger, is a This proved 
coward; he who ruflies on every danger, is a madman; the man ''yi"^^"^^^^- 
who indulges in every pleafure, is a voluptuary ; and the man 
who, with ruftic aufterity, reje£ts the moft allowable pleafures, 
may be juftly charged with an infenfibility roifl)ecoming his 
nature. The virtues of courage and temperance, which are de- 
VOL. I. A A ftroyed 
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ftroyed by excefs pr deficiency, are therefore preferved by me* 
diocrity ; and on obferving this golden mean depend not only 
the origin and increafe of the virtues ^ but the energy or ope- 
ration by which their proper work is effeded ; for as a ftrong 
conftitution, which is produced or confirmed by much food and 
much exercife, enables a man to bear* with fafety a great 
meafure of either; fo, by refifting the temptations of pleafure, 
we acquire temperance ; and having become temperate, we can 
refift fuch temptations : by refifting the emotions of fear amidft 
dangers, we acquire courage ; and having become courageous, 
we are able to face dangers. 

Ilic pleafure or pain refulting from ads of virtue, affords the 
beft criterion concerning the confirmation of the habit. He 
who abftains from bodily pleafures, and rejoices in his tem- 
perance, is truly poffeffed of this virtue ; he who grieves at 
his abftinence is, on the other hand, a voluptuary. A man 
of courage faces dangers with pleafure, at leaft without pain ; 
a coward, always with the latten Moral virtue is therefore 
occupied about regulating our pleafures and pains j for the love 
of pleafure ftimulates us to profligacy, and fear of pain with- 
holds us from the path of honour. Plato fays well, that right 
education confifts in teaching us to rejoice, and to grieve, at 
fuch things as are the proper objecSts of thofe emotions. Virtue 
is feen in affections and adtions, all of which are accompanied 
either with pleafure or with pain; and therdfore virtue is 
neceffarily converfant about pains and pleafures ; as is proved, 
alfo by the neceffity of rewards and punifhments, which are 
moral medicines ; and, like all other medicines, in their nature 
contrary to the difeafes which they are fitted to cure. Befides, 

every ^ 

' Ariftotle adds, ^ their deftruftion," which is produced by a departure from this 
mean, fo^hat their energies have the fame caufes with their generation, augmentation* 
and deftruftion j only with regard to the laft, thcfe caufes aft in a contrary difedioiu 
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c^erjr habit* of the mind is intimately conneded with thofe BOOK 
things by which it is tendered better or worfe j which happens ^ ^^^[ 
to virtue with regard to pleafure and pain ; for our morals are 
vitiated by purfuing or avoiding either of them with undue 
ardour ; at improper times, in improper places, or on improper 
occafions. The virtues, therefore, have been fuppofed to con«- 
fift in apathy ; erronedufly indeed, becaufe they confift in the 
due regulation, not in the total extin43:ion, of paflion ; and paf- 
lion properly direfted, is produdive of happinefs ; improperly, 
of mifery. For, as there are three objeds naturally prbferrfed, 
namely, honour, profit, and pleafure; and three naturally 
ihunned, namely, difgrace, I0&, and pain ; a wtuous man kno^ 
pradically how to eftimate the valtze of all thofe things in their 
relation to.human happinefs ; a knowledge, ^of which the man 
enured to vicious habits is totally unfufcepcible. -But the two 
charaders are principally difiinguifh^d by their various degrees 
of fenfibility to the different kinds of pleafure ; the love of 
wfaidi is implanted in all animals, and of which one kind or 
other neceffarily accompanies every objcd of. preference ; both 
profit and ^honour being purfued as pleafures. Our natures 
indeed are deeply tinged, and as it were engrained, with the 
love of pleafure, which, being nourilhed and growing ftronger 
with our frame, is moft difficultly moderated ; efpecially when 
it has become the ftandard by which things and adlions are 
Appreciated. The great bufinefs of morality, therefore, lies in 
reftraining the undue purfuit of pleafure, and the undxie aver- 
iion to pain» As Heracleitus fays, it is more dii&cult to con- 
tend*with pleafure than with anger ; but the mdfl difficult pait 
is that beft fitted for ftiewing the excellence of the performer. 
The moralift and ftatefman, therefore, »mufl: bend their utmoft 
attention towards regulating the behaviour of thofe intruded 

A A 2 to 
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BOOK to their care, in tliofe particulars on which their merit or dc- 
^^' merit chiefly depends. But enough has been faid to fhew, that 

moral virtue is converfant about pains and pleafures; that the 
. adions from which it originally fprings, either augment or 
deftroy it, according as they are well or ill direded ; and that 
the fame good works to which its exiftence is due, are thofe in 
which it continues to be conftantly employed. 
Chap. 4. A doubt arifes, why we ihould fay that men acquire jufticc 
— ; — by doing juft adlions, or become temperate by obferving the 
difficulty re- rules of temperance ; fince, if they perform fuch adions and 
mc^'of acl obferve fuch rules, it fhould feem that they muft be already 
quiring vir- endowed with thofe virtues : in the fame manner as a man who 
writes or who performs according to the rules of grammar and 
mufic, is already a grammarian and a mtifician. But this does 
. not hold true even with refped to the arts; for a man may write 
grammar^ merely by imitation, by chance, or by the direAion of 
another; but to be a grammarian, he muft himfelf underftand the 
art. Befides this, the perfedion of works of art is in themfdves 5 
but the whole merit of virtuous actions depends on the di%o(ition 
Four things ^f ^^ adtor : firft, that he performed them with knowledge ; 
conftitute^ fccondly, with deliberation and preference ; thirdly, that he 
virtuous preferred and performed them on their own account; and 
laftly, that he is firm and immovable in his virtuous refolu- 
tions. The firft of thefe requifites only, viz. that of knowledge^ 
is eflential to the artift ; but in conftituting the charader of a 
virtuous man, mere knowledge is of little avail, and the other 
three particulars of the greateft: ftability in virtuous pradice 
refults from repeated adis of virtue ; in confequence of which, 
not only thofe ads are fuch as a virtuous man would perform, 
but he who performs them is rightly difpofed, and virtuoufly 
affeded. It is therefore truly faid, that we acquire juftice and 

temperance 
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temperance from afting juftly* arid temperately ; fince, inde- 
pendently of our own actions, we never could acquire thofe 
virtues. But the multitude, negleding pradice, think to ac- 
quire virtue by theory ; like thofe patients who confult phyfi- 
cians, but ufe none of their prefcriptions. Such phyfic will 
not benefit the body ; nor fuch philofoph5r'the mind. 

We muft next examine, whether virtue be a paflion, a fa- Chap. 5. 
culty, or a habit ; for thefe are three diftind principles in the 
mind. By paifion, I mean every emotion accompanied with 
pain or pleafure; as love, anger, fear, courage, envy, joy, 
friendihip, hatred, tendernefs,^ emulation, pity. By faculty, I 
mean, in this place, the capacity of being afiedled by thofe paf- 
fionsj by anger, grief, or pity. By habit, I mean the habi- 
tude or relation which our minds bear to thofe paflions ; as 
whether we are affefted too much or too little by anger, both 
which are wrong ; or affeded by it moderately, on proper 
occafions, which only is right : the fame obfervation applies to 
all other paflions. Neither the virtue^ nor the vices therefore 
can be paflions ; becaufe it is not in reference to the paflions 
that we are denominated good or bad, and are regarded as the 
objects of praife or of blame. It is not our fear or anger 
fimply, but the degree of thofe paflions, that conftitutes the 
propriety or impropriety of our conduct ; and renders us the 
juft objefks of commendation or reproach. Befides, fear and 
anger, and all other paflions, are emotions independent of our 
own deliberation and preference j but th6 virtues always imply 
an ad of comparifon, and the preference of one fort of conduct 
to another. Farther, we are faid to be moved and inlpelled by 
paflion, but our characters are difpofed and fettled by virtue ; 
for which reafon the virtues cannot be called capacities j and 
alfo, becauie we are neither praifed nor blamed ia reference to 



our 
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BOOK our being fufceptive or capable of paflion. Thdfe capacities, 

M^ . L » befides, are implanted by nature; which the "virtues, as we 

have already proved, are not. Since then they are neither 

paflions nor faculties, it remains that they (hould belong to that 

clafs called habits ^ 

Chap. 6. It is not enough to fay that virtue is a ^habit ; we muft fur- 

^,'~~' ther afcertain what is the nature of that habit. Every virtue. 

The nature n- i n '• r 

of this habit then, tends to conlhtutc the perfeaion of thit objed to which 
it belongs, and to fit it for performing properly hs peculiar 
functions. Thus, the virtue of the eye conflitutes the perfec- 
tion of that organ, and qualifies it for feeing diftinftly: and the 
virtue of a horfe coriftitutes the perfedion of 'that animal, and 
qualifies him for funning fwiftly, for bearing his rider, and for 
difdaining fear at the approach of atn enemy. The virtue of a 
man, therefore, mufl be that habit ^hich conflitutes the per- 
fection of his nature ; and fits him for performing properly his 
peculiar funAions. How this habit i^ to be attained, we have 
explained already ; but the matter will be rendered more per- 
fpicuous by further examining the nature of virtue. From 
every thing continuous and divifible, we may take the half, a 
greater part, or a leffer. The half may be confidered as the 
mean proportional between the extremes of too much and too 
little, from which it is equally remote ; and confidered in rela- 
tion to the objedl itfelf, this mean proportional is always one 
and the fame ; but confidered in relation to man, this jufl mean 
continually varies, bec^ufe the middle between the two vicious 
extremes of too much or too little is, in reference to liim, that 
. which is neither more nor lefs than propriety requires. Thus, 
if ten be the greater extreme, and two the leffer, fix mufl be the 

arithmetical 

^ The (kme Tubjed is treated in Magna Moral. I. u c. v. s and in the Eudemian 
Ethics, 1. ii. c. iii* 
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« arithmetical mean, bccaufe it exceeds the lefler, as much as it is BOOK 
exceeded by the greater. But in regulating human adions, ^ ^ _ _^ 
which, like all other motions, are things continuous and 
divifible'*, the fame fimple rule will not apply : for two pounds 
may be too fmall an allowance, and ten too large ; yet he who 
directs the regimen of the wreftlers, will not therefore prefcribe 
univerfally fix pounds, which might be too little for Milp the 
wreftler, though far too much for one beginning his exercifes : 
the fame thing holds as to the quantity of labour which he en- 
joins to be performed, in running, wreftling, and the other 
branches of the gymnaftic. Thus, he who is (kilful in direding 
actions of any other kind, will carefully avoid excefs or defeat, 
but find out and prefer the golden mean ; which is the objeft 
that every good artift always keeps in view, fince the higheft 
commendation of works of art confifts in faying that they admit 
neither of addition nor retrenchment. But virtue, which is That the 
the perfeftion of nature itfelf, is far fuperior to art, which only not admit of 
imitates her operations, in aiding at the juft mean between two "fea nor^ 

vicious extremes. I fpeak here of moral virtue, which is con- ^^^e vices of 
n 1 m 1 r%. 11 o . mediocrity* 

verfant about paUions and actions, all of which admit of medi- 
ocrity, as well as of excefs or dcfcSt. Thus we may be too 
much or too little afFeded, with defire or averfion, courage or 
fear, anger or pity, pain or pleafure. Both extremes are bad; 
and the paffion is then only proper and corred, when we are 
'affefted fuitably to its caufes, its obje(9:s, and its ends : when 
this is the cafe, both the paflion, and the a<3:ion proceeding from 
it, are juftly praifed as virtuous ; becaufe they do not deviate 
from the mark at which they ought to aim. The Pythagoreans, 
therefore, did well in afligning definite to the co-arrangement 

of 

^ i l^n ym^ Minati ffwtx^* i it ir^a^K wwKt Eudem* K ii» C. lilt p. 205* 
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BOOK of go^d, and indefinite to that of evil*; for there i$ but one 
^\' , right road ; but the ways of error are innumerable. The 
former is as difficult as the latter is eafy ; it is difficult to hit 
the mark, but eafy to mifs it ; 

" Virtue is ftill the fame, but vice has various forms." 

The former, therefore, is the habit of preferring and obferving 
mediocrity in our paffions and adions, agreeably to the rules 
of right reafon : virtue then, in its effence, is mediocrity j in its 
cffisft, it is excellence, and the higheft excellence '. But neither 
all paffions nor all actions admit of mediocrity ; for there are 
many vchofe very names infer excefs and blame ; as the paffions 
of impudence, malice, and envy ; and the anions of adultery, 
theft, and murder. Such paffions and fuch a&ions are in 
themfelves deteftable excefles : and for the fame reafon, there 
cannot be any mediocrity in cov^ardice, injuftice, or intem- 
perance; nor any excefs or defed in the virtues of courage 
or vnfdom ; nor univerfally can mediocrity or virtue admit of 

excefs 

^ See Analyfis, p. 112. 

^ This is the cleared meaning I can affix to xara re w osifonK* But Ariftocle when 
he calls virtue, 10 one fenfe, an extreme^ feems to allude to what is faid in his fecond 
Analytics concerning the o^» (ntf/kVi^a^rikM^ the termini concluforii, and the dilFerence 
between them and definitions, (hewing the eflcnce, that is, the caure which makes arfy 
"thing to be what it is. Thus, What is it to fquare an oblong ? This queftion may be 
anfwered, or in other words, the fquaring may be defined by faying, either that it is to 
find a fquare equal to an oblong ; or, that it is to find a line which is a g^metrical 
mean between the fides of the oblong* The former definition is called ffVfMrt^ct^fMTMoi^ 
becaufe when the mathematician demonftrates, that the Iquare conftrucSted on a line, 
which is the mean proportional between the fides of the oblong, is equal to that obiong» 
he draws the conelufion^ ** a fquare, therefore, is found equal to an oblong :'' but the 
Second definition tells, not only that the fquare is equal to the oblong, but the caufe 
which makes it to be fo. In the fiime manner, when we call virtue the higheft excel** 
knee or perfedion of any objed, we only tell, in other words, what is meant by 
virtue ; but when we call it mediocrity, we define it by its eflcnce^ and (hew the cau^ 
which makes it to be the higheft excellence. 
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That all the 
virtues con- 
fift in medio- 
crity, proved 
byindudion. 



excefs or deled ; nor the rlces^ which are all of them extremes, 
admit of a ^rtuous mediocrity. 

la praaical morality, general principles are of little ufe, un- Chap, 7. 
left they be applied to particulars, in which all pradice confiftsi 
and by which all general principles muft, if true, be confirmed. 
Let the various paffions or emotions therefore be arranged in a 
diagram % and we (hall fee that the degree of them confident 
with prc^riety always fies in the middle between two blamahle 
extremes^ Thus, in encountering or avoiding dangers, courage 
holds the middle place betwedi rafhnefe and timidity : ia obey* 
ing or refifting folicitations to pleafure, temperance holds the 
middle place between voluptuoufn^fs^ and a vice which, being 
uncommon, is namelefs, but i^hich we fhall call unfeeling 
^ apathy. In pecuniary matters, liberality is the mean between 
extravagance and pardmony. The prodigd is too carelefs in 
throwing away money, and at too little pains to acquire it. The 
Hvifer pays exceffive attention to the acquisition of money, and 
exceflive attention to the keeping of it. Hiere are other qua* 
lities relating to money, as magnificence with its contrary ex^ 
tremes of niggardUnefs and wafteful profufion ; which diftinc-* 
dons will be afterwards explained \ As to honour and dilho- 
nour, magnammky is the middle term between boaftful pride 
and mean-fpirited abafement ; and there is another quality w 
habit which bears the fame proportion to magnanimity wliich 
liberality does to magnificence, confifUng in the propriety of 
our afie&ion with refpeCt to fmall and ordinary nmrks of ho- 
nour, 

^ The diagram, or delineation* which is here wanting, may be partly fupplied fiom 
£tbic. Eudem. 1. ii. €• iii* for even there it is extcemdy ki€omple(e. 

« In the firft chaplm of the Fourth Book. 
VOL. I^ B ]> < • .. 
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BOOK nour, whereas magnanimity confifts in the propriety of our 
^^' afFedion with refpedl to thofe which are great and extraordinary* 

In the common intercourfe of life, men are diftinguifhed by 
too much or too little defire of honour ; the excefs and the de- 
fe£t arc both marked by names", but the intermediate and praife« 
worthy degree of the afFedion is namelefs j wherefore the ex- 
tremes contend with each other about the middle place ; and, 
as either happens to obtain it, we pr^ufe a decent pride or a 
becoming humility. The reafon of this incongruity in our 
judgments will be afterwards explained : we proceed at prefent 
according to our propofed plan. With regard to anger, fome 
men are too fufceptible, and others too unfufceptible of this pa^ 
iion; and others commonly indulge it only in that degree which 
is laudable. Thefe different difpofltionsf or habits are not ac- 
curately diftinguifhed by names. We fhall call the intermediate 
and proper degree of the afiedion meeknefs ; which inclines, 
however, more to the extreme of phlegmatic endurance, than 
to that of immoderate irafcibility. There are three other virtues 
or proprieties, which, though different, are yet nearly allied to 
each other, and all of them diftinguiflxable in the ordinary inter* 
courfe of words and a£lions ; bearing different relations, the 
one to truth, and the other to pleafure ; and that which relates 
to pleafpre, either confined to matters of paftime and amufe- 
ment only, or comprehending all the complicated bufmeffes of 
life, yrhether they be gay ot feribus. Neither thefe proprieties 
themfelves, nor the various and contrary deviations from them^ 
are accurately diftinguifhed by names ; but it is neceffary that 

they 

«* The peflbns diftingullhed by tbe excels and dcfca, were calted ^ixm^cw and 
•^iX«Tip«ft : but there' was only one of thefe adjcAivcs, which afforded, an abftra£k 
ft}iniiMay denoting the dirpofitiofi or habit. 
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they fliould here be confidered, in order to fhew that the praife- BOOK 
worthy habit in trivial as well as in important a&ions, always 
lies in the middle between two blameable extremes ; and as 
names are wanting, we muft, as in other cafes, take the liberty 
of making them, both for the fake of perfpicuity, and to keep 
unbroken the connexion of our difcourfe. In the habit or dit 
pofition relative to the true exhibition of our charadlers in word 
and adion, let the propriety or virtue which lies in the middle 
be called plain-dealing ; and the impropriety or vice, by which 
we aflume good qualities which do not belong to us, be called 
pftentation ; and that, by which we diveft ourfelves of the good 
qualities with which we are really endowed, be called diffimu- 
lation or irony. In matters relating td pleafure and merri- 
ment, there is a virtue in facetioufnefs ; buffoonery is the impro- 
priety on the one fide, and ruftic fimplicity on the other. In the 
more ferious concerns of life, but which have ftill pleafure for 
their object, the virtue of companionable friendlinefs is diftin- 
guifhed, on the one hand, from quarrelfome morofenefs ; and, 
on the other, both from unmeaning officioufnefs, and interefted 
flattery. Even in mere affedions which do not exert themfelves 
either in words or deeds, modeily is praifed as holding the 
middle place between bafhful timidity, and frontlefs aflurance. 
An honed indignation at the profperity of the worthlefs is eafily 
diftinguifhable, both from envy which pines at the profperity 
of all alike, and from that depraved pleafure which none but the 
mofl vicious can receive from beholding the unmerited fuccefs 
of artful villany or ruffian violence '• But concerning thofe 

haMts, 

^ twtx»*pfuM*» in the Latin veriions is tranflated malevolentia^ which does not at 
a]l exprefs Ariftotle's meaning : malevolence wi(hes ill to all mankind, even to the 
good, and therefore is grieved at their profperity \ but the vice here fpoken of is that 

BB a depraved 
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habits, we (hall treat more fully hereafter, and alfo coacerning 
jujUice, which muft be divided into two kinds, before we can 
diftinguifli wherein the propriety of each kind confifts ; and 
likewife concerning the intellectual virtues. 

Chap. 8. Of thofe three difpofitions or habits, of which that in the 
•— middle is only right, the extremes are contrary to, and at va- 

are o^n^* riance with, each other, and alfo with the virtue which lies be- 

naiftakcnfor tween them. For as in a line divided into equal, and alfo un- 
Virtues : and ^ i » « 

converfely. equal, parts, the half is great when compared with the fmaller 
divifion, but fmall when compared with the greater ; fo of human 
pafSons and adions, their proper ^d moderate degree appears 
an excefs or defed juft as it happens to be compared with either 
extreme. To the fool-hardy, courage appears cowardice ; and 
to the coward, raftinefs** The voluptuary deems temperance 
infenfibility j and the fpendthrift calls liberality avarice ; each 
pufhing the extreme, which happens to form part of his own 
charader, into the place of honour. It is worthy of remark, 
that the extremes are not only more contrary to each other than 
either of them i% to the middle, but alfo that one of them often 
bears a falfe refemblance to this middle, and is frequently mif- 
taken for it. Thus rafhnefs often pafles for bravery, and pro- 
fufion for liberality : but cowardice is never miflaken for cou- 
rage, nor voluptuouihefs for temperance ; although temperance 

is 

depraved pleafure which wicked men take in beholding the fuccefs of arts like to their 
own. In diis fenle onlyt Ariftotle could fay M/M^tf in fMo-em^ ^we ««« ivix»*^»xietqj 
diat indignation waa the middle between envy and the vice here (pecified : for envy 
gfiftf t at pro(perity well merited, but tvix^ttttaua rejoices at profperity unmerited ; 
which are two extremes equally remote from that afFedion by which we rejoijce at the- 
prcfperity of good men, and grieve at the profperity of the wicked. 

* Ariftode lays, that the courageous man, compared with the coward, ft ems fool- 
btfdy^ wi therefore the coward calls him ralb. 
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1$ fometimea called infenfibilltyi and infenfibility temper- BOOK 
ancc. This irregularity proceeds from two caufes ; firA, the ^ _^ . 
one extreme is really nearer than the other to that proper 
afie^ion which lies between them* Rafhnefs is nearer than 
eowardice to the virtue ' of courage ; and therefore cowardice^ 
the moft diftant extreme, is moft properly oppofed to courage. 
The fecond caufe is, that mankind in- general being more in- 
clined to one extreme than the other, thofe vices to which we 
are naturally moft prone, are moft the objedls of our blame as 
well as of our attention. Thus, with Regard to pleafure, moft 
men are prone to err rather on the tide of indulgence, than on 
that of abftinence^ Voluptuoufnefs therefore is the vice natu^ 
turally oppofed to temperance ^. 

Enough has been faid to fhew that virtue confifts in medio* Chap. 9.^ 
crity. But this middle pomt, either in paffions or actions, it — -- 
is not eafy to hit ; for, as a maiM^uft have fome knowledge in rules for the 
geometry to find the centre of a circle, fo it belongs not to ^fpr^^ty 
thofe ignorant of Ethics to obferve the rules of propriety^ Every ^^f^^^^ 
one is capable of being angry, or of giving away money ; but 
how much, when, to whom, in what manner, and for what 
end or purpofe, are queftions which it is not eafy for every one 
to refolve j and of which, as the proper fohitioa is extremely 
rare, fo it is highly praifeworthy. He, therefore, who would 
not err widely from the point of propriety, muft make it his 
firft care to beep at a diftance from the moft blameable extreme; 
and as Calypfo advifes, 

** Steer by the higher rock ; left whirled around 

We fink, beneath the circKng eddy drown'd \*^ 

In . 

^' The fame thoughts are expreiled in other wordi> and illuftrated by other exampleSj^ 
in the Ethics to Eudeinus, 1. ii» c. Y. 

« Pope's iliad> b« xii. v. 263, 264* But Ulyfles^and not Calypfo, Tay^ this^ IL xiu- 
ir. loj. 6 
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BOOK ^^ doing this we fhall imitate the ikilful pilot who, whea he 
j ^*_ . cannot hold the courfe which he defires, fails 'the neareft to it 
poffible ; and of two evils prefers the lead. We ought next to 
confider to which of the two extremes or faults we are moft . 
prone ; for different men are more or lefs eafily befet by differ- 
ent faults or vices, and what thefe are by which each is moft 
liable to be entangled, he will beft difcover by attending to the 
pleafure which he has in indulging, or the pain in reftraining 
them. In order to correft his charadter, he muft bend it, in a 
contrary diredion, as we ftraighten a crooked ftick ; but, above 
all, "^ he muft beware of the blandifhments of pleafure, of which 
we are feldom impartial or uncorrupt judges : treating this fair 
enchantrefs, as the aged fenators in Homer did the beautiful 
Helen, whofe words on this occafion cannot be too often re- 
peated, nor their example too ftridly imitated. 

** They cry'd, no wonder, fuch celeflial charms 

For nine long years have fet the world in arms ; 

What i^inning graces ! what majeftic mien ! 

She moves a goddefs, and fhe looks a queen ! , 

Tethence^Obj Heaven/ convey that fatal face^ ^ - . 

And from de/hrudionfave the Trojan race\'* 

By thus baniftiing pleafure, we (hall be lefs liable to error. 
Such, briefly, are the precepts by which propriety of affe£tioa 
and adlion may be attained ; a thing for which it is extremely 
difficult to lay down general rules, which are at all applicable to 
the indefinite variety of particular cafes j and to afcertain, for 
inftance, with whom we ought to be angry, how long, to what 
degree, and for what reafons or purpofes. Sometimes we 
praife the defed, and call infenfibility meeknefs; fometimcs 
we praife the excefs, and call irafcibility manhood. He who 

deviates 
' Biadj iii. v. 203, &c« 
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deviates but a Uttle from the middle point^i commonty efcapea. B O O K 
blarney great deviations become perceptible,, but the precife '^* 
degrees of blame vrhich they refpedively merit cannof be 
accurately exprefled in virords ; and in fuch pradical matters V 
common fenfe is the fole and ultimate judge. This only is 
certain, that mediocrity is alv^ays praifev^orthy y and that, in: 
order to attain it, we muft,. for the reafons above given, incline 
ourfelves, according to circumftances, fometimes to the one 
extreme, and fometimes to the other* 

* In things pevcepdbleby ienle, or objcds of ienfation,. as contradiftinguifhed firom^ 
ob|e^ of intellefiion > in which latter only, accuracy is attainable* See above, p« 14J • 
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BOOK in. 

INTRODUCTION, 

T N this Book, Ariftotle examines the fpecific diftindions be- BOOK 

tween moral virtue and other habits of the mind. The habit / i^^ ' 
of moral virtue implies the deliberate preference of one kind of 
conduft to another ; and deliberate preference implies freedom 
of choice. Thofe aftions are voluntary, which have their prin- 
ciple in ourfelves ; thofe are involuntary, which proceed from 
an external caufe. Building on accurate definitions and folid 
diftinCtions, the philofopher proves, with equal perfpicuity and 
energy, that our moral conduct is the proper objedl of praife 
or blame, of reward or punifliment. His reafonings and fpc- 
culations foar above and fuperfede the abflhife, or rather the 
frivolous queftion, introduced by his perverters the fchoolmen^ 
concerning the freedom of the human will ; a queiUon which 
continued to be agitated, long after iheir other fubtilties were 
condemned to oblivion. With Ariftotle, all will is free-will; 
fmce nothing can be more free than that which is voluntary : 
and although fome anions originating in ourfelves are conlidered 
as of a mixed nature, becaufe they are performed relufl:antly, 
though fpontaneouHy, this happens merely becaufe, of two 
evils, we naturally choofe the leaft : fuch actions, how contrary 
foever to oxir wili in their own nature, being neverthelefs volun- 
VOL. I. c c tary 
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BO O K tary in reference to the unfortunate circumftances in which we 
happen to be placed. 

His work, hitherto, proceeds with great regularity. He 
began hj proving that the happinefs of man confifts in the 
exercife of the moral and intelleftual virtues ; or, in his own 
technical language, " that happinefs is energy direded in the line 
of virtue." As his definition of happinefs implies an acquaint- 
ance with the -nature of virtue, and the knowledge of virtue 
implies that of the mind in which this habit refides, he explains 
the different parts or principles of the mind, whether rational 
or irrational; fhewing that both principles neceifarily co- 
operate in the acquirement of good moral habits, as well aa in 
the approbation of good moral characters. This fyftem is totally 
different from that which regards morality as founded folely or 
ultimately on feeling ; whether a moral fenfe, fympathy, or any 
other modification of merely fenfitive nature ; an abfurd doc- 
trine, liable to grofs and dangerous perverfion ; and which ha^ 
often been employed to juftify, and even to produce the wildeft 
practical errors. Having explained his theory of Ethics, the 
Author proceeds to the pradlice ; and concludes this Book with 
the exjimination of courage and temperance* 
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BOOK III. 



ARGUMENT. 

Moral eleSlion and preference.^^^ur habits voluntary. --^Courage. 
— Its different kinds di/linguijbed. — Temperance. — Natural and 
adventitious wants. — Comparifon of intemperance and cowardice. 

X riRTUE is relative to paflions^ and anions ; of which, thofe BOOK 
^ only which are voluntary, are the objeds of praife or blame j , 3]l ^ 
and thofe which are involuntary, are the objeds always of par- Chap, \. 
don, and fometimes of pity. In treating of virtue, therefore, whatlT 
it is neceffary clearly to explain what is meant by the epithets "jeantby 
voluntary and involuntary^ the force of which words ought to voluntary as 
be fully underftood by legiflators, when they eftablifh re- humSsS- 
wards and punifliments. Thofe anions and thofe crimes, then, ^^^^* 
are involuntary, which are either done by compulfion, or com- 
mitted through' ignorance. We are faid to a<ft or move by com- 
pulfion, when the principle of a^on or motion is not in our- 
felves, but external ; as when we are driven before the force of 
the wind, or impelled by ftrength greater than our own. But 
it is doubtful whether thofe evils are voluntary which we either 
encounter through motives of honour, or endure through the 
fear of greater calamities. Thus, if a tyrant commands us to? 
corfimit fome a£t erf bafenefs, Jiaving in his power our parents • 
and children, whofe fate depends on our obedience ; and when 
failors ox merchants in a ftorm throw their goods overboard . 
to fave their lives ; fuch actions are of a mixed nature, but rather 
voluntary, becaufe, at the moment of doing them, they are mat- 
t^of choice.; and the true motive to any adion is that by 

c c 2 which 
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BOOK which we are adnated at the time of performing it. Befides^ 
'^^* the principle of motion is in onrfelves, and may be exerted or 
not at pleafure. Such anions, therefore, are voluntary in refer- 
ence to the unfortunate circumftancea in which we are placed, 
though independently of thofe circumftances they arc much 
againft our will ; and therefore, coofidered abfolutely, ^re invo^ 
luntary. 

Adions of this mixed kind are fometimes the objedls of high 
panegyric, when we boldly encounter pain and difgrace for the 
fake of great and honourable advantages : and when we decline 
this conflia, we often render ourfelves the objefts of reproach* 
But to encounter difficulties and difgrace without the expeiSl- 
ancy of honour or advantage, is the part only of a fool. On 
other occafions, though we receive not any praife, yet we meet 
with pardon, when our virtue yields to terrors too powerful for 
the weaknefs of humanity : but the degree in which it yieldis, 
is ftin in our power ; for there are fome criminal ads to which 
neither threats nor violence can ever compel thofe who, rather 
than commit them, would fuffer the moft wretched death, ht 
Euripides' Alcmseon, the reafons for which that hero fays he is 
forced to commit matricide, are only worthy of ridicule. 

It is difficult to determine what goods are to be preferred, and 
what evils are to be encountered; and ftill more difficult in 
time of action and danger to adhere firmly to our predetermined 
refdutions. For the moil part, men are forced to fuffisr difgrace, 
only for the fake of avoiding pain j and as thefe evils are of a 
different kin<l, it is not eafy fairly to compare, and exadly to 
appretiate them : but when pain is preferred to difgrace, our 
manlinefs is praifed ; when difgrace is preferred to pain, our 
effeminacy is blamed. On the whole then, what actions are 
compullbry ? Aire they thofe only whofe principle is external, 

» and 
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Mtd lo which the immediate agent has Qot aay volimtary {}:iuti B O O l|t 
Or, Ihall we call thofe aftions compulfory, which, though mat- t ^' , 
ters of choice relatively to the unfortunate circumftiinces in which 
we are placed, are yet, when confidered in themfelves, abiblutely 
againft our will ? We fay, that fuch ads ought to be confidered 
rather as voluntary, becaufe all adions being converfant about 
particulars only, muft depend on clrcumftances, and leave room 
for the preference of one motive to another. If it fhould be 
faid that pleafures and honours confining in things external to 
ourfelves, the a£Hons performed for their attainment, are alfo 
compulfory, all adions whatever would then deferve this epithet, 
becaufe all proceed from fuch motives. But it is abfurd to 
accufe pleafure, which cannot be the objed either of puniih*^ 
ment or blame ; and not ourfelves, who are too eafily feduced 
by it ; and equally abfurd to confider ourfelves as the caufe of 
our good adions, and pleafure as the caufe of our bad ones* 
Thofe adions only, therefore, are properly compulfory, whofe 
principle lies without, and which are totally independent of our 
own voluntary co-operation. 

We faid that crimes committed through ignorance are invo- 
luntary. But this afTertion is not univerfally true ; for thofe 
orfy are involuntary, which produce pain and repentance. He 
who has committed a wickedneis through ignorance, and feels 
no compundion for the ad, cannot be faid indeed to have done 
voluntarily what he did not intend j nor, on the other hand, is 
Ris adion involuntary, fmce he feels not any uheafinefs for the 
eommiflion of it. But as his adion 4s involuntary who repents j 
Bisy who repents not, may be called not voluntary : that things of 
different natures may be exprefled by different names. A dif- 
tindion is alfo to be made, between ading through ignorance 

and^ 
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BOOK and with ignorance. A man drunk, or in a paflion, is guilty of 



IIL 



violence through intoxication or anger, not through ignorance, 
though ignorantly; and every bad man is ignorant of what 
things it is his duty either to do or to avoid ; an ignorance pro- 
found and univerfal, infeparably conneded with his pravity of 
will and ele£tion, and therefore inexcufable. But in the par- 
ticular adlions, which, becaufe committed through ignorance, 
feem entitled to pardon or pity, it will often be ufeful to diftin- 
guifh, between the agent and the action, its fubjeft, end, the 
manner how, and the inftrument with which it is performed. 
None but a madman can be ignorant with regard to all thofe 
particulars. In whatever he has done, every one in his fenfes 
mud know that he himfelf was the agent ; but he may not 
know that he was doing wrong; as thofe who blab in fpeaking, 
beg pardon for words which efcaped them unintentionally; 
or, as -^fchylus* profaned the myftical terms, not knowing 
them to be fuch ; and, in adtions, a man fhowing a catapult, 
difcharged that formidable engine; and Merope would have 
flain her own fon, taking him for an enemy ; poifons have been 
given inflead of remedies ; fome perfons have been killed by 
thofe who inftrufted them in their exercifes; and others have been 
flain with fpears thought to be blunted, or with ftones miftaken 
for puhiice. The refult of fuch anions being totally different 
from what the agents intended, they are juftly deemed involun- 
tary, when accompanied with pain and repentance; whereas 
thofe adlions feem mofl voluntary, which not only proceed 
from our own movements, but which are begun, carried on, and 

terminated 

t ^fchytus was acquitted by the Areopagus for divulging fome expreffions ufed in 
the myfteries, having proved that be was not initiated, and therefore did not know 
what he faid. Clemens Alexandrin* ftrom. ii. 
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terminated with a clear perception or knowledge of their real BOOK 
nature and end. To which of the two dafles then fhall we * 

afcribe things done through anger or appetite ? If we call 
them involuntary, brute animals, and children, who are yet in- 
capable of reafon, can never ad voluntarily. But appetite and 
anger are principles of human nature, as well as reafon itfelf ; 
and when they prompt us to adl amifs, are not lefs voluntary 
than when they prompt us to aft properly ; to repel injuries, 
and to defend our perfons ; to gratify hunger which promotes 
health, or to gratify curiofity which promotes knowledge. 
That which is involuntary is painful, but the gratification of 
our natural appetites is highly pleafing. Befides, what does it 
import us to fay, that things done in paflion are lefs voluntary 
than thofe done on reflexion, fmce guilty tranfports of paffion 
ought to be as carefully avoided and fhunned as deliberate vil- 
lainy ? The aftions of man too often proceed from anger or 
concupifcence ; which irrational impulfes, being moving prin- 
ciples in the human frame^ cannot, without abfurdity, be confi- 
dered as involuntary ". 

Having thus diftinguifhed adions and pallibns as voluntary Chap. 2. 
and involuntary, we next proceed to treat of that intentional ^"^ 
eledlion or preference of one plan of conduct to another, which clcaon^nd 
feems, ftill more than actions themfelves, to compofe the P^^^^'*'*^^* 
nature and effence of virtue, and to conftitute the diftindtion 
of characters. This eleftion or preference is not only voluntary, 
but fomething more * j for it belongs not to brute animals and 

children^ 

* See Magna Moralia, b. i. c. xiii. ; and Ethic. Eudem. b. ii. c. vii. 

" ««■* vxiov TO ««7w». ** Voluntary," is an epithet of more extenfive application. It 
applies to a£Hons that are not *• deliberate/* Moral cledlion therefore implies fomc- 
Ihing more than merely what is •• voluntary." 
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BOOK childtwi, whofe afkions are voluntary ; nor td voluntary afts 
"^' done fuddenly, with fuch precipitate hafte as leaves not any 
time for comparifon, el^ftibn, or choice. Thofe who name it 
inclination^ paifion, or opinion, feem to miftake its nature. For 
the paflions, whether founded in anger or concupifcence, .are 
common to man with the brute creation ; but this eleftion or 
preference is peculiar to himfelf. The intemperate man afts 
from paflion, without election ; but the man of true temperance 
Sidis from eledion, without paffion '. The calm motive, by 
which he is actuated, is a thing fo different from paffion or 
defire, that it is frequently fet in direft oppofition to them : but 
deiire cannot be oppofed to defire, nor any one paffion to itfelf. 
Pleafure and pain are the ultimate moving principles which fet 
^1 the defires and paffions to work, but the a&ions of good 
men depending on a higher caufe, do not obey their impulfe. 
Neither ought this intentional preference or eledioh to be con^ 
founded with mere inclinations or wifhes, though it appears to 
be nearly conneAed with them. We may wifh for things im-* 
poffible, as immortality ; or things not depending on ourfelvcs, 
as that fuch a player or wreftler may gain the prize. But to 
prefer impoffibilities, is the* part only of a madman j and moral 
eledlion or choice implies, that the goods preferred maybe 
obtained by our own exertions. Befides, our wiihes relate 
principally to ends ; our preferences, to means : we wifh for 

health, 

tvi9vtAm f V. ^* The intemperate itian z&s defiring, not preferring ; the teaiperate 
man (quite the reverfe) a£h preferring, not defiring.'' The full fenfe of this paiCige 
will appear hereafter, when we come to treat of the important diftindlions between 
temperance and felf-command on the one fide, and 'intemperance, or weaknefs and 
wickednefs, on the other : di(lin£lion8 eflentia) to a complete theory of Ethics, bul 
which Ariftotle is the only author that clearly explains. 
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health, we prefer the means neceflary for attaining it ; "to BOOK 
wifli for happinefs," is correft language ; " to prefer happi- 
aefs,^ ia an expreffion highly inaccurate : our preferences feem 
univerfally to relate to things within our own power. Moral 
preferences, therefore, are not merely opinions ; which latter 
may relate to things impoffible, eternal, and unchangeable; 
and which are charadlerifed by the epithets ** true" and " falfe," 
not by thofe of " good" and " bad ;*' which apply only to our 
preferences or eledionsl Thefe laft differ not only from opi- 
nion in general, but from every opinion in particular ; for by 
no opinion whatever, and which is merely an opinion, are 
our characters marked as good or bad. Our preferences 
afcertain the morality of our adions and habits. But our 
opinions merely tell us what it is that we choofe or rejca ; 
wherein it may be ufeful or hurtful ; and how it may prove 
cither the one or the other. Our opinions are eftimated by their 
truth, our preferences by their propriety ; the former are unfbible 
like their caufes, the latter are regulated by our own' expe- 
rience ; and what opinion tells us to be the befl road, is not 
always that which we choofe to follow, our vices dragging us 
in an oppofite diredkion*. To determine whether this moral 
preference is either preceded by, or accompanied with opinion, 
belongs not to the prefent queftion, whkh confifls only in de- 
ciding whether thefe two be one and the fame. We fee that 
they are not. What then can this moral preference be, fincc 
it belongs not to any of the claffes above mentioned ? It plainly 
is voluntary, but dfo fomething more, fince it implies delibera- 
tion and reafon; and, as its name indicates, is that which, after 

due 
* ■ Vifico mdiora proboque 

Dcteriora fequor. Hor. 

VOL. 1. • D 
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BOOK due comparifons made by the underftanding, the will prefers 

^^ asbeft*. 

Chap. 3. ^^^ ^^ ^^ worthy of confideration, whether all queftions be 
^ the objeds of fuch deliberations and comparifons, or fome 

objeflsTt h queftions only. There are fome points concerning which none 

convcr&nt. j^^^ ^ f^^i ^j. madman would hefitate a moment j and we arc 
not faid to deliberate concerning things eternal and unalterabte, 
as the exiftence of the univerfe, or the incommenfurability of 
the ildes of a fquare with its diagonal. Neither do we deliberate 
concerning things merely fortuitous, as the finding of a trea- 
fure i nor concerning thofe which either naturally or neceflarily 
always happen after the fame manner, as the feafons of draughts 
and tenipeils ; the rifmg, fetting, and motions of the plaqets. 
Nor do all human affairs, that is, all thofe depending on the tx^ 
ertions of man, form a fit fubjeO: Jfor our deliberation. The 
I^acedasmonians do not deliberate what is the conflitution of 
government moft fuitable to the Scythians ; becaufe the condu£fc 
of the Lacedaemonians cannot have any efficacy in eftablifhing 
it. The proper objeffc of deliberation, therefore, confifts in 
thofe practical matters, which depend on our own exertions; 
fince thefe are the only things that remain unmentioned. Na- 
ture, neceility, fortune, intellcft, are all of them confidered as 
caufes ; but our deliberations bear a reference to thofe caufea 
only which it is in our own power to influence and control* 
Things fubjeded to flri£t rules, admit not of deliberation ; for 
ex,ample, in writing the letters of the alphabet, we have only 
tp fpUow the pradice prefcribed. But the great field for deli- 
beration 

* See Ethics to Eudemus, b. ij. c. vii> viii, ix, x. ; and Magn. MoraL b. i. c. xiii, 
xiv, XV, xvi, xvii, xviiu 
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beration lies In thofe praftical arts which arc uncertain and doubt- BOOK 
ful ; phyfic, occonomy, and navigation, rather than the gymnaftic i 
becaufc the more precarious their operations are, the more patient 
deliberation is requifite ; it is more neceffary therefore in arts 
than in fciences ; and muft be conftantly exercifed about thofe 
things, which, as they are not fortuitous, happen, for the moft 
part, after the fame manner ; but concerning which, if is not 
eafy for human wifdom w forefee how they will, in any given 
cafe, fall out. In matters of this kind, which are of high 
moment, we do not choofe to a<Sl without the advice of coun- 
fellors, miftrufting our own fagacity. It was before obferved, 
that we do not deliberate concerning ends, but concerning the 
means by which they may be attained. A phyfician never 
examines, whether he fhall cure his patient ; nor an orator, 
whether he ftiall perfuade his audience ; nor a ftatefman, whe- 
ther he fhall promote public profperity. But the means through 
which thofe feveral purpofes may be beft attained, are the pro- 
per objefts of their refpeAive deliberations ; which often ex- 
tend to a long feries of reafoning : for the immediate inftru- 
ments, or agents, through which their defigns may be efFeded, 
muft often be procured by means of others more remote, and 
thofe, by others naturally prior ; until they arrive finally at the 
firft efficient caufe j which, as in a mathematical inveftigation 
or analyfis, is frequently the laft in the order* of difcovery. 
The ftatefman, too, as well as the mathematician, when he 
comes to an impoffibility, there ftops ; and tries fome other 
road, which may lead to the end in view : as for example, if 
money be wanted, and cannot poflibly be found, his fchemes, 
which muft be ineffe£tual without it, are immediately laid 
afide; but he does not defift from his puipofe until he has 

D X) 2 examined 
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BOOK examined not only his own refources but thofe of his friends r 
fir • 

for what may be done by our friends, is in our own power, 

lince they may be fet to work by a principle in ourfelves. Our 
deliberations, therefore, relate to inftruments, to agents, ta 
materials,, and to means ; and hot onty to the caufes by ^which, 
but to the manner in which, our actions are to be performed, 
our conduct regulated, and our purpofes effeded. On the 
other hand, our ends and purpofes themfelves are never fub- 
jedis of deliberation j neither are we faid to deliberate concern- 
ing thofe particulars, which are merely perceptions of fenfe,, 
as whether this bit of bread be well baked ; neither can out 
deliberations be indefinite or endlefs, becaufe this would imply 
a defire without an object. Moral preference, then, is not 
deliberation,, but that which, after mature deliberation, is pre-^ 
ferred as moll agreeable to the condmanding principles in out 
nature. In this preference, deliberation terminates ; and from 
it, adion commences. This natural progrefs appears in the 
Heroic Polities, faithfully delineated by Homer. The wifdom 
of the fenate deliberates, and prefers, and declarea its refolves. 
to the people j wha immediately carry them into execution^ 
Moral preference, then, relates to thofe things only which may 
be accompliflied by our own exertions;, it is appetite or affec- 
tion, combined with, and modified by, reafon*"^ and, as above- 

obferved, 

^ The lagacious Polybius analyfes with. Ariftotl^ the moral principle or facukf 
into reaibn or intellefl, operating on the focial and fympathetic nature of man. The 
paflage is in the part of Polybius tranflated by Haitipton, in whofe words I (hall give 
it. ^* From the union of the two fexes, to which all are naturally inclined, children^ 
are born* When any of thcfe therefore, being arrived at perfe£l agr, inftead of yield- 
in^iuitable returns of gratitude and ai&ftance to thofe by whom they have been bred, 
on the contrary, attempt to injure them by words or a6lions, it is manifeft that thofe 
who behold the wrong, after having alio feen the fufierings and the anxious cares that 

were 
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obferved, converfant* not about ends, but about the bcft means BOOK 

III 
by which they may be attained. ^ -,— -f 

Volition, on the contrary, is, as above faid, eonverfant only Chap. 4. 

about ends ; which confift^ according to fomc, in real, and, ac- The caufes^ 

cording to others, in feeming, good; The opinion of thofe which move 

who think that the will is nioved only by what is really 

good, involves this contradidion, that the volitions of a bad 

man are not voluntary ; and the opinion of thofe who think 

that 

were fuftained by the parents in the nouri(haient and education of their children, mud 
be greatly offended and difpleafed at fuch proceeding. For man, who, among all the 
various kinds of animals, is alone endowed with the faculty of reafon, cannot, like the 
reft, pafs over fuch' a^ons with indifierence; but will make refle£lion on what he 
fees ; and comparing, likewife the future withthe prefent, will not fail to exprefs his 
indignation at this injurious treatment; to which, as he forefees, he may alfo at fome 
time be expofed. Thus again, when any one who has been futcoured by another in 
the time of danger, inflead of (hewing the like kindnefs to this bcnefaAor, endeavours 
at any time to deftroy or hurt him ; it is certain that all men muft be ihocked by fuch 
ingratitude, through fympathy with the refentmcnt of their neighbour ; and from an 
apprehenHon alfo, ^hat the cafe may be their own. And from hence arifes, in the 
mind of every man, a certain notion of the nature and force of duty, in which confifls* 
both the beginning and the end of juftice. In like manner, the man, who, in defence 
of others,, is feen to throw himfelf the foremoft into every danger, and even to fuftain 
the fury of the fierceft animals, never fails to obtain the loudefl acclamations of ap- 
plaufe and veneration from all the multitude ; while He who (hews a different oonduft, 
is purfued with cenfure and reproach. And thus it is that the people begiif to difcern. 
the nature of things honourable aad bafe^ and in what confifts the difference between 
them; and to perceive that theibrmer, on account of the advantage that attends 
them, are fit to be admrired and imitated, and the latter to be detefted and avoided.'' 
Polybius, K vi. c. 6. The doSrbe contained in this paflage is expanded by Dr< Smith 
into a.theory of moral fentiments. But he departs from his author in placing the percep- 
tion of right and wrong in fentiment or feeling ultimately and fimply . This al(b was the 
dDdrine of Hutchefon, who afcribes our notions of virtue and vice to what he calls a 
moral ienfe *. Polybius, on the contrary, maintains with Ariftotle, that thefe notions 
arife from reafon or intelled operating on affedtion or appetite ; or, in other words, 
that the moral fiiculty is a compound, and' may be refolved into two fimpler principles 
of the mind* . 

* Hutchefon^s Motal Pbilofophy. 
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BOOK that the will is moved only by fecming good, dcftroys all natu- 
^ _ ' _^ ral motives to volition, and makes it dependent merely on hu- 
man caprice. If fuch opiaions muft at firft fight be rejefted, 
Ifit us, then, fay, that real good is the natural caufe of volition^ 
but that each individual prefers what feems good to himfelf ; 
a good man, wJiat is truly good ; and a. had man, what be hap- 
pens to think £b ; juft as. we fee, in differeAt habits and conftitu- 
tions of body, the fame things, are not equally conducive to 
the health of all alike, but wholefome things agree with healthy 
conftitutions, whereas the fickly often delight moft in things natu- 
rally unwholefcme. In the fame manner the moral conftitution 
of a virtuous man, being congenial with truth, appreciates things 
by their real worth ; for fuch as our habits are, fuch will be the 
eftimates which we form of honoitr, pleafure, and every objedi 
of defire. This perhaps is the chief excellence of virtue, that 
it enables us to fee the true value of things, and to meafure 
them by a corredl ftandard. But the multitude, deceived by 
appearances, purfue pleafures as the only good, and fhun pain 
as the only evil. 
Chap. 5. Ends are, then, the objeds of volition ; and the means of 

attaining them are the objects of deliberation and preference ; 

habits are which, being couverfant only about fuch things as are in our 
voluntary. ^^^ power, the virtues immediately proceeding from them muft 
alfo be in our own power,, and voluntary, as well as the contrary 
vices. The poet's fentiment therefore is but partially true : 

" None chcofes wretchednefs, or fpums delight \'* 

The 

^ u^£»? ixuf vofvi^i a^ eutut fjutxei^. ^' Nobody is willingly wicked, or happy againft his 
will." The fentiment is afcribed to an ancient tragedian. Ethic. Nicom. edit. Ox- 
ford, p. 108. and to Hefiod, " « to*? fayoT^i^." Euftrat. in Moral. Ariftot. p. 62. 
The verfe originally meant that nobody was willingly miferabU^ &c. that fcnfe 
being given to the word 7rov»^o? in Hefiod. Suidas fays, that Hefiod wrote a catalogue 
of illuftrious women in five books, from which work Euftcatius conjectures this verfe 
may be copied. 
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The latter claufe cannot be dlfputed j but the former mufl be BOOK 
denied, otherwife we muft rejed the doftrine juft eftablifhed^ , j^^ 
that man is the author of his own actions; and that thofc 
things^ whofe principles or caules are in ourfelves^ are alfo in 
our own power. Yet thefe truths ate attefted by common fenfc 
and uniyerfal experience. Criminal actions are punifhed by- 
law, when not committed either through compulfion or igno- 
rance ; in which cafes they are pardoned, as not proceeding 
from ourfelvcs* Praife-worthy actions, on the other hand, are 
encouraged and honoured ; that as men are deterred [ fronts 
rice by the dread of punifhment, they may be excited to virtue 
by the hope of reward. But were not our conduit voluntary, 
fuch perfuafives to virtue would be ufelefs and abfurd ; and 
there would be no more fenfe ia exhorting a man to his duty, 
than in perfuading him not to feel cold or heat, thirft or hun- 
ger. Crimes committed through ignorance are only excufabld 
when the ignorance is involuntary ; for when the caufe of it 
lies in ourfelves, it is then juftly punifhable ; as in that ancient 
law which inflicts a double penalty on crimes done in drunken- 
nefs ^. The ignorance of thofe laws, which all may know if 
they will, does not excufe the breach ef them ; and negle<fl is 
not pardonable, where attention ought to be beftowed. But 
perhaps we are incapable (£ attention. This however is oujf 
Qwn faulty fmce the incapacity has been contracted by ou* 
continual careleffnefs ; aa the evils of injuftice and intemper-* 
ance arc contracted by the daily commiffion of iniquity, and 
the daily indulgence in voluptuoufnefs. For* fuch as our ac- 
tions- are, fuch muft our habits become ; a truth confirmed by 
fuch univerfal experience, that to be ignorant of it betrays the 

grofleft 

^ This, and othes laws of the Cune tendency, will be confideit4 in tbe ^* Politics/' 

6 
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BOOK, groffdl ftupidity. It is plain therefore that our vices arevo- 
^^^' luntary ; fince we voluntarily do thofe things which we know 
muft produce them. But does it depend merely on our own 
wills to correct and reform our bad habits ? It certainly does 
not ; neither does it depend on the will of a patient, who has 
defpifed the advife of his phyfician, to recover that health which ; 
is loft by his own profligacy. When we have thrown a ftone, 
we cannot reftrain its flight ; but it depended entirely on our- 
felves, whether we fhould throw it or not. The villain and 
the voluptuary are therefore voluntarily fuch; becaufe the caufe 
of their turpitude lies folely in thfimfelves. Not only the vices 
of the mind, but even the imperfections of the body, are juft 
fubjefts for reproach, when they are not natural, but produced 
through our own indolence or negle<9:. We pity blindnefs, 
lamenefs, or deformity, when they proceed from caufes inde- 
pendent on thofe afBi£ted with them ; but they are juft ob- 
jeds of reproach, when contraded through drunkennefs or 
any other fpecies of debauchery ; and, in the fame manner, all 
vices and imperfedions are blameable which originate in our* 
felves \ 

oyeaions But fliould any endeavour to occufe their wickednefs, by 

Jfaying that all men afpire after apparent good, but that the ap- 
pearances or phantafms which make us ailign to things this im- 
portant epithet, arife not from our own fuggeftion, but depend 
on our conftitution and charader, it may be anfwered, that in 
as far as we ourfelves are the caufes of this conftitution and 
charader, we alfo muft be the caufes of thefe phantafms or ap- 
pearances. But if the two former depend not at all on our- 
felves, and villains, when they commit wickednefs, do it merely 
Xhroiigh ignorance of the ends at which they ought to aim ; 

and 
* The Magna Moralia, and Ethics to Eudemus, as above. 
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and virtuous men, on the contrary, when they perform virtuous BOO K 
anions, do them merely through Nature's bounty in fumifh- ^_ ^1- ^. 
ing them with a moral or intelledual eye, which enables them 
to difcern what is truly good ; this furely would, in the latter, 
be the bell and faireft of pre-eminences, a prerogative not ad- 
ventitious but innate ^ not acquired by inftruaion or example, 
but growing up fpontaneoufly with the admirable frame of 
their natural conftitution* Firft of all, if this were the cafe,, 
virtue would not be voluntary any more than vice, fmce both* 
would folehjr depend on the original organization of our minds. 
But if we ourfelves are in any degree the artificers of our own- 
cbaraders; and if it depends^on our own voluntary a£ts, what fort 
of habits we fliall form ;. and, if not entirely what ends we fhall 
purfue, at leaft what means we fhall ufe for their attainment; 
then both our virtue and our vices will be voluntary j and, as^ 
fuch, the forjner will be the obje£ts of praife and reward, and 
the latter of blame and punifliment. 

We have thus given a fketch of the virtues in general, fhew-- Tranfition 
ing that they are pradlical habits, confiding in mediocrity, de- deration of 
pendent on ourfelves, voluntary, and agreeable to right reafon. f^ p^rdcular. 
Actions and habits are not precifely in the fame fenfe volun- 
tary; the former are voluntary throughout, from beginning 
to end; but the beginnings only of habits, which gain force, 
like maladies, by degrees, until they become krefiAible.; evea 

thcfe 

' This word is \\{cA in other parts of Ariftotle's works to diftinguiflb natural powers 
fucrni tbofe acquired by pur own exertions. " Thus in his Metaph. 1. jx. c v. Avct^w 

h rut ^U9aiA*ciJ9 ovauvf tm /aef cvyyivx?, otov ruv aij-^ricr&vfj tuy ^t t^n, o»oy 7n? Ttf arXfiy* rvy h 

(M^ntrn, WOP Trj? ruv tix'vu *^ The moft general divifion of powers is into three, which 
are innate, like the fenfcs ; thofe acquired by cuftom, like the power of playing on ►, 
the flute ; andahofe acquired by inftruction,.like many of the arts.'* 
VOL. I. E E 
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P O O K tliefc however are alfo voluntary, fmce their caufes were fuch, 
^_-^-' _j namely, the anions by which they were formed. We now 
proceed to confider the feveral virtues in particular; wherein 
each confifts, to what objed it relates, and in what manner it 
relates to them ; whence their number will be manifeft:— and 
firft, concerning courage. 
Chap. 6. This virtue, as we formerly obferved, confifts in the mode* 
Thcdcfini- ^^^^^^ ^^^ propriety of our affedions and adions in reference 
tionandna- to thofe caufes and circumftances which either excite fear-, or 
nge. Infpire confidence. Since whatever is evil is in fome degree 

formidable ', fear is defined " the dread of evil,** and of evil of 
every kind, infamy, poverty, difeafe, friendleflhefs, and death. 
But courage is not difplayed in univerfal fearleflTnefs ; for not 
to fear infamy is the part of impudence and bafenefs; whereas 
the worthy and refpedable chara£ker has always the keeneft 
ienfe of fhame, and the ftrongeft averfion to difgrace. Yet 
impudence fometimes pafTes for courage; and may be fo 
called, by a metaphor ; fince it refembles that virtue in being 
equally fearlefs. Neither poverty nor difeafe, nor whatever 
proceeds not from any voluntary turpitude, ought, perhaps, to 
be much dreaded by thofe who afpire to the dignity of virtue; 
yet fearlefTnefs, as to fuch objeds, does not conftitute what is 
properly ealled courage, though it fometimes receives metapho- 
rically that name : for thofe who tremble at the found of war, 
• may be liberal of their money, and fearlefs of poverty j thofe, 
furely, are not cowards, who dread the infults likely to fall on 
their wives or children ; nor are thofe to be dignified with the 
epithet of courageous, who, with the calm intrepidity of flaves, 

endure 

f- f«ff«futte h hkmn rm f^i^a* retvrm f in* ik ««>«k mvh^ imixa* ^ We fear things 
fcrmidable, whichj te exprp6 them in one word, arc evils.** 
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endure the profpc^ of difgraceful ftripes, Ta what kind of B O O & 
terrors, then, does courage render u^ fuperior I To the greateft -_ ^ ' - 
of all, the fear of death ; for death fecms of all things the moft 
formidable; becaufe,xin common opinion, it is the ultimate 
limit of all our pains and pleafures, beyond which there is nei- 
ther good nor evil. Yet courage is not alike fhewn in con- 
tempt for every form of death* This virtue appears not con- 
Ipicuous in difeafe or fhipwreck, but in an honourable death in ' 
the field of battle, which is, of all, the faireft and moft illuftrious j 
as is attefted by the honours with which it is rewarded, both 
by republics and kings* Courage, therefore, is peculiarly diit- 
played in encountering death in battle, and in fetting warlike 
dangers at defiance : not but that a brave man will be fearlefs 
during a ftorm at fea, or on a fick-bcd ; but his fortitude is 
different from that of failors„ who are rendered fearlefs through 
experience and cuftom; whereas he, perceiving no means of 
fafety, fubmits with indignant^ intrepidity to a death, from 
which no honour can be reaped, and in which no exertion of 
manhood can be difplayed* 

The 

^ If TdtK TMatiMMf h f^^ftui Ai^tfof vwof^u Bock Uly flies and Eneas thought wtdi our 
author. 

With what a cloud the brows of Heaven arc cpown'd f 

What raging winds ? What roaring waters round ? 

'Tis Jove himfelf the fwelling tempeft rears ;. 

Death, psefent death, on every iide appears* 

Happy \ thcice happy, who in battle llain, 

Preft, in Atrides* caufe,: the Trojan plain^ &C.. Odyfll V. v. 3904 

And ^neas, 

O ter quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patruoi, Trojse fub ixKsnibus altts^ 
Cootigit oppetere, &c. &ng^%^ \. u v» 98.. 
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BOOK The fame evils which terrify one perfoh are not formidable 
^ - - ^ to another ; though there are fome of fuch an irrefiftible nature^ 
Chap. 7. as to fhake the firmed minds, and to infpire fear into all pof- 
feffed of underftanding. But thofe objefts of terror which fur- 
pafe not the ftrength of human .nature, differing from each other 
in magnitude, as well as do the grounds of confidence, courage 
will difcriminate between real and apparent dangers; and 
make us meet the former as brave men ought, unfhaken and 
dauntlefs, fubjeding the inftindive emotions of fear to the 
diftates of reafon and of honour. For we betray our weak- 
nefs, not only when we fear things really not formidable, but 
when we are affeded in an undue degree, or at an improper 
timC) by objefts of real danger. A brave man avoids fuch 
errors ; and, eftimating things by their real worth, prefers the 
grace and beauty of habitual fortitude to the delufive fecurity 
jpf deformed cowardice. Yet he is not lefs careful to avoid 
that excefs of intrepidity, which, being rarely met with, is, like 
many other vices, without a name ; though nothing but mad- 
nefs, or a moft ftupid infenfibility, can make any man preferve, 
amidft earthquakes and inundations, that unfhaken compofure, 
which has been afcribed to the Celts \ An overweening efli- 
mate of the caufes of confidence, and a confequent excefs of 
courage, is called audacity ; a boaflful fpecies of bravery, and 
the mere ape of true manhood. What the brave man iV, the 
rafh and audacious man wifhes to appear ; he courts and pro- 
vokes unneceffary dangers, but fails in the hour of trial ; and 
is, for the moft part, a bluflering bully^ who, under » femblance 
of pretended courage, conceals no inconfiderable portion of 

cowardice* 

* Alexander, who perhaps knew them better than his preceptor, confidcrcd the 
^ xi9^Ta»-or x«^«Tm, Or yoCKxTM^** the Celts or Gauls, as an arrogant and hoafiful natioflu 
AxA^si* £xped. Alexand. 1. i* p« 5. 
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cowardice. But the complete and genuine coward eafily be- BOOK 
.trays himfelf, by fearing either things not formidable, or things ^^ - * ^ 
formidable, in an undue degree ; and his failing is the more 
-manifeft, becaufe it is accompanied with plain indications of 
pain ; he lives in continual alarm, and is therefore fpiritlefs . 
-and dejeded; whereas courage warms out breads, and animates 
our hopes. Such then is the charader.of true courage, as op- 
pofed to audacity on one hand, and cowardice on the other. 
It holds the middle place between thofe vicious extremes ; it is 
calm and fedate; and though it never provokes danger, is al- 
ways ready to meet even death in an honourable caufe. But 
to die, rather than endure manfully the preflure of poverty, or . 
the flings of love, or any other cruel fuffering, is the part of a 
coward ; who bafely flies from an enemy that he has not fpirit 
to encounter; and ignominioufly quits the field, where he j 
might have fuftained a ftrenuous and honourable confliift. 

There are five kinds of courage, befides that properly fo ' Chap* 8^ 
called. The firft kind is the political, which moft refembles 
that above defcribed j becaufe it is infpired by legal honours 
and rewards, and upheld by legal punifhments and infamy. 
Courage therefore chiefly prevails, where cowardice is moft 
ftigmatifed. Homer will fupply us with examples j hear thofc 
of He£tor and Diomed : 

Shall proud Polydamas before the gate 
Proclaim, his counfels are obeyed too late, 
Which timely followed but the former night. 
What numbers had been faved by Heftor's Sight ^1 

And Diomed, 

But ah, what grief 1 Ihould haughty Heftor boafl, 
I iled inglorious to the guarded coaft ' ? 

This 

* II. xxii. V. 140. it feq. * II. viii. v. 179. & fcq. 
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BOOK This political courage mbft rcfemblcs genuine valour, bccaufc 
^^ : ^ . it originates in the love of glory and the fhame of reproach^ 
which are virtuous and honourable motives. Nearly alike to 
it, is that bravery which is infpired into foldiers by their ge- 
nerals ; but inferior in merit, fince engendered not by fhame, 
but by fear; and by the dread not of difgrace but of punifh- 
ment. For generals compel by threats; as Heftor: 

« On Vuflied bold Hedor, gloomy as the night ; 

Forbids to plunder, animates the fight. 

Points to the fleet ; for by the Gods, who flies, 

Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 

No weeping fifter his cold eye fliall clofe. 

No friendly hand his funeral pile compofe. 

Who flops to plunder at this fignal hour. 

The birds fliali tear hinr, and the dogs devour n.'^ 

Thofe who advance, fearful of flripes, fhould they retreat ; 
and thofe who fland their ground, in confequence of obftacles 
to their flight, all fuch lofe the merit of bravery, becaufe they 
are brave on compulfion. Experience and cuflom may pro- 
duce likewife an artificial bravery ; wherefore Socrates thought 
that courage was a matter of fcience. Each is mod courageous 
in what he befl underflands ; and therefore foldiers in battle } 
fmce they know the emptinefs of many of the terrors with 
which the parade of war is accompanied. To the ignorant, 
therefore, they appear truly valiant ; befides^ their experience 
has taught them fkilfully to employ their weapons, and by what 
means they may befl defend themfclves, and moflt eflTeftually 
afllault their enemies. They contend therefore with all the ad- 
vantage which a pradifed prize-fighter enjoys over an ignorant 

ruflic J 

* II. XV* V. 194. & fC(|» 
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niftic ; or that men completely armed enjoy over naked troops; BOOK 

TTI 

for in fuch combats, fpiiit and manhood yield to armed dex- 
terity. But when the odds are againfl them, the courage of 
difciplined mercenaries fpeedily fails, and they are the firfl; to 
fly ; whereas the national troops remain and are flain ; which 
recently happened at the Hermseus, where the Theban citizens 
preferred death to an ignominious fafety. while their auxili- 
aries, though they behaved valiantly in the beginning of the 
adtion, no fooner difcovered their inferiority in ftrength, than 
they bafely betook themfelves to flight ; fearing deatk cfiorc 
than difgrace. Anger is often called to the aflfiftance of man* 
hood ; and men feem courageous through paiHoQ, like wild 
beafts which turn, when wounded, and attack their purfiiers; 
for both valour and anger makes us regardlels of dangeCi: — 
Whence Homer fays : 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hofls" ; 
And 

Each Trojan bofom with new warmth he fires \ 
Thefe paffages imply, that the excitement of anger is auxi- 
liary to courage ; which, however, in man, ought to <»i* 
ginate in a fenfe of honom*, whereas in beads it fprings only 
from the fmart of pain ; for they turn on their purfuers, only 
when they uc afraid or hurt j but, in their native woods or 
marflies, they venture not to approach human kihd. Manly 
courage, therefore, cannot refult from the irritation of pain, or 
from that blind paffion which ruihes, improvident, on un^ 
known dangers. Even the unfeeling afs, when hungry, does 
not, through the fear of blows, forlake his pafture j and 
adulterers, impelled by luft, have exhibited fignal examples of 

boldnefs ; 
" IK xvi. V. 658. - • II, vi. V. 626. 
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BOOK boldnefs ; but fuch things are far remote from true courage; 

• ^' Yet, of all paflrons, anger is the moft nearly allied to this 
virtue, and would entirely accord with it, if directed by mature 
deliberation, and controlled by maxims of honour. Even irt 
men, anger is painful, and revenge is fweet : yet afting under 
the impulfe of fuch pailions, they are not /courageous but 
quarrelfome j for neither reafon nor moral principle has any 
fhare in their behaviour ; which has fomething in it refembling^ 
courage, but is not that virtue. Nor are perfons buoyed up by 
hope courageous ; for they are confident of fuccefs, only 
becaufe they have often conquered. This confidence,^ indeed, 
refembles that of true courage ; but it proceeds from a different 
principle, the opinion of fuperiority, and the confequeat fenfe 
of fafety ; and like the fpurious valour, of drunkards, (who are 
brave while fuccefsful,) fails them under the flighteft reverfe 
of fortune. But true courage furmounts real and known dan- 
gers, becaufe it is honourable to refift them, and bafe to fink 
under them. It is beft feen in fudden emergencies, becaufe, on 
fuch occafions, undifturbed firmnefs cannot, be aflumedy. but 
muft be the refult of confirmed manly habits. Perfons igno- 
rant of the dangers which they encounter, have alfo a falfc 
femblance of courage; they are fomewhat allied to thofe 
buoyed up by hope, but are of a ftamp ftill inferior, their bold- 
nefs being founded on miftake, and therefore deftitute of merit i 
for when they either know or fufpedt the truth, they betako 
themfelves to fliameful flight ; as the Argives didj after encoun- 
tering the Lacedaemonians, whom they miftook for Scy- 
enians. We have now defcribed, wKo are truly courageous, 
wd who oaly feem to be fo. 

Though 
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Though the offioe of courage confifts in moderating the im- BOOK 
pulfe of rafh boldnefs, as well as the excefs of cautious timidity, \ _ _' _^ 
yet its principal bufmefs is employed about the latter ; becaufe it Chap. 9. 
is more difficulty and therefore more prsufeworthy, to endure pain^ 
than ro refift pleafure ; and we endure pain when we lilence 
the didates of fear, and encounter real dangers with manly 
fortitude. Yet the end and efTence of courage are truly plea- 
iaat, though the pleafure difappears amidft the crowd of painful 
circumftances widi which it is accompanied. In the Gym* 
naftic games, the prize-fighters contemplate with pleafure the 
crowns and honours with which their vi£lories are rewarded ; 
but their laborious exertions, and repeated wounds, are uneafy 
and painful. The fplendour of die prize« which is fmall, is 
loft thesefore la the gloomy magnitude of furrounding circum-> 
fiances. The fame thing happens as to courage. Death and 
wounds are painful to a brave man, and reludantly encoun* 
tered ; yet he meets and defies them, becaufe it is honourable 
to do fo; and although the more diftinguifhed he is in virtue, 
and therefore in happinefs, he well knows that his lofs in death 
will be the greater, and therefore the more deeply laments the 
dangers to which he is expofed; yet, on this account, his 
courage is only the more confpicuous in preferring a glorious 
death to a happy life. The exercife therefore of laborious vir« 
tue is painful in its progrefs, and only delightful as it approaches 
the goal. But there are mercenary ruffi^ns^ iv^ho, though ai« 
dowed with little true courage, are ready, fox their miferable 
hire, to throw away jheir lives, which are of ftill l?fs value. 
Thus much concerning courage^ of which we may delineate 

the nature, from the obfervations above made \ 

We 
' Vid. Magna Moral* !• i* c« xiii. ; and EudcQ^t 1* m» <e. u 

VOL.h HF 
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BOOK We now proceed to fpeak of temperance^ which, M wd! a»: 
^ y^^ ^ courage, is employed in regu!«ing the irrational, and merelf 
Chap. lo. animal part pf our conftitution. Temperance,, we hare faid,, 
•~— is the habit of mediocrity in our affedlions with Miped to- At 
finition and obje^s which afford pleafure ; and aUb (tkaqgh m a difierei^ 
manner, and an inferior degree) with relpe& to thofe which 
give pain. Ungovemed voluptuoufnefs is the reverfe rf tem^- 
peranccr We farther proceed to examine what Idndi of pleafure 
it is the office of temperance to regulate. Reafurtfs arft oommonl^r 
diftinguifhed, as either corporeal or mentah Of the latter kind 
is the pleafure which we derive from virtue or from know*^ 
ledge J with both of which wc are delighted, hecaufe we love 
them; and thai, without any bodily fenfation, Imt merel^l 
through mental affeaion* NeiAer temperance Hdr voluptu^ 
oufnefs are converfant about fuch pleaAii^,, iior about an^ 
others not originating in the body. Men fond tof the mafrret* 
lous, and who delight in relating ifte •ftfeiifes 'fltoni mcfrning 10 
night, are called prattlers, not jMrofligaJtes : norafe thdfe guilty 
of intemperance whaSndulgeexcefliivt grief for Afe loft of thekr 
fortunes or of their friends* Tempertoce wlates therrfore to 
bodily pleafures only, but not even t-o them umverlaHy. It tt> 
ftrains not the gratification which the eye ttcem* frftm co- 
lours, figures, and pidures, not that given to the eair fcy de- 
clamation or mufic. There Is a propriety, doubilefe, fe the 
afFedion with whith wfe de(n«,and tixe degree in vfbxch we in-* 
dulge, thoft pleafures; but they who aftp'opefly Inibdi par- 
ticulars, are not denpmhiated temperate; nttt thofe vt^o aft 
improperly, intemperate. Nor do tempefaace and Inteftipei* 
ranee apply to ou? reftraint or iiftdiQgi&ce with regaxtl ta die 
pleafures derived from the fenftp^f fciell^ txee^^ by way of ao* 

odfioiH 
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celTion, that ia, when grateful odours are coafidered as an accet- BOOK 
fory to agreeable fenfations derived from the tafte or touch. 
To be delighted with the fragrancy of flowers and fruits, and 
of thofe aromatics which perfume the altars of ijxe Gods^ i$ 
never regafded as feufuality ; but a propenfity to Vicious in* 
dulgence may a|^ear in the pleafures received from thofe arti- 
iicial fcents which arc employed for heightening perfonal allure- 
ments, and from the odour of thofe deiicacies which form the 
luxury of our tables ; becasde, in thefe cafes, the percieptions of 
one fenfe naturally biing into oar thoughts the perceptions of 
other fenfes, which arc too often indulged with grofs and beaftly 
latemperance. The inferior animals, when hungry., are de- 
lighted with the. fmell of their food ; but this delight in them 
happens alfo^ as above explaiaed, by way of acceflion ; dogs 
are pleafed with the fceat of the hare, becaufe they delight in 
jcatitig that animal ; and lions are pleafed, not with the bellow- 
ing of the btiU, but with ilevouring liim^ and the bellowing 
•only pleaies them^ becaufe it k a proof that their prey is near 
to them. The fight t)f the deer or wild goat alfo delights 
them, becaufe It aflfords the expedatton of foon tafting their 
£efh. Temperance, therefore, Is converfant about thofe plea« 
iures only, which are common to us with beafts ; and in which an 
-exceflive indulgence is therefore juflly deemed the lowefl de- 
f>ravity. Thofe pleafures depend entirely on the touch and taflc^ 
ibut far mor« on the former; the tafte being properly that fenfe 
which difcriminates different ilavours, as is done by thofe who 
critically examine wines and fauces* But the beafUy fenfualift 
has little <xr no pleafure in any thing except mere corporeal con- 
tad in eating and drinking, as well as in venery^ Wherefore 
the voluptuary Philoxenus wifhed his neck as long as a crane\ 
that his ^gratification in the a^ of fwallowing might be the more 

FF 2 durable. 
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BOOK durable. Temperance, therefore, is chiefly converfant aboirt 
^^[' J regulating the pleafures of that fenfe, of which, as it is of all the 
mod common, the improper indulgence is the mod blameable 
and moft debafmg ; fmce it belongs to us, not as men, but as 
mere animals. To love and take delight in fuch gratifications, 
is to diveft ourfelves of the man, and to put on the wild bead : 
for the more liberal pleafures of the touch, fuch as the warmth 
produced by fridion and exercife in the gymnajia^ fall not under 
this head ; intemperate Toluptuoufnefs in contact, not extend- 
ing to the whole body, but centering in particular parts 
of it. 

Chap. ii« Of our defires and s^petltes, fome are common and natural; 
— -— others, peculiar and adventitious. Every animal needs and de- 

advemitious ^^^^ nourifhment, either dry or moid ; and fometimes both ; 

dcfircs. ^g^^j jjj^ ^^ vigour of life, every man, as Homer fays^ wiflies 
for a mate. But all do not defire either the fame obje&s; 
nor is every particular obje£k alike neceflfary to the hap- 
pineis of every individual; the defire of particular objeds^ 
therefore, is often confidered as peculiar and adventitious. 
This defire may neverthelefs be natural to him who feels it^ 
fince different men have different inclinations; and one 
perfon may receive much delight from that which cannot af- 
ford any gratification to another. In our natural defires, there 
are few improprieties ; the fole error confiding in excefiive in« 
dulgence. Gluttony^ which, indead of fatisiying, overloads 
the domach, is the vice only of the mod abjedt of the human 
kind. But in adventitious and unnatural pleafures, there is 
fcope for the wildeft and moft various errors ; which refult, not 
only from the exceffive degree, but from the improper and evea 
odious objeds, of qui defires ; as well as from the unbecoming 
manner and unfeafonable occafions on which they are in- 

dttlgedL 
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dulged. Intemperance, then, is an excefs with regard to plea^ BOOK 
fure ; and juftly reprobated. With regard to pain, the oflSce of ^ ' , j 
temperance is different from that of fortitude. The intempe* 
rate man is grieved at miffing pleafure ; which, by his perver- 
fity and folly, is thus abfurdly converted into a perpetual fource 
of pain ; fmce he defires it with diftreffing anxiety, aild both 
abufes it when prefent, and forrows after it when it is gone* 
But temperance, which is not to be feduced by pleafures within 
its power, pannot grieve at the lofs of thofe which are placed 
beyond its reach. Extreme infenfibility to pleafure is not the 
Ipt of human nature : even brute beafts prefer one kind of food 
to another. The -fault therefore of being too little affected by 
pleafure, as it feldom or never occurs, is not diflinguifhed by 
a name. But temperance holds the middle place between this 
namelefs vice and the oppofite extreme. The man endowed 
with temperance is fo far from delighting in, or enjoying, the 
pleafures of the voluptuary, that he beholds them with detefta- 
lion and difguft. He indulges in none but lawful pleafures, 
and in them feafonably and foberly; and not being intoxi- 
cated by them when prefent, does not painfully long for them 
when abfent. His health, his fortune, and above all his ho^ 
nour and his duty, prefcribe laws to his appetites. The pro- 
fligate prefers fenfual pleafures to all things befide : the man 
of temperance eflimates them at their true value, and that a 
low one \ 

Intemperance is more voluntary than cowardice ; the former q^^ 
proceeding from the defire of pleafure, the latter from the aver- -— 
fion to pain: and fuch is the nature of pain that it difturbs and SKS- 

dcftroys the frame of mind of thofe who behold its approach, «nceand 

^^ ' cowaraice* 

and 

^ Magna Moral. 1. i. c. xxii, Eudem. L iii, c. ii» 
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B O Q K a»d anticipate its pangs. Plcafure not producing thefe efieds, 
the intemperate indulgence in it is therefore more voluntary, 
and confequently more blameable; efpecially fmce there are 
innumerable opportunities in life for reftraining our purfuit of 
unlawful or improper pleafures, and thereby acquiring a con- 
firmed habit of temperance, the feveral ads of which ar^unat-^ 
tended with danger. The reverfe of this happens as to cow- 
ardice J the opportunities for correding it are much fewer in 
number, and the experiment is dangerous. But though parti* 
cular inftances of cowardice are in fome mieafure involuntary, 
through the invincible terror which produces them, and which 
impek thofe afiedted with it to throw away their fhields, and to 
eommit other ihameful adions, yet the frame and habit of mind 
from which fuch anions flow,&em8 to be more a matter of choice; 
whereas the framie and habit of mind from which intemperance 
flows^ feems lefs voluntary than the particular inftances of it ; for 
tio one ean will or choofe, that by his internal conftitution he 
ftoiild be the fport of vicious propenfities, and ungovernable 
appetites. The word denoting intemperance in Greek is ap- 
plicable to the wanton and unchaftifed petulance of boys, which 
i>ear8 a near analogy to what is called intemperance in mea. 
Which of the two was the primary meaning of the word, it is 
dot material to inqtiire ; for the tranfitioh is extremely natur^ 
from the one fignification to the other, nothing ftanding more 
in need of chaftiferaent than depravities which increafe by indul- 
gence ; to which depravities, paffions as well as boys are pecu- 
4iarly liable. For boys are aAuarted almoft foldy by paffion, 
pkaftire being their ruling purCuit ; the defire of which, unleft 
k fee reftrained by higher principles and controlled by autho- 
rity, will tranfgrefs all reafonable bounds j and,|pining ftrength 
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by repeated aSis of indulgence, will finally deftroy and extin- BOOK 
guifh the light of reafon itfeMl Our defires therefore ought to 
be few and moderate, and as obedient to the didates of rea- 
fon, as boys to the commands of their mafler. By fuch ha*^ 
bitual regulation, they will gradually harmonife with the higher 
powers of our nature, and at length terminate in the fame ex« 
cellent and honourable end; exhibiting the Heady luftre of vir- 
tue ; and exactly conforming, as to their object, degree, time, 
and all other circumftances, to the ftrid rules of propriety* So> 
much concerning temperance. 
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BOOK IV. 



INTRODUCTION. 



H 



AVING treated of the virtues" of courage and temperance, BOOK 
which, how different foever in many refpeds from each 



other, agree in this particular, that they both confift in the pro- 
per government of the irrational or merely fenfitive part of our 
nature, the author proceeds in the fourth book, to explain the na- 
ture of liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, meeknefs, courtefy, 
plain-dealing, ancj facetioufnefs. As things are beft underftood 
by comparifon, he points out and defines the blameable extremes 
(for example, of niggardlinefs and profufion) which ftand in 
dire6t oppofition to each other j and which are both of them 
contrary, though not always in a like degree, to the praife- 
worthy habit which lies between them. He fliows that ther« 
is an intermediate, but anonymous habit, highly deferving of ap- 
probation, between the extremes of ambition and blameable 
infenfibility to honour : obferving on this and other occa- 
fions, that many of the virtues, as well as of the vices, are 
not accurately diftinguifhed by names; and that from this 
imperfedlion of language, much confufion refults ; for when 
the intermediate and praifeworthy habit is namelefs, each of 

VOL. I. GO the 
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BOOK the extremes will ftrive to thruft itfelf into the middle place^ 



IV. 



which is the poft of honour; and that habit which is approved 
M virtue by one clafs of men, will be condemned as vice by ano-« 
then He examines whether fhame can be clafTed with the 
virtues, fmce it feems rather a palfion than a habit. He ex- 
pldns what is meant by a conditional virtue, in oppofition ta 
virtue fimply and abfolutely ; and proves that fhame is at bed 
only a virtue of the cooditiooal and imperfed kiud^ 
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BOOK IV. 



ARGUMENT. 



Liberality.^ Vices oppojite thereto. — Magnificence ; its contraries. — 
Magnanitnity.'-^Meekn^s ; its contraries. — Courtefy ; its cofi^ 
traries.—^Plain-'dealing; its contraries. — Facetioufnefs ; its con^ 
traries.'-r^hame. 

TT7 £ proceed to fpeak of liberaUtj, which feems to be that BOOK 
virtue which bears a peculiar relation to property* For ^ j^: ^ 
the praife of liberality is not acquired by courage in war, mo- Chap. v. 
deration in pleafure, ot juftice in judgment, but by the pro- CT" 
prietyof our behaviour in receiving or beftowiog money, or and the vices 
whatever things can be meafured by money ; and principally in ?^"^"y ^ 
beftowing thenu Of ihe propriety of our conduA in relation 
to property, prodigality and niggardlinefs are the two contrary 
and blameable extremes. Niggardlinefs always refers to thofe 
who fet more than a juft value on money: but prodigality is 
fometimes employed to exprefs extravagant profufion joined 
with inordinate intemperance ; for thofe are called prodigals, 
who wafte their fortunes in ruinous pleafures, and thus fignally 
debafe themfelves by complicated worthlefsnefs* Yet prodi^. 
gality more properly fignifies one fimple vice, that of ruining 
iDiirfelves by our own fault ; for he ruins himfelf by his own 
fault, who waftefuJly confumes his property, tliat is, the means 
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BOOK by which his life is fupported ; and in this acceptation 
j^ , we take the word. Property falls under the defcription of 
things uleful ; which may either be ufed rightly or abufed ; 
and he only can ufe them rightly, who is adorned with the 
virtue appertaining to them; namely, liberality. The ufe 
of money confifts in expending or beftowing it : for the taking 
or keeping of money relates to pofleflion rather than to ufe. 
The virtue of liberality therefore is more confpicuqus in be- 
ftowing handfomely, than either in receiving what is our 
due, or in refufmg what we ought not to accept. For virtue 
confifts rather in asking our part well, than in avoiding what is 
amifs. This active virtue alone is the proper objedt of praifc 
and gratitude ; for it is more meritorious to part with what is 
our own, than to abftain from what belongs to another j which 
latter may be praifed indeed as juftice, but not as liberality ; 
and to accept what is ftriftly due to us, is not entitled to any 
degree of praife. None are more beloved than the liberal, 
becaufe their virtue is extenfively ufeful, diffufing itfelf in be- 
nefits. But the motive from which their adlions proceed, is 
what chiefly conftitutes their excellence ; for liberality, like every 
other virtue, muft keep the beauty of propriety in view j feled:ing 
its objeds, and proportioning its extent, according to thofe rules 
which right-reafon prefcribes. The critical moment for beft 
conferring a favour muft alfo be carefully ftudied ; and they muft 
be conferred cheerfully, at leaft not painfully : and when any 
one of thefe conditions is wanting, whatever ads of bounty a 
man may perform, he will not carry off* the palm of virtuous 
and graceful liberality. If the gifts beftowed on others occafion 
pain to ourfelves, it is a proof that we prefer money to the 

beauty 
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beauty of generous adions ; and if we are rapacious in ac- BOOK 
quiring money, we cannot be truly liberal in employing it, 
A man of real beneficence will not be importunate in folicita*- 
tion. He will be delicate as to accepting favours ; but will 
enrich himfelf by the diligent management of his own aftairs, 
that he may acquire materials for his bounty, which will be 
diftributed with caution, that it may never fail the deferving. It 
belongs to his charader to be more provident for others than 
for himfelf; and to extend the meafure of his: beneficence far 
beyond thofe limits which the prudence of felfiftinefs would pre- 
fcribe. But our liberality is relative to our wealth ; it confifts^ 
not in the value of our gifts, but in the temper and habit of the 
giver ; and he who gives the leaft of all, may be the moft 
liberal of all, if what he gives bears the higheft proportion to 
his fubftance ^ Men of hereditary eftates are more inclined 
to liberality, than thofe whofe fortunes are their own work ; 
the former have never known the fe verities of want ; and all 
men are difpofed to love and cheriflbi their own works, as 
parents and poets. It is not eafy for a liberal man to be rich, 
fince he is nice in receiving money, not retentive in keeping it ; 
and always ready to give it away, on no other account than 
that of the proper or beneficent purpofes to which it may 
be applied. Fortune, therefore, is continually accufed of en- 
riching thofe who are leaft worthy of her favours. But this 
happens naturally, without the interference of fortune ; fince 
wealth cannot well be poflefled by thofe who employ not the 
ordinary means by which it is acquired and accumulated. Yet 

true 

» Verily I fay unto you, that this poor widow hath caft more in, than all they 
which have caft into the treafury. St. Mark, c. xii. v. 43. 
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B O OK true liberality aTOide uaneceffary and fuperfluous expence, left 
^^* the fource fliould be dried up, from which only its falutary 
ftreams can [Jenteoufly flow. Whoever lives beyond his in- 
come, is ftri<aiy a prodigal, and he only ; for kings, how great 
foever their expenditure may be, are never branded with this 
appellation ; beeaufe it feems difficult for their munificence to 
exceed the mealiire of their refourcca. The liberal man, both 
in great and in fmall matters, and both in giving and receiving, 
behaves with cheerful ferenity, beeaufe his behaviour is always 
proper, and always confiftent with his chara&er. As propriety 
in giving and receiving depends on the fame principle of 
moderation in our defires with regard to money, he who gives 
properly, will not improperly receive j fince contraries cannot 
refult from the fame principle, nor fubfift in the fame fubjed. 
Should it happen that a liberal man confumes more than he 
ought, and on an improper occafion, he will doubtlefs lament 
it, but with that calm and moderate compofure which becomes 
his character ; for it is the part of virtue not only to joy and 
grieve from fit motives, but to aflign proper limits to thofc 
emotions. The liberal man is, in matters of intereft, of an 
accommodating temper ; he is open to impofition and injury, 
beeaufe he does not value money beyond its real worth, and is 
more uneafy at having omitted to do what he ought, than at 
doing too much; living in dired oppofition to the avaricious 
rapacity of Simonides \ The prodigal, again, is diredly the 

reverie ; 

• A poet of the Ifle of Ceos, and the firft on record who proftituted hii mercenary 
mufe for the vile purpofe of gain. He was born 55 S years before Chrift, and lived 
ninety years ; the companion and favourite of many of the princes and grandees of 
his time. As bis avarice increafed with his age, be apologized for it by ikying that the 
pucfuit of money was the only delight which time had left to him. Conf* Fragment* 
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rcverfe ; both his joy and his grief fpring from improper mo- BOOK 
tives, and both ftiew themfelves in unfcemly and immoderate ^t _ ' 
degrees ; which will be more manifeft in the feque!. Prodiga- 
lity and a^varice are both of them excefles, and both of them 
defeats. Prodigality is exceffive in giving, and defeAive in 
receiving ; avarice ia defedive ia giving, and exceffive in re- 
ceivings and fcraping together the meaneft and moft fordid 
gains. The qualities which compofe and fupport prodigality, 
are not eafily united : it is difficult for him who is carelefs of 
receivings to continue lavifh in beftowing ; for his funds, if he 
IS a private man, will foon be exhaufted. The prodigal, there- 
fore, is better than the mifer, becaufe his malady is more 
curable* Age, and the experience of want,, will correct hiar 
extravagance ; and, as he ftill fliows a generofity of nature, 
though unwifely and unfeafonably, cuftom and good example 
will convert his thoughtlefs profuiion into decent and graceful 
liberality; fince his deviations from the right path proceed 
rather from folly than from depravity and turpitude. For this 
ftafott foch a prodigal is preferable to the^ mifer j and alio 
becaufe the former benefits many, and the latter, no one ; not 
even himfelf. .But thoTe who are prodigal of their own, are fen: 
the moft part rapacious of what belongs to others ; and finding 
it impoffible to fupply their wild extravagance by honourable 
means, abftain from no feurce of gain, however impure and 
polluted it may be ; fo that even their bounties have nothing 
liberal in them, being with-held from virtue in diftrefs, and 
lavifhed on paxafites, flatterers, and on the idle retinue of vice 
and foHy« For the greater part of prodigals unite profligacy 

with 

Callimac. apud Spanheim. v. i. p. 2^4 aod 537. Plutarch. An feni capiend. Rer*^ 
publica, V. ii. p. 786* Atben. xiv. c. xxi. Fabric. Blbliot Grsec. V. i. p.^ ^91. 
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BOOK with prodigality ; and infenfible to the beauty of virtue, fall 
vidtims to the allurement of pleafure. But though this happens; 
to the undifciplined prodigal, yet, under proper management, 
he may be brought into the middle and right path ;. whereas 
avarice is incorrigible .; for it is increafed by old age and every 
kind of infirmity; and it feems more congenial to human 
nature than the contrary vice, there being in every country 
more hoarders than fpendthrifts. It alfo extends to extraordinary 
lengths, and aflumes a variety of forms ; the immoderate love 
of money leading fome men to daring rapacity, and others to 
fordid parfimony ; for there are niggardly onifers, and tenacious 
fcrape-pennies,' who either through a fenfe of juftice, or through 
fear, are careful in abftaining from fhameful gains, and meanly 
fparing of their property, left they (hould be forced, as they fay, 
on diflioneft expedients for fubfiftence. Their maxim is, neither 
to borrow nor to lend, neither to give nor to receive ; becaufe, 
{hould they accept any fhing from others, they think it will be 
difficult always to avoid giving to others fomething in return. 
But rapacious avarice fticks at no expedient by which money 
may be acquired; fubmits to the bafeft drudgery, praftifes 
pimping or ufury, and thinks no profit too infamous or too 
minute, which, by frequent repetitions, may accumulate into a 
great gain. Both kinds are alike difgraced by their falfe efti- 
mate, and inordinate love of money ; fmce, for the fake of 
profit, and that a fmall one, they encounter and endure a bur- 
denfome load of infamy ; which is an evil that even the greateft 
profits cannot poffibly compenfate. Thofe who afpire to great 
and fudden acquifitions of wealth, fuch as tyrants who ftorm 
^cities and plunder temples, are not branded with the reproach 
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<*f avarice, but of impiety and villany. The pirate, the pick- B O OK 
pocket, and the gamefter, are guilty of illiberal rapacity ; fmcc ^_—~ ^ 
the two firft encounter, for the fake of gain, not only danger 
but difgrace ; and the iaft plunders and ruins his friends and 
acquaintances, whom a man of liberal principles wifhes always 
10 benefit. They are all equally debafed by a fh^melefs pre- 
ference of wealth to worth j and by bartering things incom- 
parably more valuable, for unjuft and illiberal gains. Illibe- 
rality, therefore, is the vice moft properly oppofed to the virtue 
of liberality ; for it is a greater, more extenfive, and more uni- 
verfal evil, than the vice of prodigality, which holds the con- 
trary extreme. So much concerning mediocrity in our paf- 
fions and actions with regard to money, and whatever 
money can purchaie, as well as concerning the vicious extremes 
whkh are inconfiftent with this praifeworthy and meritorious 
habit*. 

We naturally proceed to treat next of magnificence ; for that , Chap, ai 
Hkewife feems to be a virtue refpeAing money; but differs from ■ 
Kberality in this, that it relates to money in one view only, ccncc, and 
namely, the fpending of it ; and in this, it exceeds the meafure |J^[<^' 
which mere liberality would prefcribe. The very name of 
magnificence indicates a certain magnitude, joined with pro- 
priety, in expence ; and the magnitude or ^lendour of our ex- 
pence is eftimated by the occafion on which it is employe4 ; 
for that might be great in a trierarch ", which would be fmall in 
an ambaffador to the public folemnities of Greece ; and the 
propriety depends both on the objedt of the expence, and on 

the 
t Vid. Magna Moral. I. i. c. xxtv. ; et Eudem. 1. iii. c. iv. 
* The rich citizens of Athens were liable to the burden of equipping gallies for the 
public fervice ; in which they often vied with each other in diiplaying their patriotifai 
to the ruin of their fortunes. Lyf. Oiat. paffim. 
VOL. I. H H 
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is O O K the character and fituatioh of the perfon who incun it. He h 

IV 

not called magnificent who fpends his money with propriety oa 
fmall or ordinary occafions, like him 

^' Who often gave the hungry beggar bread :" 

For magnificence is not fimply liberality, but fomething more; 
the former iijiplying the latter, though the latter does not imply 
the former. Magnificence holds the middle place between two 
blameable extremes, of which the one^ in matters of e^cpencc^ 
falls fhort of what is fuitable to our circumllances or to the. 
occafion, and the other oftentatioufly exceeds them. To be 
truly magnificent requires no fmall degree of judgment ; fmcc 
it infers a graceful theory of moral propriety, and a fkilful 
harmony in great expenditure; for 2|$ we iaid in the beginnings 
habits are chara&erifed by the ads and energies' from wbicb 
they fpring, and which in a man of real magnificence muft be 
great and decorous ; the work worthy the expence, and the ex-- 
pence fuiting and rather exceeding the work. A man truly 
magnificent, is adluated by the love of moral bejiuty, which is 
the principle of all the virtues. His generofity is large and 
liberal, without ftridnefs of accounts; his confideration being, not 
how much any thing will coll him, but how it may be done moil 
handfomely. For the magnificence is not in the expence, but 
in the manner of employing it j which muft be fuch, not merely 
as propriety would dilate, for this belongs to Uber<4ity, but 
fuch as will ftrike the fpedators with wonder. It is moft con- 
fpicuous in temples, dedications, fficrifices, and whatever con- 
cerns the Gods : and in thofe honourable benefactions which 
generous patriots confer on the community; the equipment of 
gallies, public entertainments, and dramatic exhibitions. As 
magnificence muft be confiftent with propriety^ it can never be 
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the virtue of a poor man, in whom every attempt towards ex- b d O K 
ercifing it muft be egregious folly. It becomes thofe only who 
poflefs great hereditary wealth, or who have enriched them- 
felves by great and fplendid exploits ; and it is moft honourably 
difplayed on the public occafions above mentioned. It may be 
ihown alfo in matters of private concern > when they are fuch 
as occur but once in our lives, as a marriage ; or fuch as in- 
tereft the whole community, or at leaft the members of the go- 
vernment ; as the reception and entertainment of ftrangers, and 
tlie honours and prefents beflowed on them at their departure : 
for the expences of a magnificent man are public, not perfonal ; 
and prefents to ftrangers fomewhat referable dedications to the 
Gods. To build a houfe fuitable to a great fortune, is a work of 
magnificence^ for it is a public ornament ; and works are mag- 
nificent in proportion to their durability, provided propriety 
always be obfcrved,for the fame monuments will not fuit Gods 
and men» nor the fame ornaments become tombs and temples. 
Magnificence, we have faid, is not meafured fimply by the ex- 
pence, but by the expence in reference to the objedl oh which 
it is beftowed. The magnificence, doubtiefs, rifes in proportion 
to the magnitude of that objedt ; but a beautiful bauble, of little 
or no value, may be a magnificent prefent to a child j becaufe, 
though trifling in itfelf, yet being confiderable with refped to 
the occafion, it attefts the noble liberalitty of the donon True 
magnifiG|pce is far remote from unfeafonable oftentation, which 
makes z parade of wealth on ordinary and mean occafions ; the 
oftentatious man receives his gueft at a friendly dinner, as if he 
were celebrating a marriage feftival ; and when he exhibits 
dramatic entertainments, decks, after the awkward fafhion of 
the Magareans, his coxbic^ adors in the purple trappings of tra- 
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fi O O K gedy ; catching popular admiration by unfeafonable and abfurd 
^ -^-' i extravagance j while, on the other hand, he is meanly parfimo-' 
nious at times when true magnificence might properly be dif<- 
played. The* vice oppofite to magnificence betrays niggardli- 
nefs throughout, even in the midft of the moft profufe expence; 
for, in fome minute particular, an attention to a pitiful faving 
will be difcovered, which ruins the beauty and gracefulnefs 
of the whole, as it proves that whatever has ^een done, wa^ 
done £paringly and painfully; and that the performance, if 
great, far furpafled the mind of the performer, Thefe two 
contrary habits are both of them vices, but not very reproach- 
ful ones, (ince they neither do harm to others, nor evince 
grofs turpitude in the mind which harbours them '. 

Chap. 3* Magnanimity, as the name imports, is converfant about great 

j^"~7^ things; what thefe are let us firft confider; contemplating not 
mity. . the habit itfelf, but the perfon aduated by it, which will brin^ 

us to precifely the fame conclufions. A magnanimous man is 
he, whofe charader being of great worth, is eftimated by him- 
felf at its full value. He who forms a grofsly falfe eftimate of 
himfelf is a fool ; and none of the virtues are confiflent with 
folly : while the man who, confcious of his defeats, appreciates 
his fmall merits by a fair and juft ftandard, may be praifed for 
his good fenfe and modefty, but cannot pafs for magnanimous ; 
which epithet always implies dignity and excellence; this 
beauty of the mind requiring, like that of the body, plevatioa 
and magnitude; for perfons of a diminutive ftature, are not 
called beautiful, but neat and elegant. A mean-fpirited ' man 
under-rates his own merits ; and the vain-glorious boafler ar«- 

rogates 

* Eiidein. U iii* c. vi. ' Ariftotle fays ** littk^minded/' 
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rogates to himfelf merits, of which he is by no means pot- BOOK 



feflfed ; but the more folid merit he poffefles, his vain-glory is 
the lefs ; whereas mean*fpirite4ne& is the greater, in proportion 
to the excellence of the worth which is fo improperly appre- 
ciated by its pofleffor ; for how contemptible would he be, even 
to himfelf, were his real charader of little or no value ! The 
magnanitnous man eftimates himfelf at the higbcft rate, yet na 
Higher than he ought; and confcioua of his inward worth, 
thinks himfelf entitled to whatever is held moft precious ; ta 
what the moft exaked of men claim as the higjieft of all re- 
Trards ; and to what all men confer on the Gods as their ac^ 
knowledged due ; in a word, to honour, the greateft and mod 
invaluable of external goods# Magnanimity, therefore, is pe- 
culiarly converfant about honour, and its contrary, ignominy ;. 
holding the middle place between vain-glory that unfairly 
courts undue honours, and xnean-fpiritednefa that improperly re* 
je€ts even thoie that are due. But though, in point of pro- 
priety, magnanimity holds the middle place, yet, in excellence and 
dignity, it rifes to the fummit ; for. it heighte];is and enlarges 
every virtue ; and the moft boaftful vain-glory never proudly 
arrogated more than true magnanimity has fairly claimed. Thia 
illttftrious habit of the mind cannot bear an alliance with any 
kind of vice.^ It is moft oppofite to cowardice or injuftice ;. 
fbr,irom what motive can he, who thinks of nothing fo highly 
as of his own character, exhibit himfelf under fuch deformities? 
And if we apply to particular inftances, or furvey individual 
characters, we ihall find that thofe who afie£t magnanimity 
without real wonh, infallibly expo£b themfelves to ridicule* 
For, honour, which is the meed of virtue, cannot belong to 
the worthlefs ; and magnanimity forms, as it were, the orna- 
ment 
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"BOOK xnent of the virtues, fince it cannot fubfift without them, 
I, ^9 yet heightens, extends, and magnifies them, wherever they 
4ire found. True magpanimity then is a thing moft difficult, 
fince it implies the perfection of moral rectitude. It de- 
lights, moderately, in great honours beftowed by the de- 
ferving, as meeting with its due, or lefs : for with perfed virtue 
no honour can be fully commenfurate. It accepts however 
fuch honours, becaufe nothing better can be beftowed ; but of 
Tulgar honours, or from vulgar men, it is altogether difdatnful; 
and is as infenfible to thdr reproach, as carelefs of their ap^ 
plaufe. "Wealth, power, good or bad fortune, it will meet and 
fuftain vrith the fame dignified compofure, neither elated with 
profperity nor dejeded by adverfityj for to a magnanimous 
man thofe things are defirable chiefly as the figns of honour ; 
and, if he bears honour itfelf with moderation, much more muft 
he thus bear thofe' things which are only its figns, and defired 
merely on its account ; fince to him who thinks not too highly 
*of honour, nothing befides can poflibly appear great. Mag* 
nanimity, therefore, fometimes paiTes for fupercilioufnefs; efpe* 
cially fince great external profperity feems to heighten and in- 
creafe it ; for nobility is honoured ; and men of wealth or power, 
being diftinguiflied by great fupeiiority of advantages, will al- 
ways find perfons ready to do them honout ; and though ho- 
nour belongs properly to virtue alone, yet virtue, adorned with 
great external profperity, will feem doubly entitled to pre-emi- 
nence. But, in reality, the moft profperous fortune, when deifti- 
tute of virtue, affords not any jufft ground for felf-applaufe ; it 
ogives to us neither a high opinion of ourfelvcs, nor a fair claim 
*o be highly thought of by others ; and as it is incapable of in- 
^(piring true magnanimity, it too frequently begets infolence and 
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fopercUioufncfe J fince worthlefa men cannot b«ar gracefully the B O O i; 
gifts df fortune, but abufe their fancied ^fuperiority by treating ^* 

others contemptuoufly and unjuftly; whereas the contempt 
jhown by the truly magnanimous, is juft i their opinions being' 
formed on reflexion, as thofe of the multitude are taken up at 
random^ A man of magnanimity neither courts dangers, nor 
willingly enccnmters them on flight occafions. But when » 
worthy occafion requires it, he is unfparing of his life, thinking 
that to live is not, under all conditions, eligible. He is eager 
to confer favours, and afhamed erf receiving them ; becaule the 
former is a mark of fuperiority, the latter the reverfe ; he there- 
fore repays every kindnefs with intereft, that the perlbn who 
firft obliged him, may become bis debtor. He hears with more 
pkafure a recital of the good oflSces he has performed, than that 
of the favours which he has received . Wherefore Thetis does 
not expatiate on lier benefits to Jupiter'', nor the Lacedsemo- 
ttians on thofe which they had conferred on the Athenians * ; 
but rather on the kindnefs they themfelves had received at 
their hands ; for magnanimity having few wants, feldom needs 
that afiiftance which it is always difpofed to afford ; it is lofty 
towards the great and profperous, but behaves modeftly towards 
men in moderate circumftances ; to rife above the former, has 
difEcuky and dignity ; but to magnify ourfelves in company 
with the latter, betrays a lownefs and littlenefs of mind, not lefs- 
ungenerous and vulgar, than making a parade of our ftrength 
or courage amidft weaknefs and cowardice. Magnanimity con- 
temns trivial honours ; and difdains, even in great. things, to a£t 
a fecond part. It is flow in a£tion, and averfe to exertion, ex- 
cept when great honour may be obtained, or great adions are 

to* 

^ Homer. Uias. 1. i. v. 503. & fcq. 

' Xenoph. HcUen. I. vi. p. 609—613.- Edit* Leunclav. 
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BOOK io te performed : not bulled about many things, but confined 
to thofe which are great and fplendid. A magnanimous man is 
as open in his hatred as in his friendfhip ; for concealment isr 
the part of fear ; he regards truth more than opinion, and ftiows 
himfelf manifefVly in his words and aidiions, declaring his mind 
with full freedom ; which indicates hoth his own love of truth 
and his contempt for the opinions of others ; but this openneft 
of chara£ber is liable to one exception, for he is much given to 
irony^ difleimbliHg his merits before the vulgar, who arc un- 
worthy to appreciate them. He can fhow undue complaifance 
for no one's humours, except thofe of his friends ; for flattery 
is a low and fervile vice. He is not prone to admire, for he 
deems nothing great. He is not mindful of injuries, which 
his magnanimity teaches him to defpife. He is no man's pane- 
gyrift or flanderer ; he talks not of himfelf, nor does he blame 
others ; not fpeaking ill even of his enemies, except when their 
infolence excites his indignation. As to things of fmall import, 
or even daily ufe, he is no petitioner or complainer ; for that 
would fliew too much concern about them. His poflefllions are 
diftinguifhed for their beauty and elegance rather than for their 
fruitfulnefs and utility ; becaufe the former qualities are more 
nearly allied to that independence and all-fuflficiency to.which he 
afpires. The gait of a magnanimous man is flow ; his tone of 
voice grave, his pronunciation firm. Hafl:e and rapidity be- 
token too much folicitude. He therefore is feldom in haflie, who 
deems few things worthy of his purfuit j nor is he often eager 
who thinks few things of importance : quicknefs and fharpnefs 
of voice proceeding from eameftnefs and eagernefs. Such then 
arethe chara£teriflics of magnanimity, of which mean-fpiritednefs 
i^ the defed, and vain-glory the excefs} qualities which, though 
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not verf hurtful to others, yet fhow much imperfedion in the 
minds which harbour them. The little-minded man deprives 
himfelf of thofe advantages to which he is entitled. He is ig- 
norant of himfelf and of his own worth, otherwife he would 
afpire to thofe advantages which he really deferves. His fault 
however confifts rather in iluggifhnefs than folly; he draws 
back from noble actions and illuftrious enterprifes, as things 
much above him ; and even excludes himfelf from that exter^ 
nal profperity which fortune throws in his way. But the vain- 
glorious man is ignorant of himfelf (till more confpicuoufly ; and 
even to folly.' He engages in undertakings the mod honour*- 
able, but far above his abilities ; and in which his fignal failure 
manifefUy convids him of unworthinefs. He delights in the 
ornaments of drefe, and all other fliowy externals. He makes 
a parade of his profperity, and boafts of it in the vain hope of 
being honoured on its account. Yet mean^piiitednefs is more 
contrary than vain-glory to tnre magnanimity; becaufe the 
former vice is more frequently met with, and is alfo attended with 
worfe confequences. Such then is the nature of magnanimity, 
or that virtue which is converfant about great and extraordinary 
honours % 

There feem^ to be another virtue alfo converfent about 
honour, and bearing the fame proportion to magnanimity, 
which liberality bears to magnificence. This virtue, as well as 
liberality, relates, not to what is great and extraordinary, but to 
what is ordinary and moderate : and as liberality teaches us to 
behave w^ith propriety in the purfuit of ordinary and moderate 
profits, fo this namclefs virtue teaches us to behave with pro- 
priety in the purfuit of or4inary and moderate honours. A 

man 
• Vid. Magna Moral. I. i. c xxvi.j Eudem. I. iii. c. v. 
VOL. I. II 
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BOOK man may either be more or Id(« defirous than %t oo^tA^ dF 
^ j^ _r glory as v^rell as of gain ; he may ieek both tiiofc objeOs on 
improper oceafions, and by ^ndtie means. An ambitioua mam 
is more fond of honour than he ought; an unambitious matf, 
lefs than he ought; not cariag to reap the natural rewanl 
even of praifeworthy exploits ; the former recommends faimfelf 
by his fptrited manlineis and emuladan of excellence ; die 
latter, by his moderation and modefty ; and from die impff* 
fedion of language in not afligning diftind names to eke dii^ 
ferent degrees of our affefitions, the fame word excites other 
praife or blame, according to the ieafe in which it is taken i 
. ambition is a fubjed of commendation, when it denotes a moie 
than vulgar love of honour ; it is a term oft^roackf when it 
denotes the fame afie&ioa in an immoderate aod unwMTaotaUe 
d^ree ; and as a term is wanting to denote that middle ftate 
of the afie£don, which is alone confiftent with propriety, the 
contrary extremes contend with each other for the vacant 
pbce of pre-eminence* Whatever things admit of cxcc£s or 
defed, admit aUb of this middle ftate, which is alone praiie* 
worthy. This is the cafe with the defire of honour, which 
may be too ftrong, too weak, or in a moderate and proper 
degree ; a degree not marked by any diftind term, and which, 
by the ambitious, is called low-mindednefs ; and by the low- 
minded, ambition ; thus appearing to either extreme the vice 
oppofite to itfelf. This happens with regard to fome other, 
virtues ; each of the extremes ufurping the middle place, be- 
caufe the middle itfelf is not diftinguifhed by a name. 

Chap. c. Meeknefs is propriety of afFedion with regard to the caufes 

— and circumftances which naturally provoke anger; or rather, 

wiSttcon. a« names are wanting to denote either a mediocrity or the 
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oppofitc extremes of this affedion ; meeknefs^ though verging BOOK 
towards the anonymous extreme, confifting in defeA, is thruft 
into the middle place. The extreme confifting in cxcefs, may 
. be called irafcibility ; and anger being a paffion excited by a 
variety of different caufes, and under a variety of different cir- 
cumftances, it can only be commendable when it refuks from a 
proper cauff, is direded towards proper objeds, is feafonable 
in its commencement, moderate in its degree, and limited in 
its duration If meeknefs be a praifeworthy quality, even the 
meek man muft be affe£ted with anger under the conditions 
above fpecified. For meeknefs denotes freedom from unrea- 
fonable perturbation, and a due refiftance to paflion, in com- 
pliance with the higher powers of our nature; inclining, indeed, 
to the defedUve extreme ; (ince a meek man is not refentful of 
injuries, but always prone to pardon them. The incapacity 
of feeling juft provocation is certainly a fault ; which, whea it 
proceeds beyond a certain pitch, borders on folly ; it denotes 
a ftupid infenfibility of chara&er ; and be who does not feel 
wrongs as he ought, cannot be well qualified to repel them ; 
he will fubmit, with the meannefs of a (lave, to infuits offered 
either to himfelf or to his friends. An exceffive propenfity to 
anger difplays itfelf in a great variety of ways ; it is excited by 
improper caufes, and is determined towards improper objedts ; 
it appears in immoderate or exceffive degrees ; in fome men it 
burfts forth fuddenly into intemperate rage; in others, it fettles 
into unjuftifiable and permanent refentment. All thofe extra- 
vagancies of paffion do not take place at once ; for multiplied 
exceffes of vice are deftrudtive of each other ; and fhould they 
fall with their full weight on, one individual, their burden 
would be intolerable. Irafcible men, though moved to paffion 
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BOOK too fuddenly, in immoderate degrees, and on improper occa^ 
fions, are yet eafily pacified j if they be foon angry, they are 
alfo foon pleafed, which is the beft circumftance attending; 
them ; and which happens from this, that they do not reftrain 
their paffion, but give free vent to it ; their qnicknefe of tem- 
per plainly ihewing their afFedHons and intentions, which 
they have no fooner made manifeft, than they arefeady to be 
appeafed. The excefs of this difpofition, which takes offence 
againft every perfon, and on every the flighteft oecafion, re* 
ceives its name, in Greek, from twa words denoting the 
iharpeft alperiiy of choler. The refentful and implacable tem- 
per retains anger long, becaufe it does not give free vent to it ; 
for, to vent anger in vengeance naturally appeafes it, by fub- 
ilituting pleafure in the ftead of pain ; but paflion reffrained^ 
gathers ftrength by compreffion ; and as it remains hid within' 
the breaft, the gentle power of perfuaiion cannot be applied 
for its alleviation; it muft be digefted by the internal vigour 
of the conftitution, which is a work of time. A fell and favage 
temper direds its nnmediate anger againft improper objeSs^ 
and is implacable in its refentment', until it is fully fatiated with 
vengeance. The exceffes of anger are more oppofite than 
its defeats to the virtue of meeknefs j becaufe they occur more 
frequently ; becaufe human nature is too prone to be immo^ 
derate in its refentment ; and becaufe perfons of hrafciWe and 
querulous tempers are the moft troublefome to live with. From 
what was above obferved, it is plain that words cannot accuratefy 
cxprefs all the conditions, as to time, place, perfon, caufe, and 
degree, which render anger praifeworthy or blameable. He 
who deviates a little on either fide from the exadJ: point of pro- 
pjriety^ cfcapes blame^ becaufe his flight error efcapes obferva^ 
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tion. The incapacity of feeling or refenting an injury, is BOOK 
fometimcs praifed as meeknefs; too ftrong a propenfity to ^ -^^ j> 
anger^ is fometimes extoUed as manhood, and regarded as indi- 
cating a difpofition fit for command. The precife middle point, 
in which alone propriety confifts, cannot be accurately afcer- 
tained in words, becaufe it is determined only by a perception 
of fenfe; and the fenfes do not perceive minute variations. 
This however is plain, that the middle habit is laudable, and 
the extremes blameable, more or lefs, in exa£t proportion to 
their greater or leffer deviations, in point of all, or any, of the 
conditions above fpecified. This laudable mediocrity, there- 
fore, ought to be our conflant aim ; and let this much fuffice 
conceming.the difpofitions and habits that have a reference to 
the caufes and circumftances that naturally provoke anger ^ 

In the intercourfe of life and fociety, there are men of Chap. 6* 
a fawning difpofition, ever prone to praife, totally averfe to -"T 
contention, and who think it incumbent on them to give plea- with its con- 
fure to all with whom they converfe. There are others of ^^*^' 
fo peevifh a temper, that they are continually contradiding and 
croffing all thofe with whom they have to do ; and who feel 
not the fmalleft concern for the pain occafioned to others by 
their churlifh afperity. That both thefe habits are blameable, 
is manifeft ; and alfo that there is an intermediate habit between 
fawning flattery and favage feverity, which is truly laudable, 
becaufe it didributes its approbation and difapprobadon in due 
meafure, according to the circumftances of the cafe. This 
intermediate habit is not diftinguifhed by a name; it moft 
refembles friendftiip, for Ihbuld afTedHon be added to the com- 
panionable qualities of a man endowed with this habit, he 

would 
^ Vid. Eudem. t. iii. c* ui. 
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BOOK would be a moft diplightful friend : but it di&rs from friend- 
£hip in this, that it does not include any peculiar affedioa 
towards thofe with whom we converfe; and the perfon adorned 
with this laudable habit, does not approve from love, nor dif- 
approve froqa hatred, but becaufe it is his nature and charad^r 
to beftow his approbation and difapprobation agreeably to thofe 
rules which moral propriety prefcribes j whether he has to do 
with acquaintances or ftrangers ; with femiliar friends, or with 
perfons altogptber unknown to him; except, that his behaviour 
to each of thofe clafles of perfons will be marked with fuch 
diilindions as circumftances require; for we ought not to 
teflify as much pleafure at the merit of mere ftrangers as at that 
of our friends ; nor to be equally compkiiant to the follies of 
the latter, as to thofe of the former. The man of courtefy and 
civility (for thefe are the words by which the habit in queftton 
may moil nearly be expreifed) will, in the intercourfe of 
fociety, behave himfelf univerfally as he ought : his aim will 
hty never needlefsly to offend ; but to gratify and pleafe thofe 
with whom he lives, on all occafions on which it poffibly can 
be done condftently with utility and propriety. But the coiu:* 
teous man will not betray his own intereft or honour, or even 
thdfc of the perfons with whom he converfes, for the fake of 
affording a fmall and unfeafonable pleafure. He will refift 
their opinions, when to refift them give« fmall pain ; whereas 
to approve them would be injurious or difgraceful either to 
others or to himfelf. His behaviour will vary with the rank 
and dignity, with the degree of his familiarity or connexion, and 
with a variety of other circnmftances belonging to the perfons 
with whom he converfes, but will be ^dways regulated by pro- 
priety, Pleafure, we have faid, wiU be his aim ; but without 
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lacrSficlag iotereft or honour to pleafitfCy or a greater pkafiiM to a BOOK 
lefier. Such thwi is this, intennediate habtt^ which is namelc6 ^ ^* ^ 
in Greek ; and of which the extremes are, oa one hand^univer- 
iai and indifcriinln«te eomplaifance, which, when it proceed^ 
from motires of intereft, is called flatt^y ; and, on the other^ 
churliih afperity and contentious peevifhnefe. As there is no 
term to expreis the intermediate and laudable habit, the ex- 
tremes only £eem to ftand in oppofition to each other, and 
aitemstoly arrogate die ]Nraife of yirtue, though in fad they are 
both vices ; and a« fucfa, in dired oppofition to the praife* 
worthy habit above defcribed. 

The virtue which lies between the extremes of diflembliag Chap. 7. 
concealment and arrogant oftentation is converlant about nearly — — » 
the £tQie objeiSbs wkh courtefy ; except that this has a reference ing^^and^tt 
to the pleafure of thofe with whom we live, whereas that has contt*'>«*« 
a reference to truth in our words and adions. It is worth 
while to coniider aifo this praifeworthy, though anonymous, 
hahit; bec^ife by ^hus ftewtng that each particular virtue con- 
fiftsnn mediocrity^ we fhaU befi: explain the nature of virtue 
in general, mad moft clearly eftabtifh the truth of our moral 
tiieory. Hie charadertftics of tbok who give pleafure or pain 
in the intercoude of Ibciety^ have already been defcribed ; we 
proceed to fpeak of thofe who are adorned by truth and frankr 
xkeft, or degraded by falfehood and diffimulation« There are 
men who arrogate to themfelves good qualities, of which they 
are entirely deftitute, and who amplify the good qualities of 
which they ace poffeOed, far beybnd their real mieafure and 
iiiaturai worth. The ironical diflembler, on the other hand, 
cither conceals his advanuges ; or if he cannot conceal, endea- 
vours to depreciate their value; whereas the man of franknefs 
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BOOK and plaift-dealing fhcws his charafter in its natural fizc : tmth 
spears in all his words and actions ; which reprefent. him ex- 
a<aiy as he is, without addition and without diminution. Each 
of ihefe three habits difplay themfelves either from the fponta» 
neous impulfe of our charader, or from motives of interell ; 
and when men have not any reafon for adting otherwife, they 
indulge the bent of their charadters, either to plain-dealing on 
the one hand, or to the oppofite kinds of deceit above fpecifi^ 
There is a deformity in falfehood, which renders it odious ia 
hfelf } wherefas truth is beautiful and praifeworthy : and plains 
dealing is the intermediate habit or virtue hetweefl the opppfite 
extremes or vices of him who would pafe himfelf for more 
than he is worth, and of him who conceals^ or diffembles, his 
advantages. Of lliofe two kinds of deceit the former is the 
moft blameable; we fhall treat of both, after.having firft fpoken 
of plain-dealing. By this word we do not mean die faithful 
performance of eontrads or engagements, nor any of thofe 
things which have a reference to juflice or injufiice in our 
tranfadioHS^ for fuch matters as theie belong to another branch 
of virtue : but we mean the undiiguifed truth and downright 
faonelly which are apparent m fome men's behaviour, when no 
intereft whatever is at ftake, merely becaufe fuch plain-dealing 
is moft agreeable to their charader. Such men will maturally 
be juft in their tranfa^ons, fince they who avoid deceit which 
is harmlefs, wxli ftill more avoid fraud which is injurious to 
others and difgraceful to themfelves. This habit is praife* 
worthy, even when it inclines to the defedlive extreme of 
difavowing or concealing advantages that really belong to 
us J it derives a comelinefs from avoiding to make a parade 
of invidious diiUndions, ajid qf pur pwn fuperiority, 
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wfiicli 18 airways mortifying ta others. The vice of oftehtatious BOOK 



vanity, and falfe arrogation of merit, when it proceeds not from 
any interefted motive, fhews great weaknefs and levity ; but 
its folly is more cooffpicuous than its turpitude; when it fprings* 
from a love of honour or praife, which we muft be confcious 
that we do not deferve, it is indeed highly contemptible, but is* 
in that cafe lefs odious than when it has its fource in the love 
of money, or of aay thing by which, money may be gained. 
The virtues and vices juft nxeationcd depend like all others not 
on our natural powers or propenfities^ but on ele^ion and 
habit : -it is from habit that fome delight in plain-dealing, others^ 
in deceit ; and that fome take a pleafure in pradiiing deceit for 
the purpofes of glory, and others for thofe of gain. The 
former aflume the femblance of qualities, of which the reality 
would entitle them to congratulation and praife ; the latter ar* 
rogate to* themfelves qualities, which,v if they really pofTefled 
them, might be fuccefsfuUy employed, in promoting the plea^ 
fure or alleviating the pain of others ; and to which qualities it 
is not eafy to prove that they are only vain pretenders : to this 
clafs of deceivers belong phyficians, fophifts, and foothfayers. 
The ironical diflembler has more of the grace of propriety, be- 
caufe he conceals or depreciates his real advantages, in order to 
avoid the fwelling pomp of oftentatious arrogance. Such mea 
cannot appear to be a<ftuated by motives of intereft : they are 
fbmetimes. inclined todiffemble even the moft honourable advan- 
tages; as happened in the cafe of Socrates. But there is a littlenefs 
and afFedation in diffemhling advantages inconfiderable in them- 
felves, and too manifefi to be concealed; fuch diffemblers are 
contemptible, and that fometimes in point of vanity and often- 
tation ;. v^tnefs the Lacedaemonians with their ihort beggarly 
. .VOL. i^ KK. drefsr 
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BOOK drcft I Sot sit afluioed poverty is frequently us oftetitalious as 

u_ \ '- ■ the {iarade of richesii Diffimulatipn, therefore^ to be graceful, 

muft be ufed with refped to things not too open and vifiblc: 

but the arrogMion of advantages which do xK)t belong to us is 

die vice commonly oppofed to die yirtue of plain-dealing ; bc^ 

caufe it is the worft of the two extremes* 

Chap* 8, As life requires repofe from ferious employment, and this 

^ ~7r. repofe may be enlivened by amufement, there feems to be a 

Facetiouf. / / . ^ , r r 

ncfs,andits Virtue relative to the intercourle of men in their hours of re- 
"" ^^ ' laxation and merriment, regulating both the matter and the 
ihanner of their converfation. The ftrain of this converfation 
may be more auftere or more ludicrous than it ought^ or may 
flow in that happy medium which is alone confiftent with pr€>- 
priety* He who feeks to raife laughter on all occafions indif^ 
criminatdy, without regard to decency, or to the pain infliaed 
on the objeft of his ridicule, is a low and contemptible buffoon: 
he who is himfelf totally incapable of exciting mirth, and who 
is fo far from relifhing, that he is highly offended with the in- 
nocent jefls of others, indicates a roughnefs and favagenefs of 
character, unbending hardnefs, and unfocial aufterity ; whereas 
true facetioufnefs confifls in graceful flexibility of mind and 
manners, which can afTume all fhapes, and which becomes all ; 
for as the habits of the body are known by its motions, fo arc 
thofe of the mind. An immoderate propenfity to ridicule being 
a more prominent and more confpicuous quality than the con- 
trary extreme of fullen and ruflic gravity, and the greater part 
of mankind being inclined to delight in merriment, without 
anxioufly examining whether it originates in a pure and proper 
fburee ; bufibonery often paffes for facetioufnefs, although there 
be thegreatefl difference betwceti the coarieneis of the ooe, asd 

the 
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the elegance of the other; £br in facetioufn^fsi which is the BOOK 
middle and proper habit, an eafy pliancy of humour is adorned 
•with a graceful dexterity which fkilfully avoids whatever is 
indecent and illiberal ; never debating the delicate gaiety con*- 
genial to the character of well educated citizens, by the (malU 
eft approximation to the vile raillery of profligates and flav^es^ 
Hie progrefs of letters and civility has a powerful influence on 
the refinement of wit and humour ; witnefs the difference be* 
tween the ancient and modem comedy. In the former^ the 
moft fhameful reproaches,, expreflfed in the coarfefl: language, 
formed a principal fource of the public entertainipaent ^ in the 
latter, the audience are taught chiefly to relifh the faint infinua^ 
tion, and the delicate hint : with refpeifl to beauty and grace- 
fulnefs, the two ftyles of writing are marked by the ftrongeft 
diflferences. ^But by what circumftance is true facetiournef& 
charaaerifed ? Whether does it confift in faying that onl^ 
which becomes a well educated citizen ? or, may it be cha^- 
rafterized by the avoiding of offence ? or, thirdly, by the com- 
munication of pleafure? Or rather is not fuch a habit in its* 
nature indefinite, fmce things pleafing to one audience, may be- 
highly oflTenfive tp another : for things which we are pleafed 
to do, we will not be much offended to hear y and thofe which- 
we are pleafed to hear, we in fome meafure feem to do ; but 
perfons well educated prefcribe jufl limits both to thdr words^^ 
and adions. The laws prohibit certain reproaches, when made 
feriouflyj they fhoutd perhaps alfo prohibit malicious raillery.. 
A man endowed with urbanity and facetioufnefs is a law uhto^ 
him&lf. Such then is this intermediate habit ^ whereas the- 
extreme of buffoonery renders the mind in which it fubfifts » 
iave. ta low humour ; for the buffoon neither fpares others nor 

K K 2 himfelf ;» 
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BOOK himfelf; and provided he can excite laughter, condefcends to 

^ ^ fay what no man of an elegant turn of mind would venture to 

repeat, or even endure to hear. But the auftere and folemn 

character is, on the other hand, totally unfit for the intercourfe 

of fociety in hours oif relaxation ; to the entertainment of which 

' he not only does not contribute any thing himfelf, but glooms 

by his unfeafonable feverity the merriment of others. There 

axe then three laudable habits which have a reference to our 

behaviour in fociety j the firft confifts in a fair exhibition of our 

own charatSlers ; the other two relate to the pleafure of thofe with 

whom we live ; and of thcfe two, the one confifts in heightening 

that pleafure in hours of relaxation ; the other, in promoting it 

amidft the ordinary employments of life *. 

Chap. 9* Shame can fcarcely be numbered among the virtues ; for it 
feems to be rather a paffion than a habit. It is defined, the fear 
of difgrace ; and, like another kind of fear, it appears on the 
countenance; for ipen, when afliamed, blufh, and when afraid 
of death, grow pale: both feem to be affedions of the body, 
and therefore more properly to be clafled with paffions than 
with habits. Shame is not graceful in every period of life ; it 
only becomes youth. Young perfons, we think, ought to be 
extremely fenfible to fhame ; bec^ufe, as they are chiefly ac- 
tuated by paffion, they would be thereby feduced into many 
difgraceful excefles, were they not reftrained by a fenfe of 
fliame. We praife the blufliing modefty of youth, but nobody 
would think (hamefacednefs in old age a fit fubjeft of com- 
mendation : for perfons of mature years ought to be incapiablc of 
any adion, on account of which Ihame can be felt j for as mame' 

can 

^ Majgnsi Moral. K i. Ct xxviii. s Eudem. I. iii. c. vii. 
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can be felt only for things bafe or blameable, it cannot belong to BOOK 
men of confirmed virtue, who will avoid all fuch actions, whe- , j _ 
ther they be really blameable in themfelvcs, or only of evil re- 
port. Bad men alone can be guilty of bad adioos } and it is 
the wildeft abfurdity to flatter *ourfelves, that though we do 
what is wrong, yet we may efcape the guilt thereof by being 
heartily aihamed of our conduit. Shame is ca:ufed only by 
fuch actions as are voluntary ; and bafe adions a good man 
will never voluntarily commit. Shame then can at beft be con- 
fidered only as a conditional virtue ; that is, it may belong to 
a good man particularly circumflanced ; for on the fuppofition^ 
that he fliould have performed a bad adtion, he certainly would 
be afhamed of it. But the virtues, properly fo called, are things 
defirable and graceful on their own account, fimply and ab« 
folutely, independently of any fuppofitions or conditions what« 
ever. Impudence indeed is a vice ; but it does not therefore 
follow, that its contrary is a virtue ; for there is not any room 
for ihame, where nothing fhameful is either done or intended* 
For a fimilar rcafon, felf-command, which is often fo highly 
commended, is only a conditional virtue, as (hall be proved 
hereafter. We now proceed to fpeak of juftice. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
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npHis Fifth Book is entirely dedicated to the important fub- BOOK 

jedl of juftice. Ariftotle, explains the diflferent acceptations 
of the word, anddiftinguifties the different kinds of juftice ftridlly 
fo called. Political juftice, again, is either diftributive or com- 
mutative ; which laft our author, for a reafon given in the text, 
calls corredlive. He fliews wherein thofe Idnds of juftice Pilfer; 
the one being regulated by proportion, and the other by equality. 
The difference is pointed out between what our lawyers call 
the mala injij and the mala prpbibita\ and the diflindlion 
clearly explained between doing barm and committing injury. 
Ariftotle concludes with examining the nature of equity in 
contradiftinflion to that of juftice ; and illuftrates his doftrine 
concerning the latter, by confidering the queftion whether a man 
can be guilty of injury towards himfelf. As the author intro- 
duces not any thing fuperfluous, (for his account of the ori^n 
and ufe of money is effentially connedled with the fubjedJ:,) he 
comprizes within a narrow compafs a folid and fatisfaftory ex- 
planation of thofe great commanding principles which uphold 
civil fociety; an explanation exempt from thofe ambiguities 
aad contradidions, which too ofteii occur in the innumerable 
S volumes 
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Tolumes m which his opinions have been unfaithfully reported, 
or unikilfuUy commented. Yet had fucceeding writers improved! 
and enriched his obfervations, the prefent Book would have the 
faireft claim to attention, as containing the firft attempt to treat 
fi;lly and fcientifically the moft important fubjeA oa which the 
pen of any author can poffibly be employed. 
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BOOK V. 



ARGUMENT. 




Difference between intelleBlual and moral habits. ^^Different ac^ 

ceptations of the word injujiice. — Jujlice JiriEtly fo called.-'^ 

Di/iributive jujiice. — CorreSlive juftice. — Retaliation.^^Natural 

jufticcy independent of pojitive in/litution.'^Misfortunes.^^Er^ 

rors. — Crimes. — Equity. 

IK examining juftice and injuftice, we muft «cplain to iwftiat 
kind of anions they relate ; what land of virtue juftice is, 
and what are the extremes or vices between which this virtue 
may be found. We (hall thus follow the lame method which 
has been purfued in the preceding parts of this difcourfe. All 
defcribe juftice as that habit which qualifies men to praOiife juft 
actions with inclination and pleafure ; injuftice is the reverfe ; 
and this general defcription may fuffice for our prefent pur« 
pofe. Juftice, we have faid, is the habit which qualifies men 
to pra£i:ife juft anions with pleafure ; becaufe the moral habits Didmnce 
differ eifentiaily from the intelledual in this, that the latter, a9 well tell^aUnd 
as mere powers and capacities, may be fubfervient to quite con- "^'^ i^its. 
trary purpofes ; and thofe endowed with the intelled:ual habits, 
or fciences, may exercife them ijpontaneoufly and agreeably in 
producing diredly contrary effeAs. But the moral virtues, like 
the different habits of the body, are determined by their nature 
VOL. I. L L to ^ 
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to one fpecific operation : thus a man in health afks and moves 
in a manner conformable to his healthy ftate of body, and never 
otherwife, when his motions are natural and voluntary ; and 
in the fame manner the habits of juftice or temperance uni- 
formly determine thofe adorned by them, to ad juftly and 
temperately. Yet habhs of all kinds are often known by their 
contraries J thus, if a good habit of body confifts in.denfity and 
firmnefs of fiefh, a bad habit muft confifl: in its foftnefs and 
rarity. When the word denoting any habit is taken in differ- 
ent fenfes, the word denoting its contrary is likewife, for the 
moft part, employed with equal latitude : thus the different 
meanings of injuftice correfpond with thofe of juflicc ; both 
thofe words having refpe(9:ively various fignifications, which, 
on account of their near affinity to each other, are feldom ac* 
curately diflinguifhed ; for when a word denotes two things 
totally unlike, its feparate meanings are manifeft; as^ for 
inflance, in the Greek word which is applied equally to denote 
In how many the coUar-bone, and the key of a door. Let ua examine thea 
the word in- 1^ tow many acceptations the word injuflice is ufed. A man 
ttkcn! *^ ^^^ violates law is called unjuft, as well as he who afpires to any 
undue advantage, and is not contented with equality; fince 
what is unlawful or unequal is unjufl, and juftice muft be con- 
formable to the principles of law and of equality. Injuftice 
confifts in defiring more than our fhare, not of all things in- 
difcriminately which fall under the denomination of good, but 
of thofe only which it is fuppofed to be good fortune to ob- 
tain ; and which, though univerfally deemed good in them- 
fclves, are often evils to thofe who obtain them. Such goods 
mankind in general wi(h for and purfue j though, in fait, they 

ought 
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ought rathfr to pray that thiags abfolutely good, may be good 
ip relation to themfelvesj and always to prefer and choofe 
thofe only which are likely tor be fo. An unjuft man doea^ 
not neceflarily choofe the greater fliare; fometimes he pre- 
fers the lefler j and that always, when the things in hi$ 
option are evils. But as the lefTer of two evils is in fome 
meafure a good, he feems always to defire the greater ihare/ 
^d is thence called in Greek an ufurper of niore than his due ; 
though, in reality, according to circumftances, he choofes fome- 
times the greater, and fometimes the leffer fhare, but always an 
unequal one ; fo that his real turpitude confifts in ading con- 
trary to equality or to law ; an oppofition to both of which, ii 
common to every fpecies of injuftice. Since, then, whatever 
is unlawful is unjuft, juftice may be faid to confift in a^ing 
agreeably to the laws of our country. But laws regulate the 
tranfadtions of life, either vnth a view to the benefit of the 
public at large, or with a view to the benefit of that portion 
of the ftate which is invefted with fovereignty, whether that 
has been acquired by pre-eminence in virtue, or attained by 
any of thofe other means through which fovereign authority is 
cftablifhed. In one fenfe, therefore, juftice comprehends every 
thing that has a tendency either to produce or to maintain the 
happinefs of men in political fociety. The law prefcribes to 
citizens who are foldiers, not to leave their ranks, not to fly, 
not to throw down their arms ; that is, it commands them to 
behave themfelves with bravery. The law alfo prohibits all 
thofe fubjeft to its authority from adultery, and every fpecies 
of debauchery which b injurious to others j which is nothing 
elfe than to command its fubje<3:s to be temperate. It alfo pre- ' 

L L 2 fcribes 
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icribee mcekneis, in the injundions, ^^ thou (halt •K>t ftrike,** 
•• thou flialt not revile :** and in the fame manner, partly hf 
|Mreeeptd, and partly by prc^ibkions, the law more or left 
accurately defines the rules and praftice of the other virtues; {9 
that juftice, taken in the fenfe of conformity to law, compre- 
hends the whole of virtue, not indeed (imply and abfolutdy, 
but in reference to thofe with whom we are conne&ed; 
bekig another name for the ftrid performance of all thole 
relative duties which are eifential to the happinefs of focial life. 
Viewed in this light, juftice is the firft and brighteft of all the 
virtueiB ; more worthy of admiration than either Hefperus or 
Lucifer ; (ince according to the proverb, 

** Juftice alone comprifes every virtue." 

It is indeed the perfedion of virtue, (ince it is not only the bed 
^onftitution of our internal frames but the external exercife of 
whatever is praifeworthy in behaviour towards others; and 
even the whole community, however extenfive, of which we 
are members^. There are many capable of adHng uprightly 
within a limited domeftie fphere, whofe imperfedions become 

numifeft 

* This paffiige is expanded and adoified hf Gcero in language the moft glowing 
and loipreffive, ^ Eft quidem vera lex, reda ratio, naturae congruens, difiuia in omnes, 
conftans, fempiterna quae vocet ad officium jabendo, vetando a fraude deterreat ; quae 
tamen neque probos fruftra jubet, neque improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic 
legi nee abrogari fiis eft, neque derogart ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari po* 
teft. Nee vero aut per Senatum, aut per populuni folvi bac lege pofliimus. Neque 
eft quaerendus explanator, aut interpres ejus alius : nee erit aliud lex Romae, aK» 
Athenis, alia nunc, alia pofthac : fed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex ec 
ibmpitema et tmmortalis continebit; unufque erit communis quad magifter et impe- 
ratOT omnium Deus illc, kgts hujus inventor, difceptator, later ; cut qui nan paitbtt, 
ipfe fe fugiet, ac naturam hominis afpernabitur ; ac hoc ipfe luet maximas poenas> 
etiamfi caetera fuppiicia, quae putantur, eiTugerit." Fragmcntt dc Republic. 1. iiit 
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manifeft on a wider and more exalted theatre. Wherefore Bias 
well obferved, ^ that government ihows the man ;*' for he who 
is entrufted with the execcife of power, is placed in multiplied 
relations with refpedt to others, and the whole commonwealth* 
Juftice, therefore, feems to contribute to the benefit rather of 
thofe towards^ whom it is exercifed, than of thofe who are en- 
dowed Mrith thb virtuous habit ; becaufe it is the nature of this 
habit always to bear a reference to our tranfaftions with the 
world The worft of men arc thofe whofe vices injure them-^ 
felves and their friends; the bed are thofe^ whofe virtues 
benefit not only themfelves and their friends, but the commu* 
aity at large, and the whole fociety of mankind. This, indeed, 
is a noble, becaufe a difficult talk. Juftice, then, confidered 
m this view, is not a part, but the whole of virtue ; and ita 
contrary, injuflice, is not a part, but the whole of- yice. 
Wherein virtue and juftice differ, is evident from the obferviH^ 
tions above made. They are precifely the fame thing viewed 
under two different afpeds; and denominated virtue when 
confidered in relation to the mind adorned by this praifeworthy 
habit ; but called juftice when confidered in relation to thofe 
towards whom it is exercifed. 

But our prefent inquiry is concerning juftice taken in a more Chap, t^ 
limited fenfe, and denoting one virtue in particular ; and alfo «T~^ 
concerning injuftice as fignifying one particular vice, diftind pcriy fo call- 
from every othen That fuch a fpecific injuftice, as well as 
juftice, exifts, appears from the following confideration ;, that he 
who commits any other bafenefs, is indeed guilty of wrong,, 
but does not thereby benefit his fortune ; which is plain, from 
the examples of him who throws away his fhicld through 

^ cowardice^ 
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BOOK ^omardice, who reviles his neighbour through ungovernable 
^* .afperity of temper, or who refufes, through iiliberaUty, any 
pecuniary aid 16 thofe who have claims on his bounty. But- 
a man may benefit his fortune by ufurping more than his due 
Ihare of worldly goods, without incurring the blame of all, or 
any, of thefe vices. His conduct, however, is culpable, and 
we arraign his injuftice. There is" then a particular kind of 
injuilice differing from that above mentioned, and bearing the 
relation to it, of a part to the whole : in the firft fenfe, unjuft is 
fynonymous with unlawful ; in the fecond, it implies the 
breach of a particular clafs of laws, namely, that which pro- 
hibits any man from benefiting himfelf at the expence of his 
neighbour. One man commits adultery for the fake of gain, 
another pays dearly for his criminal pleafure ; the vice of the 
former, is aggravated injuftice ; that of the latter, is profligate 
intemperance* AH other wrongs may always be referred to 
fome particular fpecies of vice ; the commjflion of adultery, 
to intemperance ; the defertion of our companions in war, to 
cowardice j an aflault, to unbridled violence of anger : but that 
wrong which is committed for the fake merely of gain, is 
referred to no other vice than that of injuflice ; not that in- 
juflice^ above xdefcribed, which is fynonymous with wrong in 
general, but a fpecific vice, bearing the fame relation to the 
former, which the fpecies does to the clafs under which it is 
included; for injuftice, both in its large and in its limited fenfe, 
has always a reference to our tranfaftioiis with others ; its very 
effence confifts in our behaving amifs in thofe tranfadion^ : 
but injuftice, ftridly fo called, implies that our mifcondudt- 
refults from the defire of promoting our own profit or honour^. 

or 
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w whatever we think gainful to ourfelves*^; whereas injuftice, 
largely taken, comprehends all thofe improprieties in our be- 
haviour towards others, which are inconfiftent with the cha- 
rafter of a virtuous man* We proceed then to explain the 
nature and properties of juftice and injuftice, ftridly fo called* 
This fpecies of injuftice was faid to confift, not in what is un^ 
lawful merely, but in what is alfo unequal j for whatever is 
unequal is unlawful j fmce laws, properly made, aflure to each 
individual his equal fhare, that is his due, in his tranfaftion^ 
with his fellow-citizens ; but many things are unlawful which 
are not unequal, becaufe laws relate to many other objects 
befides the diftribution and adjuftment of interefts and honours >, 
enforcing, by authority, the practice of every virtue, and up- 
holding a fyftem of education by which this prafl:ice may^ 
through difcipline and cuftom, be rendered eafy and agreeable. 
Whether fuch an education properly falls under the fcience of 
politics, will afterwards be examined^; for under all forms of 
government indifcriminately, perhaps the charader of the good 
man will not be found compatible with that of a good citizen. The 
particular kind of juftice now under confideration^ is employed 
either in diftributing to each citizen his. due fhare of honour, 
wealth, and all other advantages, in the political partnerfliip^ 
or commonwealth, of which he is a member j or in regulating, 
by tli€ rules of right, thofe tranfadions, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, wliich happen between fellow-citizens ; and where 
wrong has on either fide been committed, ia correfting this 

wrongs 

^ Ariftotle fays, *^ for the fake of honour, money, fefcty, or for that which would. 
Include all thefe in one word." 

'. Ariftotle examines this queftion in his. Politics, which work is merely a continui. 
tiomof his Ethics to Nicomachus. 
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wioog, by again fettiog the parties, as £ir as may be, <mi a foot 
of equality with each other. Vcduntary tranfadions are tfaoib 
in which both parties voluntarily concur; fuch as biiyii^, 
felling, borrowing, lending, letting, hiring, pledging, depofit-- 
ing. Involuntary tranfadions are either iecret or open; the 
fecret are, theft, adultery, pcnfoning, fedudion df other men^s 
flaves, proftitution for hire of other men's wives, premedi- 
tated murder, and the bearing of &Ue witnefs. The open 
but involuntary tranfa&iom include aH violem and manifeft 
aggreilions on the perfons, property, or reputation ci others ; 
fiich as aflault, maiming, imprifonment, death, robbery, flan- 
der, infult. 
Chap. 3* Juftice imp4ies equality ; and this equality lies in the middle 
\ between two extremes, the greater and the lefler : for whatever 

juftice* admits of diviiion into two unequal parts, may alfo be equally 

divided. But equality, being a relative term, always fuppofes 
the compariibn of two things at leaft. Diftributivc juftice, 
therefore, always implies two things, and alfo two perfons be- 
tween whom thofe things are divided* If the peribns ait ex- 
aftly equal, fo ought to be their fhares ; but if the perfons arc 
unequal, (he ihares ought alfo to be unequal in the fame pro* 
portion : for complaints and ftrife always will arife, when either 
perfons of unequal worth meet with precifely the fame treat- 
ment ; or when perfons of nearly equal worth are diftinguiftied 
from each other by too confiderable differences. This is uni- 
verfally acknowledged ; but men's nptions of worth vary with 
iheir political principles. In democracies it is meafured by 
liberty ; in oligarchies, by wealth or birth j in ariftocracies, by 
virtue. Juftice, however, plainly confifts in proportion, which 
Ss ihc equality of ratios^ and proportion, whether difcretc or 

continuous^ 
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continuous, always implies four terms ; fmce when^ continuous, BOOK 
one of the terms muft be taken twice. Diftributivc juftice , J^l 
always requiring four terms at leaft, implies that the fhares 
bear the fame proportion to each other as do the perfons among 
whom thefe fhares are diftributed ; for proportion is applicable 
to all quantities, and not merely to numbers^ If the firft ftiare 
therefore be to the firft man, as the fecond fhare to the fecond ; 
then alternately, the firft fhare will be to the fecond fhare, as 
the firft man to the fecond man; and as each of the antecedents ' 
is to its confequent, fo will bpthi the antecedents be to both the 
confequents. This is what is called by mathematicians geo- 
metrical proportion, confifting, as we have faid, in equality 
Df ratios; which equality is in the middle between excefs and 
defedl ;. for if one of the ratios were greater or lefler than the 
other, the proportion, or, in other words, the juftice of the 
diftribution, would be defhoyed. In diftributive juftice, the 
four terms are all of them 'diftin£l:, the one from the other; 
confifting of two perfons, and two fhares, at leaft; none of whith 
^an be taken twice in the feries. The proportion therefore is 
not continuous, but difcrete ; and when proportion is violated, 
injuftice immediately follows. This evidently appears in ac- 
tions: for the injurious perfdn has more, the perfon injured has 
lefs, than their refpcftive fhares of good ; of evil, the reverfe ; 
fbr the Ufftr evil is confidered as a good ^ 

The remaining fpecies of juftice is properly diftinguifhed by Chap. 4. 
the epithet of corredlive : it applies to the mutual tranfaftions "~^ 
between men, whether voluntary or involuntary. It differs tative and 

from Juftice. 

» I thoughtit unneceflary to fabjoin with Ariftotle, that the lefler evil is confidered 
as a good becaafe it is to be preferred to the greater ; that good is always defirftble» 
and,' of two. goods, the more defirable is the greater, 
VOL. I. MM 
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from diftributive juftice in. this, that the latter conflfts in geo^ 
metrical proportion, and requires that the fhares (hould- have 
the fame ratio to each other as the perfons among whom they 
are divided; fo that each citizen may find himfetf treated ac- 
cording to his deferts, and thofe who contribute moft to the 
public benefit may meet with proportionally higher remunera- 
tions^. Gorredtive juftice alfo implies equality, but an equality 
of a different kind, founded not on geometrical, but on arith^ 
metical, proportion ; for the law does not make any difference 
in its corredlion or punifhment, whether a good. man. has in--* 
jured a bad one, or a bad man a good. It contemplates merely 
the hurt done or the injury fuflained ; and endeavours to fet 
the two parties, the one of whom is wronged by the other, on 
the fame foot of equality on which they formerly floods The 
words gain and lof& are not indeed applicable in all cafes where 
one man is injured' by anodier ; they can be properly ufed only 
when the injuries done may be eflimated in money ; but in all 
cafes whatever, he who haa committed an. injury fhould be 
compelled, as far as may be, to make reparation, which,, whea 
complete, reduces the parties to « that condition of equality from 
which they fet out, by giving back to the lofer what had been 
taken from him by the gainen Gorredive juftice, then, .holds 
the middle place between- gain and Icfs. In their difputes with 
each other, men have recourfe to a j^dge^ as to a living foun- 
tain of juftice-; who, as it is his bufmefs to adjuft differences^, 
and mediate between contending^ parties, is often flyled a me^ 
diaton This, office he performs by finding the middle term 
between the unequal extremes of gain land lofs; in the fame 
manner as if, a line being divided into two unequal parts, he 
cut fioaL the greater part its excefs above half the line, and: 
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added it -to the lefler. When the whole is divided equally^ BO OX 
4each party has his due, becaufe the (hares are alike ; and this 
equality is the middle- arithmetical term between the greater 
and the lefler extreme. It is the duty of a judge to find this 
middle term 4 from which function, he appears in Greek to 
have derived his appellation ; for juftice in this language means 
an equal divifion ; and a judge, an equal divider. When, from 
two equal quantities, a part is taken from the one and added to 
the other, the latter will exceed by two parts : for were the 
part taken away deftroyed, it would exceed by one ; it ex- 
ceeds the middle term therefore by one ; and this term ex- 
ceeds the quantity from which the part was taken away by one. 
By this means we may learn, that in order to correct inequality, 
and thereby to do juftice, we muft take from the greater ex- 
treme that by which it exceeds the middle, and add this excefs 
to the lefTer. This plainly appears in geometry by means of a 
diagram; but the fame thing holds in all other arts, which 
would fpeedily be fubverted, and all human fociety overturned, 
xinlefs equality and juftice were tolerably well maintained in 
the adions and intercourfe of life ; and proper corredlives ap- 
plied where thefe bonds of fociety are materially violated. The 
words gain and lofs are introduced by the voluntary tranfadtions 
of men ; in which, he who got more than he gave in exchange, 
was faid to gain by the bargain ; and he who got left, to lofe; 
as in buying and felling, and all other legal contracts.. But 
when the bargain was equal, each party was faid to have his 
due. Juftice, then, even in fuch tranfaftions as are involun- 
tary, confifts in a middle term between a certain kind of gain 
aind lofs, and requires that the parties fhould be reduced, as 
nearly as may be, to that condition of equality in which they 
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Chap. 5« 

Reialiation 
does not ap- 
ply to juftice, 
cither diftri- 
butiveor 
correilivc. 



flood with regard to each other, before any fuch tranfadion took: 
place. 

Retaliation feems to fome to be the whole of juftice. This^ 
opinion was held by the Pythagoreans; who defined juftice to 
be " reciprocity of doing aod fufFering." But retaliation will 
not apply either to diflributive or to corredive juftice; although 
the law of Rhadamanthus fays, " The completeft juftice con- 
fifts in making a man fuflfer the fame ills that he has com- 
mitted." This rule, however, is liable to innumerable excep- 
tions. Thus, if a general fhould ftrike a foldier, the blow fnuft 
not be retorted ; but to ftrike a general^ or any other perfoa 
invefted with authority, requires that the offender fhould be 
punifhed more feverely than by mere retaliation. The differ- 
ence alfo is yery great between voluntary and involuntary' in- 
juries ; to the latter x>f which Rhadamanthus' rule is totally 
inapplicable* Yet the commercial intercourfc of nations, and 
of individuals in the fame nation, is maintained by a. recipro- 
cation, not indeed of the fame, or fimilar, but of proportional 
benefits and injuries. When injuries are offered by one fel of 
perfons, and cannot be retorted by another, the latter clafs look 
on themfelves as nothing better than flaves : when benefits, on 
the other hand, are conferred, but without any profped of being 
returned, there is an end to that interchange of good offices, which 
is the main pillar of civil fociety ; a truth acknowledged by thofe 
commonwealths who have ereded temples to the Graces on the 
moft confpicuous fituations ; that man might continually be re- 
minded of the duty of gratitude, the favourite virtue of thofe di- 
vinities ; and that thofe who bad received and returned favqurs^ 
might always be ready to renew the laudable contention among 
themfelves, by mutually provoking each other to worksofkindnefs* 

15 The 
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The comforl of life'rcquires an interchange of different works BOOK 

and exertions. The bricklayer, for example, muft exchange the ' ^ 

production of his labour with the fhoemaker ; and the bar- '^^^ "/^"r& 
* ^ . and ufe of 

gain will be juft, when the works exchanged bear the fame money, 
proportion to* each other, as do the exertions of the artifans 
by whom they were produced. If the exertions of the 
bricklayer be more valuable for their duration, or their 
difficulty, than thofe of the fhoemaker, the- works pro- 
duced by the latter muft, to render the bargain equal, bear the 
fame proportion numerically to thofe produced by the former : 
thus, if the bricklayer has confumed a thoufand times as much 
labour in making a houfe, as the fhoemaker has done in making 
a pair of Ihoes, a thoufand pair of fhoes muft be given for one 
houfe. The fame thing happens with refpe<a to all other arts^ 
which derive their whole utility from the mutual exchange of 
different forts of labour, and which could not long be main- 
tained unlefs the exertions of one artifan in one way were 
nearly balanced and compenfated by thofe .of another artifan 
m another. A community could not fubfift, compofed wholly 
of phyficians, or wholly -of hufbandmen ; it* muft confift of 
phyficians and hnibandmen, and other claffes of individuals 
employed in drffereht trades and different profeffions. But that 
operations and works of fuch different kinds fliould be fairly 
exchanged for each other, it is neceffary that they fhouU be 
nearly commenfurate ; that is, that all of them fhould be ca- 
pable of being eftimated with tolerable accuracy by comparifon 
with one common nieafure. Hence the introduction of mo- 
ney; by means of which all thofe operations and works are 
compared in value with each other, and their relative exceffes 
or deficiencies afcertained with fufficient corredtnefs for all prac- 
tical 
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BOOK -^^^ purpofes. la reality, value depends xm the mutual wants 
y^* , joi men, which form the great bond of fociety ; for unlefe their 
wants were mutual, exchange could not be efieOed : but mo- 
ney is ufed by convention as the reprefentative of all things 
wanted ; fmce it fervcs as a pledge and fiirety, that whenever 
thofe wants occur, they will be fpeedily gratified ; and its name 
is derived from the word Jignifyiijg law, which indicates that 
it is founded, not on nature, but on convention ; and that hu- 
man laws, which have thought fit to employ it as a meaAire 
of value, may, at pleafure, fet this ufe of it afide, and employ 
fome other meafure in its (lead. Money, which reprefents the 
value of all other things, varies in its own; but its variations 
are lefs confiderable than thofe of moft other fubftances. It 
ferves therefore to fix their price, and to render them commen- 
furate with each other, thus performing a fund:ion eflential to 
the exiftence of ^civil Ibciety j fiDr communities could not fub- 
fift without exchange ; npr exchange, without equality ; nor 
equality, without a common meafure. The various kinds of 
labour, and. the works thereby effeded, cannot indeed be ac- 
curately compared, and exadly meafured, either by each other 
or even by money ; but they may, by means of the latter, be 
ellimated with fufGcient corredtnefs for maintaining that com- 
mercial intercourfe which is eflential to the fupply of our nu- 
merous exigeneie3 \ 

From 

•» AriftQtlc 411uftrates this fubjc£l by (hewing liow the exchangeable value of a houfe 
and a bed are compared with each other, by reducing both to the common meafure of 
a certain number of minas. The text is corrupt, and the example fuperfluous ; but it 
is of importance to obferve how well our author explains the nature of traffic, money, 
labour, exchangeable valujC Or price, on juft notions of whtch all thtories of political 
«economy ought to be founded. In various parts of his works he makes the important 
^iftiQifiion between labour confumed in ufe, and labour employed in produdion. That 
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From the explanation' given of juftice and injuftice^ it is BOO K 
aaanifeft that a juft adion holdsthe intermediate place between^ , _ ^ 
doing and fufFering an injury. The doer has more,, the fuf- Chap. 6. 
fererlefs, than he ought; and juftice is mediocrity, not indeed* , T"! 
m the fame fenfe with the other virtues^ which lie between twa juftice coir- 
contrary and vicious extremes, but becaufe it is productive of dicKrrityT^' 
equality in our dealings, and gives to each, individual that (hare 
which truly belongs to him ; whereas injuftice contains in it twa 
©ppofite faults, giving to the one party more than his due,., and 

rx>bhing 

of a fervant or domeffic flave is of tHe firft kind ; that of a manufa£hirer orartiSn, dT 
the fecond. l^he labour of the arti&n or manufafture'r is concentrated and fixed in his 
work i the labour of a builder in a houfe buHt, of a weaver in the web. (i m^m ir r« 

trOU^fMIAT 9%W n OMO^OfJLflirii tf TV OtXoiofMlAlPUj XCKI 19 ufOfO^ti t9 TOf i^MfUfJUMV f &C« Metaphv 

1. ix. c. viii. p. 939*) Having diftinguilhed between produ£live and unprodudive * 

hbour, he obferves that every work or prodafHon^oiay be eaip)<^yed in two^iiflSu-enc 
ways, dther in the;, way of.ufe or thatofexchangp. Thus a pair of (hoes may, either be 
worn or they may be fold (Uo* vn-o^fMrof^as n vvoJIe^k> je«i 9 f*ir»Cx9iriiuj, Politict !• i* c. ix« 
p. 305.) • Every production or commodfty has, therefore, in reference to the wants of 
human life, two different values, a value tn ufe and a v^ue ki^exchange^ Thefe dif- 
ferent values ought to be diftinguifiied, becaufe things- that. have the^ greatcft value in * 
ufe> have often very, little, value in exchange, and things that have a ^reat value in ex* 
change have often very little value in Qie« The exchangeable value of commodities, > 
according to Ariftotle, is alwayr relative to the labour requifite for- procuring themr; ; 
and the quantity of produdive labour is exadly meafuied b|c the work or produdton* 
in which this labour is fixed and embodied (Mptaph» 1. ix; cviii-. p. qs9>)^ But 
commodities or nroduftions are fo complex in their nature, that they cannot be com- 
pared with each other without fome common meafiire. , The metals» in confequence 
of'their ufcfulnefs^and beauty, their facility of divifion without injury, and of traofporta^- 
lion without much labour,. above all, their extreme durability, have. been adopted by- 
very general confent as the fitteft meafures of the exchangeable value of all other com- 
modities. But neither the metals in general, nor any one metal in particular^ is an* 
cixaA meafure. At different times and' places^ their- own values are found. to vary*; . 
and therefore they cannot be an exa&, that^iSy aa invariable. meafure of. the value of 
other things. But though the exchangeable value.of the metals varies, Ariflotle main- 
tains that it is lefs variable than that of any other commodity {ira^u (m w^at rmo to 
««rv> *^^ MU40W iv9»r»i* ofuf^ k Ch^itm fwwf^ui}^* Dc Mor&bus, !• V* Ct viii- p» 65«)*- 
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Chap. 7. 

Jufticc ap- 
plied to ac- 
tions in a 
fenfe differ- 
ent from that 
in which it 
is applicable 
to perfons. 



robbing the other of his right. The virtue of juftlce, then, is 
that by which a man pradiifes by preference and with, pleafurc 
fairnefs in his dealings, not arrogating to himfelf more than his 
due proportion of good, nor declining to bear his equal {hare 
of evil He treats other men as he would wifh to be treated 
by them, affigning to each his fair proportion, and following 
the fame invariable rule, when his own intereft is at ftake, and 
when he is only adjufting the differences of others. Injuftice 
is diredlly the reverie ; it leads men in all their tranfadions to 
give an undue preference to themfelves; and when they are 
entrufted with fettling the concerns of others, always to do this 
unequally, by giving an undue advantage to one of the parties. 
This much may fuflSce concerning the nature of juftice and 
injuftice. 

Since the commiiCon of every unjuft adtion does not necef- 
farily make an unjuft man, it may be inquired whether, in 
this refpeifi, there be any diftin£tion between particular a<as 
of injuftice, bearing the fame name, fuch as theft, adul- 
tery, and robbery ; or whether the difference of the ex* 
ternal afts is altogether immaterial as to conftituting the 
vice of injuftice, even when thofc a£ts are performed 
knowingly; for a man may know that the objedl of his 
paffion is his neighbour's wife ; and yet, if he ads merely 
from the blind impetuofity of appetite or defire, without deli- 
berate inuentipn,. be- is not an adulterer. The fame holds in all 
other cafes in which wrong is done ; the mere perpetration of 
the ad does not infer the vicious ftate of mind from which fuch 
ads naturally flow. The jliSerence between retaliation And 
juftice was formerly mentioned ; but, in our inquiries refped- 
ing the latter, it, muft be remembered, that we have, in view 

chiefly 
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cWefly that kind of juftice ^wliich may be called political, fmce BOOK 
it is cftablifhed for the comfort and all-fufficiency of fociety 
among freemen and equals ; whether the government, being 
democratical, require that each citizen (hould be dealt by alike ; 
or whether it admit of thofe diftindions of birth, wealth, and 
abilities, which are allowed their due weight under other forms 
of government. Where fuch equality does not prevail, there 
is not any room for what is ftridtly called juftice, but only for 
that virtue which, on account of its refemblance, receives the 
fame name. Juftice takes place among thofe who being capable 
of injuring each other, are reftrained by law from mutual en- 
croachments; and thofe encroachments muft be made, before 
injuftice can be committed ; though, as we formerly obferved^ 
the converfe of the propofition does not hold, that injuftice 
always is committed, when fuch encroachments are made^ 
becaufe injuftice implies the deliberate purpofe of wrong- 
ing others for the fake of benefit to ourfelves; a propen- 
fity fo flrong in human nature, that few men are capable of 
being entrufted with power, without uflng it tyrannically: 
wherefore law and reafon ought to bear fway, and rulers to be 
the guardians of equal juftice ; contented with thofe rewards 
and honours which have been afligned to them for upholding 
the public good by their impartial adminiftration. Their 
power is of a different kind from that of fathers and defpots, 
in the exercife of which there is not any room for the virtue 
of juftice flriftly fo called, fince no one can, in propriety of 
language, be iaid to commit injuftice againft himfelf, or what 
entirely belongs to himfelf; becaufe no one ever deliberately 
propofed to dp real harm to either, and could not poflibly do 
vou I* N N fuch 
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fuch harm for the fake of benefiting himfelf : but flaves, whd 
are a kind of property, and alfo children, until they have at- 
tained a certain age, are fo intimately conheded with their 
inaf^ers and parents, that no fuch relations as thofe of political 
juftice can fubfift between them ; for political juftice implied 
laws; and laws fuppofe an equality, not indeed of ranks and 
perfons, but of rights and obligations. Wherefore fomething 
more nearly refembling political juftice takes place between 
hufbaiids and wives; but this, which is called cecondmicai 
juftice, is alfo different from the former. 

Political juftice is founded either on nature Or on law. The 
natural, is that which has every where the fame force and 
authority; the legal, is that which depends On human infti- 
tutioti, rendering a£tiohs juft or unjuft, which are in fhemfelves 
indiSerent; as that no more than One miiia fhould be required 
for the ranfom of a prifoher ; that a goat fhould be factificed 
rather than two fheep; regulatiohs fefpefting individuals, ds 
^t^at JBrafidas fhould be honoured with heroic worflnp; aiid 
thofe that come In the fhape of tifecrees or refolutions. Soine 
are of opinion that all juftice whatever depends oh pofitive in- 
ftitutibn ; which they endeavour to prove by obferving that the 
laws of nature remain every where unalterably the fame : fire, 
for example, which burns and warms in Greece, ha* precifely 
the fame jpowers in Perfia ; whereas the rules of juftice are 
liable to perpetual variations. This, however, is true only in 
a certain fenfe ; for though among the gods in heaven, what is 
natural is, perhaps, imalterable, yet, in this lower world, many 
inftitutions of nature are capable of being changed and modified 
by circumftances. Y^t the diftindidn between what is natural 
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and convq^tional, is not -thiercby ^eflroyed ; iinlefe we (hpuld p Q O K 
infer that, bec^ufe fome men are oapjble pf ufing both hjin^s ^_ -^- _f 
with equal dexterity, it is not naturaj fof mankind in |;ener^I 
%Q ufe one hand more dexteroufjy than the pthjer'. Men's 
^t^ons of juftice are often warped by jheir interefts ; pd t^ 
gr<^t meafure of hum^n ji£tions varies like jthe i^eafures qf 
wine apid com, which the dealers in thofe articles have of dif- 
ferent fizes ; u(ing the larger whon they buy, and the fmsjleir 
when thfiy fell. Gre»t vari9.jtjiqns reiu)t aUb {rpfx;L the different 
forms jof gOY^rnin/cnt ; although, ^s we Qiall fhew hereafter, 
there is one forjjt^ of goverpqi^ x^turally th^ )^ft. Juftice is 
a ^neral term ; and differs fi;om an ad of injuftice, as an .U9i- 
verGd does ft:om gi particular. That is unjuft which is cQntrary 
to nature or to l9^j ^r^ tljie fame thing, whc;n done, is a^ 
unjuft a£tion. An unjuft aOipn is a wrong; and when we 
redify a wrong, we are iaid to do juftice/i But the force of 
thofe 'terms will be afterwards mo^e fully explained. 

Injuflice, gs applicable to adions, confifts in what we have Chap. !• 
now faid ; but it does not belong to perfons, unlefs it be com- DigsJJaj^ 
mitted voluntarily ; for when a man adts withoyt intention, ^ misfor- 
the quality of his adion, as good or bad, juft or unjuft, is, in and crimes^ ' 
reference to the agent, merely an acceflbry, not fpringing 
effentially from himfel^ and neither entitling him to praife, 
nor fubjeding him to blame. That, therefore, which is unjuft, 

is 

* He gives the reafen more genecally in Magna Moral. I. i. c. xxxiv. p. 167. r6 
7flB^ »« ivi TO TToXt; itafiutwj rvro ^tmi hnwot v^o^Mf • *^ That which 18 invariable and 
conftantis manifeftly natural juftice/' Political juftice^ on die other hand, varies 
with the arrangements and exigencies of men in fociety. He therefore concludes 
CiXriof tn iixeno9 to xaret, ^wrif, *' That natural injuftice is the better of the two j" a 
conclufion agreeable U> hisobfervations in the firft Philofophy. See Analyfis, p. 92, 
& paiSm. 
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is not injuftice in the agent, unlefs it be committed voluneariry; 
that is, as formerly explained, unlefs the adion, with all ita 
circumftances, depend entirely on our own power, and be 
performed knowingly, with intention, and without conftraint. 
Thus, to make the ad of ftriking parricide, we muft know the 
perfon whom we ftrike, the nature of the inftrument with 
which the firoke is inflidled, and the motive through which 
we are impelled to fuch a horrid crime. The adion muft 
alfb depend entirely on our own power; for in many na- 
tural events, we are both agents and patients knowingly^, 
though not voluntarily J witncfs old age and death \ The 
fame happens as to juftice and injuftice. When^ a* tnan 
reftores a depofit involuntarily through fear, he cannot be 
faid to aft juftly, fmce the juftice of the adion is not caufed 
by himfelfr it is a mere acceflary or appendage, quite fa* 
reign to his delign or purpofe. In the fame manner, he can-* 
not be accufed of injuftice, who is conftrained involuntarily 
not to reftore a depofit. Voluntary adions are performed 
with, or without election; deliberate adions are performed 
with election ; and thofe that are without deliberation are 
without eledtion. In the intercourfe of life, one perfon may 
hurt another in three ways ; either ignorantly, in which cafe 
the hurt done is called an error ; as when we are miftaken 
either in the perfon or the inftrument ; or when the adion 
turns out to be of quite a different nature from that which we 
intended : a man may be hurt by a blow meant merely for 
roufing him ; a wound may be given cafually ; and one perfon 
may receive a blow which was intended for another, "When 
the harm is not only done unintentionally, but happens altoge^ 
ther unexpededly, it is called a misfortune ; when the confe-^ 

quencea 
^ See Analyfis, p. 109* 
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quences of the a£tion might have bee^ forefeen and expeded, 
the harm done, without any mifchievous purpofe, is properly 
termed a fault; for a fault is that evil which originates in 
ourfelves ; and a misfortune, that of which the caufe is exter- 
nal. Harm done knowingly, but not deliberately,, is an injuf- 
tice i as thofe injuries which proceed from anger and other 
paffions,. that are either neceflary, or at leaft natural. Yet the 
perfons who have committed fuch injuries, are not branded 
with the reproach of injuftice or wickednefs; which falls only 
on wrong proceeding from wilful pravity. The law, therefore, 
well diftinguifhes between premeditated crimes, and thofe com- 
mitted through paffion ; for the fource of the latter may be 
traced up rather to him who provoked the paiSon, than to him 
who yielded to its violence. In all fuch cafes, the queftion is, 
not whether the deed was done, but whether it was done juftly ; 
for anger always proceeds from fome real or fuppofed injury. 
But in all other difputes, the queftion turns on fome fa£k, which 
one party afErms, and the other denies ; and as to which, either 
the one or the other, unlefs his memory deceives him, ra^uft 
plainly be gurlty ; for every deliberate wrong is manifeft in- 
juftice, whether it confift, as above explained, in violating the 
law of equality, or in violating that of proportion. The virtue 
of juftice, on the other hand, is exercifed only in fuch a£ts as are . 
done voluntarily and deliberately. Involuntary a£ks are,, or are 
not, entitled to pardon, according to circumftances. Thofe are 
pardonable, which proceed from complete and habitual igno- 
rance ; thofe are not, whixrh proceed from a temporary igno^ 
ranee, occafioned by the blind impetuofity of paflion, either 
extravagantly exceflive in its degree, or highly improper in its 
objc^ 

Doubts 
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Doubts may arife) whether the doiag and the fufienog of 
injuftice, have been defined with fufficlent precifion. Firft, 
Chap. 9* ihall we hearken to Euripides ? One of his charaders realbns 
c iT~^ thus : , 

Solution of 

fpedting^" I flew my mother ; the defence is plain, 

jufticc. She wth her will, of 'gam^ my will, was flain. 

Can any pedbn be injured willingly ? or muft every injury be 
unwillingly fuBfered as it is willingly inflided ? A man^ it is 
iaidy may be injured willingly ; fince an intemperate man will- 
ingly hurts himfelf. But this argument is not conclufive, for the 
intemperate man does, what he thinks he ought not to do ; his 
paflfion makes him ad): againft his deliberate will j for no one can 
deliberately will what he thinks mifchievous to himfelf. To in- 
jure dien, is not only to hurt knowingly, but to hurt againft 
the will of the fufferer ; for when his will confents, he may 
indeed be hurt, but is not injured. Glaucus was not injured 
by his difadvantageous exiphange of armour with Diomed,' be- 
cause it was voluntary. 

*^ Brave Glaucus then, each narrow thought refign'd 

(Jove warm'd his bolbm, and enlarged his mind). 

For Diomed's brafs arms of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 

He gave his own of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the fluning purchafe bought/' 

Iliad VI. V* 290. et feq. 

Secondly, Whether ift the injuftice in him who makes an 
tinfeir dtftribution, or in him who receives more than his due ? 
If the former is aflerted, thofe perfons diftinguifhed by liberality 
and equity, who are inclined rather to refufe their full propor- 

5 tion. 
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tion, than to arrogate more than their juft ihare^ will fometimes 
injure themfelves. It may t)e anfwered, that thefe perfonsi 
liberal and equitaUe as they are as to things of a particular 
nature, will not decline their full fhare of goods in genisral ; 
and of fome kinds, fuch as praife, glory, and whatever is ho- 
nourable and laudable, will be inclined to arrogate more thaa 
fairly belongs to them. But the difficulty is folv^ by the 
obfervation above made, that no one can be the willing ;^i£U2ii 
ofinjuftice; fo that men cannot injure, although they^ayhurt, 
themfelves. Befides, the injuftice is plainly in him Who makes 
, the unfair diftribution ; for by him the unjuft a£i:ion is begua 
and completed ; whereas he who holds more than his due ihare, 
may often do it ignorantly and innocently. The word aAioo 
is taken in different fenfes. It is applied to inanimate things^ 
The fword, or any other wariike'inflrument, is faidto ftrike or 
kill, as well as the hand of one man moved by that of another ; 
or a flave, by the command of his mafter. None of thpie 
injure/ although they are the inftruments of injuftice. Unjuft 
judgments may proceed merely from ignorance; but that judge 
only is unjuft, who paffes unjuft decrees, knowingly, from par- 
tiality to one party, or ill-will ^to the othen Between fuch 
a judge and one of the parties, the iniquity, as well as its 
fruits, are fometimes <Iivided; the latter gets more J^pd than he 
ought, a^d the other gets money to which he is not entitled. 
Injuftice, however, in judgment, as well as every other fpecies 
of injuftice, always confifts in arrogating to ourfelves mor^ 
than our due proportion of advantage, whether this coix&fls in 
biehefiting our fortune, indtilging <nir partiality, or gratifyiiig 
our refentmentt Men think, becaufe injuftice feems to be; 
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Juftice, a 
matter of 
more diffi- 
culty than 
commonly 
imagined. 



always in their power, that therefore juftice is eafy. The thing, 
however, is far otherwife. To commit vicious adions is indeed 
always in our power, but to acquire either virtuous or vicious ha- 
bits is the work of time and cuftom. ; and the. vice is not in the 
a£t, but in the frame of mind and habit of the adon They think 
aifo, that to diftinguifh between juft and unjuft tranfadtions 
requires but fmall difcernment ; becaufe it is eafy to underftand 
the laws promulgated on this fubje£t. But the juftice or in- 
juftice is not in thofe tranfadlions themfelves, except by way 
of appendage or accefiion, when, together with the fimple per- 
formance of the ad, certain difpofitions and afiedions, and 
thofe uniform and habitual, conicur in the agent. To know, 
therefore, what conftitutes or contributes to juftice, is ftill more 
difficult than to know what conftitutes and contributes to health. 
The medicines of heHebore, honey, and wine, as well as the 
operations of cutting and burning, are indeed eafily known ; 
but to tinderftand when, how, and to \idiom, vsre ought to ad- 
ininifter the one and to apply the other, is a thing of no Icfs dif- 
ficulty than to be a fkilful phyfician* It is aifo a falfc opinion, 
that a good man is capable of ads of wickednefs ; becaufe, were 
he inclined to indidge guilty paflions, he is more likely to do it 
with impunity than any other. But, as ^e above obferved, 
the vice or wickednefs i^ not in the ad itfelf, but in the frame 
or habit of mind of him by whom that ad is performed. The 
art of healing does not confift in performing operations and in 
admiriiftering medicines; it confifts in doing thefe things pro- 
perly, that is, in the intelledual habit or Ikill of the phyficiaiu 
Juftice lakes place only among thofe who are iharers in that 
Jdnd Qf goods, of which a certain proportion contributes to 

their 
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tfaeir liappinefs ; Init of which cither the excefs or the defeft bD O K 
has a tendency to deftroy it The Gods, perhaps, cannot have ^ ^ ' ^ 
too much* power and profperity ; and beings incurably wicked, 
cannot have too little of either ; fince, by them, the means of 
good will always he converted into fourccs of evil. But men are 
benefited by a due proportion, and by that. only. 

We proceed to fpeak of equity, and to confider what relation Chap. 10. 
it bears to jufticc. It is not the fame thing, nor yet is it dif- of^^hTna- 
fi^rent in kind; for it is a praifeworthy quality as well as juftice, tunc of , 
but is ipoken of as fomething better than mere juftice, and contradif- 
reaily is fa, for it is the correOion of ftria, that is, of legal jSJuSr'''' 
juftice ; which often needs to be modified' by equity, becaufe ^ 

laws being in their nature general, cannot decide rigfatly in the 
indefinite variety of particular caies. The lawgiver is contented 
with making a rule, which fairly applies^ to the greater part of 
cafes ; well knowing that it will not include the whole, and dit 
fault is neither in the law nor the lawgiver, but in the nature 
of things. When an exception to the rule occurs, which the 
lawgiver did not foreibe, this exception is admitted in equity, 
which thus fupplies the defed of iaw, as the lawgiver himfelf 
would do, were he prefent in court, and as he would ha'irc done 
by amending his law, had he been aware of the exception. 
Equity, then, is better than legal juftice, being its amendment ; 
and fupplying that defefl: of laws, which arifes from their uni-* 
verfality. The variety of human tranfaflions cannot be com- 
prifed within general rules. Occafional' decrees therefore be* 
come requilite ; which vary with each variation of circum- 
ftances, for the meafure of what is indefinite muft be indefinite 
itfelf, like the leaden ruler in the Lefbian architedture, which 
changes its own fhape according to that of the ilones to which 

VOL. I. 00 it 
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it is applied. It is manifcft, therefore, that equity is a fpecies 
of juftice, and contrafted with another fpecies to which it is pre- 
ferable. A man of equity is he wlto deliberately and habitually 
exercifes this virtue j who prefers it in all his dealings to the 
rigour of juftice ; and who, even when the law is on his fide, 
will not avail himfelf of this advantage to treat others inju- 
rioufly or unhandfomely.. 
Chap. I J. Whether juftice be taken in its larger fenfe, o£ difobeying the 
■"*"" laws ; or in its ftrider acceptation,^ of depriving others of their 
mayhurt^ property, it is plain, from the obfervations already made, that 
be guilty of ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ %^^^^7 ^^ injuftice towards himfelf A man may 
wards him- fpocitaneoufly and knowingly commit an unprovoked injury j 
fc'^- he may even deftroy his own life, in dired oppofition both to 

the laws and to right rcafon K He thereby certainly does an 
injury ; but to whom ? Not to himfelf, becaufe he fuffera volucb- 
tarily. The injury is therefore done to the ftate ; which, on this, 
account, puniflics felf-murder with infamy. As to the other 
kind of injuftice, which does not comprehend wickednefs in 
general, but which confifts, like cowardice, in one fpecific vice» 
we cannot, without a total confufioa of thought,, fuppofe that 
a man is guilty of it towards himfelf; for in that cafe, the fame 

thing 

^ The Oxford edition very properly fupplies the word Xoy«i of which o^loy is the or- 
dinary epithet, and of which it muft.here be the adjunA,.to render the paf&ge intelii- 
gible. Suicide is always fpokon of by Ariftotle as a bafe and cowardly crime, as a. 
mean dereliction of all perfonal dignity, and a grofs violation of all ibcial duty.. Cicero 
fometimes (for on this fubje£l he is not confident) fpeaks otherwife. ^ Atque baec 
differentia naturarum tantum habet vim,uti nonniunquam mortem fibi ipieconfciicere 
alius debeat, alius in eadem cauflk non debeat." De Officiis, 1. i. c xxxi. Here he 
fpeaks of fuicide as a duty ; probably out of deference for his admired Cato. But his 
language is very different elfewhere. Confer. Tufc. Difp. 1. i. c xxx. Somn* Scip* 
c. iii. Had Arjftotle's Ethics been equally well known, Cicero's Offices would not 
have been fo long regarded as the pureft and moft folid produdion of heathea 
morality. 
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thing would be both added to and taken from the fame perfoh, 
at the fame time. Injuftice, therefore, always implies tw6 perfoas 
at leaft; and if it did not, the diftindions formerly made concern- 
ing fpontaneity, deliberation, retaliation, and aggreflion, would be 
totally deftroyed. Retaliation canribt defervethe epithet of in- 
jurious ; but could a maia injure hi mfelf, injury would be con- 
fiftent with the moft complete retaliation, namely, the doing 
and fuffering precifely the fame thing, under precifely the 
fame circumftances ; befides a man might fufFer . injury v6- 
luntarily, which was formerly proved to be impoffible. Still 
further, the commiffion of wrong always implies fome fpecific 
zQt ; but by no fuch ad can a man do wrong to himfelf. He 
cannot commit adultery with his own wife, he cannot be guilty 
of houfebreaking with regard to his own houfe, he cannot Ileal 
his own property : univerfally, therefore, he cannot do an in- 
jury to himfelf. It is an evil to fufFer, as well as to do, wrong, 
but the latter is by far the worft evil of the two, becaufe it is 
blameable and bafe. The former, however, may fometimes, 
by concurring with other circumftances not effentially conneded 
with it, be attended with far more deplorable confequences ; in 
tly fame manner as a fall, by ftumbling, may fometimes have 
worfe efFeds than a pleurify, becaufe it may occafion a man's 
capture by the enemy, and, in cOnfequence thereof, his ignomi- 
nious death. But the fcience of Ethiqs, no more than that'^of Phy- 
fics, pays attention to confequences not effentially inherent in 
the fubjed, and conneded with it merely by way of appendage 
Or acceffion. It is faid metaphorically, not indeed that a man 
can exercife jufticc towards himfelf, but that one part of him 
may exercife juftice towards another. This juftice, however, 
rcfcmbles, not thc^ political juftice above examined, but the juC. 
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tice o/ fathers and mafters towards childrea and Hates ; whofe 
relation to each other bears a near fimilitude to that of the ra« 
tional and irrational parts in the human conftitution. The 
paflions often rebel againft reafon, as flaves do againft their 
mafters; and as the latter feem guilty of injuftice, fo do the 
former. Let thus much fuffice concerning juftice^ and the other 
moral virtues \ 

' The do&nnc of juftice is explained on the Gune principles delivered in this Bo6k^ 
Magna MoraU^kitCxniy*; & Eudem* t« ir« 
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BOOK VI. 

INTRODUCTION.- 



Tf philofophy confift in explaining phasnomaia, feemingly in- BOOK 

definite in number, by a few diftind principles of adion,^ 
diis Sixth Book affords one of the £neft fpecimens of it ever 
exhibited. According to Ariflotle^ moral . virtue is appetite or - 
affedHon difciplined by reafonand cuftom^;; which, enabling us« 
to make a fair eftimate: o£ excellence, teaches us to prefer and 
purfue it'. To explain,. ^therefore, the different acceptations 
of the word reafon ; or, in Ariftotle's language, to defcribe the 
different powers of the underftanding, muft form an effential 
part of every complete treatife of Ethics. By modern, philo- 
fophers thofe powers are not accurately diftinguifhed; although,, 
according to our author, the powers of intelle&ion differ as . 
widely from each other as thofe of fenfation. Colours, fla- 
vours, founds, and odours, and other objects about which the 
fenfes are converfant, are not more diftinguifhablc from each - 
other, than the different claffes of fpeculative and pra&ical. 
truths, which are perceptible by what our author calls the de- 
monllrative and deliberative faculties of the underftanding''. 

Reafoning , 

^ Magoa MoraU K i. c xxii» p. i6i« ^ Magna Moral. 1. i. c. xxxv. p. 169. 
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BOOK Reafoning on this principle^ that powers muft differ from each 
b ■ other, which exert themfelves in different adions and effedbuate 
different ends, he treats feparately of art, fcience, prudence, in- 
tellect, and wifdom ; he explains the nature and functions of 
each of thofe habits ; examines, the difference between what 
are called natural virtues, and thofe which are acquired by 
exef cife and cuftom ; and proves that none of the acquired 
virtues can fubfifl: without that intellectual habit which he calls 
prudence. 
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BOOK VL 



ARGUMENT.. 



Senfation^ intelleSt^ and appetita — Their different offices.^-^Tht 

Jive intelleEtual habits — Science — Art'^^Prudence — Common 

Jenji — Wifdom. — ^icknefs of apprebenjion^ — jHft^^fi offenti^- 

menu — Importance of the intellcSual haUts^-^Virtue^ natural 

and acquired. — Their difference^ 

TJAViNa formerly faid that, in, moral matters, , mediocrity BOOK' 
•*' ^ only ought to be the objedt of our preference, zs being alone ^ T^ ^ 
confiftent w^th right reafon, it is proper that this fubjeft fliould. Chap^ i. 
be more diftinftly explained.. Whoever exercifes, reafon has, xaniition 

in. all his habitual anions, a certain aim, according to which he to the intcl- 

ledual vir* 
regulates his. behaviour;, moderating his paflions when too. tucs. 

ftrong, invigorating them when too weak, and always bending 
them to propriety, as a bow is. rendered more or lefs tenfe in 
order to hit the mark. This obfervation. is indeed true, but 
not fuflSiciently explicit to be practically ufeful ; for, in all other 
matters in which fcience is concerned, we ought certainly to do 
what right, reafon prefcribes, . that is, neither too much nor too * 
little* Thus the phyfician ought to aft with regard to his pa- 
tient J but by knowing that this is. his duty,^ he will not be 
rendered much the wifer as to what operations ought to be per-p 
formed, or what medicines ought to be adminiftercd* It is ner 
ceffary, therefore, to fpeak more definitely concerning the ha- 
bits*; 
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" BOOK I>i^s of the mind, to explain^what right reafon is, and to point 
^^' p out what are the boundaries which it afligns to our paflions and 
anions. The habits or virtues of the mind were formerly di- 
vided into the moral and intdleftual ; concerning the moral we 
have already treated ; it remains to examine the intelledual, 
having previoufly fpoken of the foul itfelf. In this, we for- 
merly diftinguifhed two parts, the rational and irrational ; and 
the former may ahb be divided into two, namely, that faculty 
by which we underftand thofe fciences whofe principles are 
certain and neceilary, and which cannot poilibly be otbtrwife 
than they are, and that by which we comprehend other 
branches of knowledge ; for if there be any refemblance or 
affinity between the truths recognifed, and the powers which 
recognife them, it is natural to think that things, fo extremely 
different as are the neceffary and contingent, fhould be per- 
ceived and known by different faculties % Knowledge, then, 
may be divided into that which is demonftrative and fcientific, 
and that which is deliberative and probable ; for no one deli- 
berates about things which neceffarily exift after one certain 
manner, and which cannot poffibly exift after any other. Let 
us examine, then, what is the heft habit of each of thefe fa- 
culties : the beft habit of any thing is, in other words, its vir- 
tue ; and the virtue of each objedt is afcertained by its fitnefs 
for performing its peculiar funftion, 
^ There are three principles in man, which, either (ingle or 

combined, are the fovereign judges of truth and condu<ft. Thefe 

•^Te[fea"and ^^^' fentation, intelled, and appetite. Of thefe three, mere fen- 
appetitc, fation cannot alone be the foundation of any judgment refpeft- 

their different . ini-f • r ^» r -iiin 

offices. mg conduct, that is, the propriety of aaiop ; for wild beafts 

' have 

* See alfo Magna Moralia, 1. i. €• xxxv. p. 169* 

'3 
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have perception by fenfe, but are totally unacquainted with BOOK 
propriety. Affirming and denying are the operations of intel- 
lect, defire and averfion are thofe of appetite ; and fince moral 
virtue implies the habit of juft. eledlion, and ele<Sion or pre- 
ference refolves itfelf into deliberation and appetite, every a<a 
of virtuous preference requires, that there fhould be accuracy 
and truth in the comparifon, as well as correftnefs and pro- 
priety in the defire. Of that intelledual faculty which bears 
not any relation 16 life and pradiice, and which is employed, 
not in deliberation, but in demonftration, the fimplicity of ab- 
ftrafl: truth is the proper and only-objed ; but deliberative mo- 
ral wifdom bears in all its operations a reference to human hap- 
pinefs; and terminates, not in the difcoveries of fpeculation, but 
in the exertions of a£tion^ This latter faculty, then> only at- 
tains its end, when well-ordered appetite harmonifes with found 
praftical reafon; from the combination of which elements, rc- 
fults that moral eleftion or preference, peculiar to man j which* 
may be called either impaflioned intelligence, or refleding ap- 
petite; and which is the fole fountain of whatever is laudable 
and graceful in behaviour and- manners \ This prai9:ical reafoa 
is fuperior to that converfant about produdion : for produdion, 
as we above obfervedj is imperfeCt in itfelf, and continually re- 
mains fo, until the work, for the fake of which it operated, be 
produced. But the operation of praftical reafon terminates in 
nothing better than the pleafure of its own energies. It is not 
given to us for the gratification of appetite : but appetite itfelf 

is 

* In conformity with what is here faid, Ariftotlc in his Topics, b. v. c. i. p. 226. 
diftinguiflies fcience from virtue,' by faying that the former is in one part of the foul^ 
and the latter in more than one. 

^ ih v^oett^fiTK, xotwv hxvoiBLi Kxi ogr|ftff • De AnimaU .Motu« €• vi« |>« y^S* 
VOL. I^ P P 
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BOOK 18 implanted in us for the fake of that virtuous moral adion*, 
^ _ '_ t which conftitutes an effenti^l part of human happinefs* Such^ 
then, is man, an intellectual but impafiioned being, exercifing 
his faculties concerning things contingent and future. The 
paft cannot be an objeft of deliberation or preference. No 
one choofes, that Troy fhould not be taken; and Agathoa 
fiiys rightly, 

" All things to God are poffiblc, fave one; 
^ That to undo, which is already done." 

As truth, then, is the objed of both our rational faculties, (thc^~ 
fpeculative and pradical,) their excellencies muft confift in thofc 
habits by which truth is moft clearly difcemed. 
Chap. 3. Letthefe habits be the five following; art, fdence, prudence, 
— — wifdom, intellect. In matters of opinion we are liable to be 
intelleaual deceived ; not fo in matters of fcience. The former relates to 
fetente. ' ' things variable in their nature, of whofe very exiftencc we may 
doubt, unlefs when they are adually perceived; the latter is 
converfant about things unalterable, neceflary, and eternal,, 
incapable of being generated, exempt from corruption; the 
knowledge of which admits not of degrees between total igno- 
rance and abfolute certainty. All fcience may be taught, and 
all teaching implies principles, namely, thofe truths which are 
previoufly known by experience or reafon. The firft principles 
are acquired by indudion, that is, by intelled operating on ex- 
perience *. Science , then, may be defined a demonftrative habit, , 
diftinguifhed by thofe properties which we have afcribed to it 
in our Analytics '• The principles of fcience muft be perceived: 
with the cleareft evidence ; for unlefs they be more evident than 
the conclufions drawn from them, thofe conclufions will not 

form; 
* See Analyfis) p. 57. Comp< p* i6i. ' See Analyfis, p .77. 
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form fcience ftridly fo called ; becaufe their truth does not ne- BOOK 
ceflarily proceed from the truth of their premifes ; with which ^ ^ 

they are conneSed, not eflentially, but only by way of accef- 
ik)n or appendage K 

Things in their nature variable, and which might either Chap. 4* 
have never been, which may ceafe to exift, or whofe mode of » Art. 
exiftence is liable to perpetual alterations, are of two kinds ; 
produ£tions or adlions. Thefe things are fu£ficiently diflin- 
guifhed from each other even in popular difcourfe ; fo that a 
rational habit of action mufl be different from a rational habit 
of produdion. Since building, which is a rational habit of pro* 
du6lion, is an art, and every other fuch habit is alfo an art, 
and every art is alfo the habit juft mentioned, art may be de- * 
fined the habit of making or producing a certain work agreeably 
to the rules of right reafon. All art is employed in examining 
and contriving how it may beft form and faihion thofe produc- 
tions or works of which the efficient caufe is in the maker, not 
in the materials. Things which exift neceffarily, are not the 
fubjefts of art j nor thofe which are produced naturally j for 
the latter have their efficient caufe in themfelves *. Art, then, 
is converfant after a certain manner about the fame things as 
fortune . Wherefore Agathon fays, 

" In friendly ties are art and fortune bound.** 

Artlejfnefs is the contrary of art ; it is the producing of fuch 
works awkwardly ; according to erroneous principles of reafon. 

In explaining the nature of prudence, let us confider firft, Q^ap, r 

who they are that deferve this appellation. It feems to be the 

part of a prudent man to deliberate wifely about his good or ad- "" ^"^' 
vantage ; not in particular points merely, as health or ftrength, 

^ but 

* See abovey p. 65. Conf. p* ii5« ^ See above, p. 109. 
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BOOK tut as to the general happinefs of life. This is Indicated by our 
calling thofe men prudent in their affairs, who take proper 
means for attaining valuable purpofes, which are not the proper 
objedts of particular arts. Prudence then implies deliberation j 
and no one deliberates about things invariable in their nature, 
and which cannot be otherwife than they are; nor about 
things which are not in their own power. Prudence then, 
is not fcience, becaufe the objects of fcience are things inva- 
riable ; it is not art, becaufe the objedk of prudence is adion, 
not produdion. It remains then, that prudence fliouki l^e a 
rational and practical habit, bearing a reference to the happinefa- 
and mifery of human life. The end of production confifts al- 
ways in the work produced ; but adion is often its own end ; 
for happinefs, which is a kind of a£tion, is perfcft in itfelf.. 
Pericles, and other great ftatefmen, are called prudent on ac- 
count of their fmgular ability in efieding the good of human 
kind; the great bufmefs of ceconomy, both political and do- 
meftic. The word, in Greek, denoting the moral Virtue of 
temperance, is compounded of two other words, which may be 
literally tranflated, " the prefervative of prudence ;" for tern- 
perance tends to preferve this intelleSual excellence. Pleafure 
and pain do not deftroy every exercife of the underftanding,. 
for inftance, that which relates to mathematical truth ; but that 
exercife only which relates to the praScial concerns of life. 
For the exceflive love of pleafure, or the exceffive abhorrence 
of pain, fubftitutes new principles of aftion quite different from: 
thofe by which wife and good men are a£tuated. Prudence,, 
then, is a rational and praftical habit, efFedlive of human hap- 
pinefs. We fpeak of excellence in art, but prudence is itfelf 
excellence. In the arts, voluntary errors ate the bcft ; but, in 

matters 
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matters of prudence, they are the worft j as in all the moral BOOK 

• • ^ VI 

virtues. Prudence, then, is not an art but a virtue j and the ^ _ ■_ ^ 

virtue of that faculty of the mind which is converfant about 

opinion and probability, difcerning in fuch things truth from 

falfehood. As it relates to the practice of life, which, with all 

men, is a conftant objedt of thought, prudence, when once 

acquired, is not, like other habits of the underftanding, liable ' 

to be forgotten or loft. 

Since the objedt of fcience, as above obferved, is univerfal Chap^ 6^ 
and demonftrable truth, and whatever is demonftrable muft be •"~~" 
founded on principles, it is manifeft that there muft be primary 
principles', which are not fcience, any more than they are art 
or prudence. They are not fcience, becaufe all fcience is de- 
monftrable ; they are not art or prudence, becaufe thefe haver 
for their fubje<£l things contingent and variable: neither are 
they wifdom, becaufe, as we fhall fee hereafter, wifdom, and the 
higheft wifdom, is converfant about truths fufceptible of de- 
monftration. Since then noite of the four habits juft men- 
tioned; neither fcience, nor art, nor prudence, nor wifdom, 
can afford thofe primary principles j and fince all the habits 
of the uaderftanding are reducible to five, it follows that intel- 
le£l, operating on experience/, is the only fource from which 
thofe great and primary truths can be fuppofed to flow. 

Wifdom is fometimes taken for fkill in the arts ; and applied. Chap.. 7^ 
for inftance, to Phidias, who was a fkilful fculptor ; or Poly- — — 
cleitus, the fkilful ftatuary. But there is a wifdom of a far 
fuperior kind„ which docs not denote excellence in any of thofe 
operations or arts to which Homer alludes in fpeaking of Mar- 
gites I " The Gods had not formed him for digging or plough- 
ing,.. 

* See Analyfis, p..9i|. & fcq^ *' Sec Analyfis, p. 57. Comp. p. i6i. 
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BOOK ing, nor made liim {kilful in any other work ;" hut a wlfdom 
T^ . ahfolute and univerfal, fmce it relates to the univerfe and Us 
principles ; contemplating, not merely, like other fciences, the 
qualities or properties of things, but the things themfelves, or 
fubftances^; and, therefore, of all fciences the moft accurate as 
well as the moft fublime; comprehending both the hjgheft 
^emonftrations, and the vindication of thofe primary truths on 
which all demonftration is built '. To fay that prudence is 
more valuable than wifHom, is to prefer man to all other beings 
In the univerfe. One thing may be falutary and good for 
human kind; and another for fifhes: but abftraft qualities 
remain perpetually the fame ; and in like manner wifdom is 
permanent and ftabic, but prudence muft vary its maxims with 
each alteration of the fubjed about which it is employed. The 
bufmefs of prudence confifts in providing for the good of thofe 
J)eculiarly recommended to its care ; and whoever beft under- 
ilands how to promote the good of each tribe or of each indi- 
vidual, to him we fliould be moft inclined to commit their 
diredkion and management. Wherefore fome of the inferior 
animals feem to be endowed with a kind of prudence, in fore- 
feeing and providing what is neceffary for the prefervation of 
their own lives. The unalterable ftability of wifdom clearly 
diftinguifhes it from civil policy, which, if it would attain its 
end, the public good, muft be guided by circumftances ; and 
the different tribes of animals require, in health as well as in 
difeafc, different kinds of management, which are refpedively 
moft conducive to their well-being. It will not avail to fay, 
that as man is the nobleft of animals, therefore the virtue of 

prudence, 

* Thefe arc God and Intelle£l— the btft fubftanccs, er wm ^i», a 0io^ xai • >»?, &p. 
Morjd. Eudem.l. i. c. viii. p. 201. 

^ Sec above, Analyfis, p. 86. & feq. 
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prudence, which is converfant about human happinefs, merits BOOK 
the preference to every other"; for that there are many natures 
more divine than man, is attefted by thofe glorious luminaries, 
and that beautiful arrangement which adorns the univerfe. 
Wifdom, then, comprehends both intelled and fcience, applied 
to the higheft purpofes, the difcovery of the moft valuable 
truths. Wherefore we call Thales, Anaxagoras, and others of 
their ch^after, wife, indeed, but furely not prudent, fince they 
manifeftly negleft their private concerns and perfonal advan- 
tage, and apply their thoughts to the inveftigation of fubjefts 
as lofty and difficult as they are completely ufelefs for the 
ordinary purpofes of human life. But the virtue of prudence 
IS direifted folely to thofe purpofes ; and he h juftly deemed the* 
moft prudent,, whofe advice is moft conducive to public profpe-* 
rity. This great objeft is not to be att^dned by abftrad fpecu->- 
lations* Prudence muft be converfant about particulars ; for 
all pradlice relates to particulars only; wherefore many menj 
ignorant of theory, are more ufeful than: thofe acquainted with 
it ; for inftance, empirics, than phyficians. What avails it to 
)cnow that light food is falutaryi unlefs we alfo know^ for in^.' 

ftance,.. 

" According to Ariffotle, prudence is» as it were, wiOom's fteward, holding a dele« 
gated authority in lefler concernsi that the mafter lAay have leifure for more important : 

purfuitS, n f^roff*^ tSawt^ i^riT^evof tk in rut ffoifta%» luu ffm^o/^ugvoj^n r«vT*) a^Qihn^i urn to 

veifiv T1K atmr i^v* Magn. Moral. 1. i. c« xxxv. p. 172. Thefe more important 
purfuits Gonfift infpcculations concerning God ; iq meditating on, and woribipping 

him: utk ^ ii V ivhiatr, q ^»' vvc^oA^» XtfXvii Tov dfo» Oc^avfvtiv xou OtAr^iiv, atm^ ^ favXr^^ 

Moral. Eudem. c. xv. p.'Z9i-. This employment is the chief end of man 3 the na-> 
tural exercife of his nobleft Eiculties,. iirof ti^ ^v^nt o^of" »^ro^9 t« wr» at^^vtaBai tw 
maxh fu^ rm "i^vx^i^ ^ roterou The kfs we are difturbed by bodily paffions, or ha- 
raflfed by worldly cares, the more likely we are to approach to this ultimate term of 
mental enjoyment. Idem ibid. Religion cannot be eradicated from the mind, un- 
le& the underftanding bedeftroyed: fiiA wi tfvifoCitdlai »« a»i^tio^» aVui fMityofMr«r>.- 
Magna MoraL c* v. p* i{i* 
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BOOK ftance, that the flefli of birds is light ? Prudence being a prac- ^ 
y_ ^ f tical virtue, effentially includes the knowledge of particulars. 
Yet even here general and fuperintending principles are aot 
without their ufe. 
Chap, 8. Prudence and policy are the fame habits, but applied to dif- 

•; ferent fubjeds^ Policy is general or particular: the general 

general and confifts in legiflation J the particular, in deliberations and de- 
particular. qyccs ; for as decrees apply general principles to particular cafes, 
they immediately precede execution ; and therefore thofe who 
* bufy themfelves about decrees, in propofing or procurifig them, 
are peculiarly confidered as workmen in the trade of politics. 
Prudence chiefly relates to the management of our private 
affairs, and while dirc€led to this purpofe.preferves its proper 
name; but when our prudence extends to the afEiirs of others, 
it is called cEconomics, legiflation, politics ; which laft is either 
deliberative or judicial. Yet politics is fometimcs contrafl:ed 
with prudence.; too much concern about other people's affairs 
fceming unfavourable to our own happinefs. Wherefore Eu- 
ripides fays, in the perfon of Philodetes, 

*' How can the name of wife to me belong 
Who might have mingled in the martial throng, 
Unvex'd with bufmefs and exempt from care. 
Taking of fpoils my honourable fliare i 
Yet chofe by over-anxious thoughts to move 
The direful hate of all-commanding Jove ?*' 

But a prudential regard to our own intereft requires, perhaps^ 
that we fhould not be regardlefs of politics, fince our own good 
is involved in that of the Public ; and many are extremely ill- 
fitted to provide even for their own. Young perfons may 
become good geometers, and render themfelves fkilful in the 

arts 
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arts depending on the mathematical fciences. But it is fcarcely b O O IC 
pofCble for a youth to have the virtue of prudence, becaufe this . ^^' , 
virtue is converfant about pairticulars^ the accurate knowledge 
of which requires obfervation and experience, which muft be 
the work of time. The mathematics are converfant merely 
about abfl:ra<aions formed hy jQurfclves,; the notions of which 
are clear and precife. But the knowledge of nature, and of 
thofe caufes by which nature fubfifts, is far more complicated^ 
requiring continually the aififtance of that experience in which 
it originates* As to practical truths, refulting from long expe-* 
rience, young men may indeed repeat them, but they feldom 
. feel their full force. In applying theory to pra£tice, errors may 
arife from milbtking either the general or the particular pro- 
pofltion ; for example, that all heavy waters are bad, or that 
this water is heavy. Prudence is manifeftly different from 
fcience ; being the perception of thofe particular and ptadi- 
cal truths which admit not of . dempnftration ; whereas in- 
telled is employed about thofe general and primary principles 
which require not any proof. ^ In the chain of mental 
faculties, intellect and prudence then form the tV70 extreme 
links; prudence holding the extreme X)f individuality, and 
intelleft that, of generalization. Prudence then may be called 
common fenfe, fmce it is converfant about objedls of fenfe; 
but in a manner fpecifically different from that in which the 
other fenfes are refjpedively converfant about their particular 
objects. 

Prudence implies deliberation, which word has a lefs exten.- Chap. 9. 
jfive meaning than invelligation, becaufe deliberation is that 
fpecies of in veftigation "which relates to the praftical concerns of 
iifci It is not fcience, nor opinion, nor conjedure j not fcience, 
• yoju. I. Q^q^ becaufe 
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BOOK bccanfe no one deliberates about that which admits of demonftra- 
, yi' , bic proof: not conjeAure or gueffing, becaufe thcfc are quick and 
rapid, but deliberation is a work of time ; and it is a common 
maxim, that we ought to be prompt in execution, but flow in de- 
liberation.. Deliberation is not prefence of mind, any more than 
happinefs of conjefture j it is not fcience, which cannot err j 
nor opinion, the reftitude of which conlifts in truth, wherfeas 
that of deliberatioa conlifts in utility j fince wrong ddiberations 
are hurtful. Befides, every opinion Is a propofition either af- 
firmative or negative ; whereas deliberation neither affirms nor 
denies, but inveftigates and inquires. Good deliberation is rec- 
titude of counfel ; but, as rectitude is taken in different fenfes^ 
It is not every kind of re&itude, particularly it is not that by 
which an intemperate or bad man may contrive right means 
for attaining his wick&d ends. His right deliberations termi- 
nate in much mifchief ; whereas good deliberation naturalty 
terminates in advantage. This, however, may fometimes be 
attained without good deliberation, fince a right conclufion is 
fometimes inferred from wrong premifes. Good deliberation 
alfo muft be feafonable : its refult muft be drawn at a right 
time, muft proceed from right premifes, and muft terminate in 
fome valuable purpofe, whether that be happinefs in general, or 
fomething thereto conducive. Good counfel^ then, confifts in 
difcovering proper means for attaining thofe ends which pru- 
dence approves as worthy objeds of purfuit. 
Chap. 10. There is a readinefs of apprehenfion in fome men, which 
?T~J. - makes them be diftinguiflied as intelligent ; while others are 
apprchcji- equally remarkable for their flownefs and ftupidity. This 
quicknefs of thought, or acutenefs in decifion, is fomething quite 
different from fcience or opinion, fince all men are capable of 

learning 
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learning fciences and forming opinions ; nor does it belong to BOOK 
any fcience in particular, as phyfic, which is converfant about ^ , 

health, or geometry, which is converfant about magnitude ; nor 
does its proper fubje^ confift in things which happen cafually, 
or in thofe which are unalterable and eternal ; but it is moll 
confpicuous in thofe things which are matters of deliberation and 
doubt. It is converfant* then, about tl^ fame fubjeA with pru^ 
dence, though not precifely in the fame manner ; for prudence 
(peaks with a voice of authority, commanding one a<^ion and 
prohibiting another ; but the intelled:ual excellence, now under 
confideration, is rather critical than commanding ; it does not • 
govern and regulate our actions, but^ enables us to underlland 
the regulations which prudence prefcribes ; and follows the dic- 
tates of this fovereign virtue, as an intelligent youth goes along 
with the lefTons of his teacher. 

That juftnefs of fentiment by which fome men render ^hcm- C!!hap. 11^ 
felves fo commendable, is nothing more than a nice difcemment "— ^ 
of th« virtue which we called equity ; in proof of which it fe^imcntl 
may be obferved, that thofe who are moft equitable in their 
tranfa6kions, are alfo the moft diftinguifhed by their fellow- 
feeling with others, and the moft inclinable to excufe their par- 
iJonabie errors. Pardon is nothing more than an equitable de- 
cifion J that is, indulgence flowing from right reafon. The in- 
tellectual habits above deicribed, readinefs of apprehenllon^ 
juftnefs of fentiment, prudence, inteltigencc, or common fenfe, 
are all of them converfant about the fame objefts, and all of them 
confpire to the fame great end of making men behave well in 
the pradical concerns of life. Thefe concerns are all of them 
particular, depending on time and circumftances ; and the ha- 
hiis that have reference to them, muft therefore be different 

Qjl^2 from 
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BOOK from thofe which arc'converfaht about general and ; abftra(St 

•try ~ . ^ _«f'»» V. 

' ^. ^ truth. In pradical matters, prudence regulates and commands, 
fentiraent criticifes and approves, and intelligence, or common 
fenfe, operating on dbfervatioh and experience, fumiflies.' thofe 
fir ft principles, which are eq[ually eflential to the diie iele^ion 
of ends, and the proper adjuftnlent of means. As thefe firft 
principles fpring up in the mind, without teaching or reafoning, 
merely from obfervation and experience, they feem to be the 
gift of nature ; and juftnefs of fentiment, as well as the other 
virtues depending on them, feem alfo to be natural, and to be- 
long to men at a certain period of life, who feem then naturally 
to attain underftanding and fentiment ; whereas art, fcience, or 
wifdom, (as above explained,) never feem to grow up naturally, 
but always to be the work of application and ftudy. Common 
fenfe^ then, that is, intelledt operating on experience, being the 
• ' ultimate judge of whatever is praftically good, we ought to re- 

fytdi the opinions of old and prudent men, not lefs than demon* 
ftration itfelf ; becaufe they fee with the eye of experience, 
which alone can difcern right principles of condud. Such, 
then, is the nature of prudence in cohtradiftmdtion to that of 
wifdom ; virtues which are converfant about different objefts, 
and which refpedively belong to different faculties of the foul. 
Chap. \2. Doubts may arife in what re(pe£t thefe intelledual virtues 
— are ufeful ; for wifdom, as above explained, has not any refer- 
of the Intel, cnce to mutable and material things, and therefore feems not 
tu^ howto *^ ^^^t any tendency to promote human happinefs. Prudence, 
beettimatedt indeed, is converfant about worldly affairs; but wherein con- 
fifts its utility, fince it only deliberates concerning honourable, 
juft, and other anions conducive to happinefs, which a vir- 
tuous man has learned to pradife ? If virtue be a habit, how 

is 
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is it to be improved by the ' reflcdions of prudence ? Pcrfons BOOK 
poflefled of hfedth or 4lren^h would not be more ftrong or ^ ^ - [j 
more healthy,- though endowed 'with the fkill of phyficians 
and mafters of cxercifes. But prudence, it will be faid, though 
not neceflary for the practice, is ufeful to the acquifition of 
virtue. Is fkill in phyfic neceflary or ufeful to the acquifition 
of health? If this were the cafe, we ought, when fick, to 
ftudy phyfic, inftead of calling a phyfician. Befides thefe 
doubts, it is not eafy to determine the relative value of wifdom 
and prudence ; and why the latter, which is inferior in dignity, 
fliould prefcribe rules for the erercife of the former. Having 
propofed thefe difficulties, it is our duty, if poflible, to folve 
them.' Fiirft of all, wifdom and prudence, though they ter- . 
minated not in any diftindi and feparate end, would be things 
highly defirable in themfelves, fince*they are refpedtively the 
virtues of two mental faculties. " Bit they are produdive 
caufes of human happinefs, not indeed as phyfic is the caufe 
of health, but as health itfelf is the caufe of a healthy habit. 
The great bufinefs of human life is performed by the co-opera- 
tion of prudence with moral virtue. The latter makes us .- . ) 

purfue right ends ; and the former makes us employ fit means . , 

for attaining them. To that power of the foul, which difcovers 
Itfelf in the growth and nutrition of the body, no fuch fpontaneous ; 
funftiori belongs ; fince its operations are carried on altogether in- 
dependently of our own wills; and it is entirely befide, our 
power to accelerate or retard them. As to the doubt whetherpru- Their utility 
dence contributes to the pradlice of juft and honourable anions, it . 

will be beft folved by tracing thofe aliens to their real fouree. 
A6ls of, virtue, in general, may be performed by thofe who 
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tue difierent 
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properly fo 
called. 
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are not virtuous men, involuntarily, ignorantly, through fear 
of the law, or thr9ugh any other motive. which does not imply 
the habitual love of virtue, and the deliberate preference of it 
merely for its own fake. This habit^ then, makes our. ends 
right and good ; but how to attain thofe ends, is the work, not 
of moral virtue, but of another principle. There is a power of 
the mind, call it clevemefs, keennefs, or lagacity, of which the 
nature confifts in enabling us to accomplilh our purpofps ; and 
which, when the purpofes are good, is prsdfeworthy ; when 
they are bad, thisclevernefe changes its name, being juftly re- 
proached as villany. Prudence, though not the fame thing, 
(fmce a villain cannot be called prudent,) yet requires for its 
foundation this natural dexterity, which is determined to the 
fide of honour and propriety by habitual ads of virtue. For 
reafonings alone. cannot fupply corredt principles of conduft. ^ 
The ends beft to be purfued, appear fuch to good men only. 
Vice diftorts the judgment ; and even in men of naturally 
keen minds, produces the greateft practical errors : wherefore 
it is itnpoflible to be prudent without being morally virtuous. 

It is neceflary to fpeak farther of virtue ; for, as natural faga- 
city, though fimilar, is not the fame with prudence, fo natural 
virtue, though fimilar, is not the fame with virtue properly fo 
called. Our capacities and difpofitions are the work of nature ; 
and therefore, in fome fort, our morals are fo likewife; men 
being born with propenfities to juftice, temperance, and forti- 
tude. But this natural aptitude is not the virtue of which we 
are in queft. Strong natural propenfities, and ftriking dif- 
ferences of manners, appear in children, and even in wild 
beaftsj and this native vigour being unenlightened by reafon, 
' 8 has 
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hae a tttidetocy to^to much tnifeWef, \ikt the irrcgtriar modone . BOOK 



of giants when deprived oE thtkr eye-ilght. But when the in^ 
telle^ual eye opens, and afl^£t]:9n }s difdiplxned by reafon^ then 
that moral virtnd difplays itfelf ; which bdira the fkme relation 
to the natural, which prudence bears to that doubtful: quality 
ahove mentioned, which, though fonicwhat refeihbling it, is 
yet fpecificaUy different. As Virtue properly (o caUed implies 
prudence, fome haye rofolved all (he| virtiws 5nto modification^ 
of this intelle£tual excelletice. Sgcraltes did this ; f^yifig^ 
rightly, that none of the virtues could fubfift without pru- 
dence; which is nothing elfe than right reafon, (which all 
philofophers now add to the definition of virtue,) applied to 
the fubjedl of morsels ; but he erred in thinking that the whole 
of moral reftitude depended folely on the underjftanding, arid 
in calling the virtues fciences. Virtuous men, indeed, mull 
adi, not only according to right reafon, but with right reafon j 
that is, the right reafon which regulates their condufl:, muft be 
a principle in themfelves. The virtues then, though not 
fciences, cannot fubfift^ without that principle of reafon from 
which all the fciences fpring ; in other words, prudence is re- 
quifite for conftituting the chara£l:er of the truly good man. 
The queftion therefore may be anfwered, whether the virtues 
can exift feparately. It fliould feem that they may ; becaufe the 
fame perfon not being born with equal aptitude to them all, he 
may poffefs fome of them, though ftill deficient in others. 
This indeed is true with regard to the natural virtues j but with 
regard to thofe which conftitute the charafter of the truly good 
man, it is impoffible ; for none fuch- can be exercifed without 
prudence, and with this fmgle intelleftual excellence, all the moral 
virtues neceflarily co-exill j fince prudence not only fhews us 

how 
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BOOK how beft to obtain our ends, but always impjies that the ends 



VI. 



themfclves are good. . Yet prudence, extenfive and dignified as 
its fundion is, ought not to be preferred to wifdom, ^*hich ii , 
converfant aboub ftill higher fubjefts, and is the virtue.\o£;a.' 
nobler; faculty'.' Phyfic is not better than health; though k. 
prefcribes rules by which health may be attained''. To £st. 
prudence above wifdom, is the fame abfurdity as to fet policy 
above the Gods j bccaufe policy regulates the national religion, 
as well as all other public cbhcerns \ 

* Sec above, p. 285. ' . . 

y The art of pbyfic docs jiot make ufe of health, it only contrives how health may 
be pre&rved or reftored. It i$ for the fake of health, and therefore lefs valusMc. See 
above, p. 149. & feq. : i \ \ 

* The intclledual virtues ard troated of ttiore briefly in tbe hft chapters of the firft, 
and firft chapters of the fecond Bopk of the work intitled Magna Moralia ; and in 
Ac fifth Book of tbe Ethics to Eudemiis. 
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BOOK VII. 



INTRODUCTION. 



H 



AVI NO examined the virtues and vices, ftridlly fo called, BOOK: 
the author proceeds to habits which, though often con- 



founded with them, are yet eflentially different ; namely, felf- 
command, and its oppofite, incontinency ; heroic virtue, and its 
oppofite, beaftly depra^ty ; which fometimes fhews itfelf in 
favagenefs and ferocity, and fometimes in unnatural perverfions 
of the concupifcible appetites. There is not any fyftcm of 
Ethics that accounts fo fully and fo clearly for the important dif- 
tindion between weaknefs and wickednefs, as is done in this 
Seventh Book* 
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BOOK VIL 



ARGUMENT. 



f^ce.'—Weaknefs.^'^Ferodty.—'Self^ommandj and its contrary.^^ 
Unnatural depravities^ different from vices.^—Voluptuoufnefs more^ 
deteftable than irafcibility — Reafons of this. -^Intemperance and 
ittcontinency.'^^Tbeir difference. 

Vl/E now proceed, making a new divifion, to obferve, BOOK 
that in morals three things ought to be avoided ; vice, y - - ^ 
weaknefi, and ferocity: the oppofites to the two fir ft are ^^^P^ '• 
inanifeft, namely, virtue and felf-command ; and to the third, i^ JJJ^, 
we may fet in oppofition a virtue more than human, fomething J*^^^^*'"? 
heroic and divine, fuch as Homer makes Priam afcribe to Hedor; ed. 

<* And laft great Heftor, more than man divine. 
For fare he fecmed not of terreftrial line •." 

So that fhould we bdieve what is faid of the deification of 

illuftrious men, their pre-eminent worth might be properly 

oppofed to favagenefs and ferocity : for virtue belongs not to Ferocity, 

gods, any more than vice to beafts ; the excellencies of gods foes! ^^^'^ 

are above virtue, and the depravities of beafts are fpecifically 

different from vice. The Lacedaemonians, when they admire 

any one exceedingly, fay, " you are a divine man j" but as 

fuch men are feldom to be met with, fo beaflly depravities are 

feldom to be found in the human race ; they occur rarely, and 

chiefly 
* Iliad, b* xxlv. v. as}. & (cq. 
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BOOK chiefly among barbarians. They are fometimes produced by 
y 1' ,^ ^ difeafes or wounds ; and the excefles of human vice are re- 
proached as beaflly. But concerning fuch enormous depravi- 
ties, we fhall afterwards have occafion to fpeak ; and we have 
already confidered vice properly fo called. It remains there- 
fore that we now treat of incontinency and felf-command j which 
feem not to be entirely the fame with the habits of vice and 
virtue, nor yet altogether different from them. We fhall firft 
mention the prevailing opinions on this fubje£t, and next flate 
our own doubts : when diiBSculties are removed, and probabi- 
lities eflablifhed, the theory will be fufficiently corredl for all 
pradical purpofes. Firmaefs and felf-command appear then 
to be refpc£table and praifeworthy; habits j and their contraries, 
weaknefs and yielding foftnefs, appear to be^ in the fame pro- 
portion, both blameable and contemptible. The man of felf- 
command is fleady to the decifions of his reafon ; the weak 
man is eafily moved from them. The latter, knowing that his 
adtions are bad, yet commits them through paffion ; the former, 
knowing that his appetites are bad, yet reflrains them through 
reafon. Some confound felf-command with temperance, and 
the want of it with intemperance ; others think that thofe 
habits are widely different from each other. Prudence appears ta 
feme to be totally incompatible with the want of felf-command ; 
others think, that men, highly diflinguifhed by their prudence 
and abilities^ are often extremely deficient in this {^rticulsir. 
A man is faid to lofe the command of himfelf, and to be maf-- 
tered, not only by pleafure, but by anger, honour, and gain. 
Such are the prevailing opinions on this fubje<^:^ 

It 

^ The fubjeds treated In this Book are explained nearly in the fame words in the 
fixth book of the Ethics to £udcmus. 
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It feems difficult to explain how a man, who entertains juft B.O O K 
conceptions of things, fhould voluntarily refign his independ- 1 - - _r 
ence ; and how he who, as Socrates obferved, has fcience to Chap. 2. 
direiSt him, fhould allow himfelf to be domineered over by "~-^ 
inferior principles, and dragged in captivity like a flave. So- fd^-com-"^ 
crates, indeed, maintained, that this could not happen to him us^"ontraV 
who poffeffed real fcience, arid that none afted amifs but 
through ignorance only. But this opinion is manifeftly at 
variance with the phaenomena; for if paffion were caufed by 
ignorance, the ignorance ought to precede the paffion, which is 
plainly not the cafe ; for the man who errs through want of 
felf-command, only does fo when ftimulated by paffion j well 
knowing, before his paffion is excited, that the a(^ons to which 
it movea him are wrong* Some philofophers maintain that 
none can. err againft demonftrative knowledge, but that many 
daily err againft that which is only probable ; and that the love 
of pleafure, though it cannot prevail over fcience ftridly fo 
called, may yet be too ftrong for opinion. But if opinion Difficulties 
merely, that is a faint and wavering impreffion of truth, is thfe this quaKty. 
only power that makes refiftance to the ftrength of appetite, it 
is not wonderful that the latter fhould obtain the vidwy ; nor 
ought thdfe to be blamed, in whom the ftronger principle pre- 
vails. But this we find is not true ; for men are highly blamed 
for indulging their corrupt appetites. If neither fcience nor 
opinion can take part in thiis mental confli<5l, prudence remains 
as the only antagonift. But this is abfurd ; for the want of 
felf-command cannot fubfift in the fame mind with prudence ; 
a prudent man will not voluntarily commit bad anions ; and 
prudence, as we have above fhewn, is a practical principle, im- 
plying the exiftence of all other virtues ^. Self-command fup- 

pofes 
• Sec p. 303. 
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BOOK pofes the prefencc of flxong paffions, and thofe blameable either 



VII 



ip their nature or in their degree : if they were not blameable, 
they ought not to be refilled j and if they were not ftrong, 
there would be little praife in refilling them. Temperance, as 
above explained, is inconfillent with the prefence of any fuch 
paifions. Temperance and felf-command cannot therefore be- 
long to the fame charaden If felf-command implied an im- 
moveable adherence to every conclufion of the underftanding, 
it would, when this conclufion happened \o be falfe, be no- 
thing better than obllinacy; and if the imperfe£tion oppo- 
fite to felf-command confifled in eafily departing from certsun 
opinions or refolutions, it would fometimes be a very refpe^lable 
quality ; as in the cafe of Neoptolemus, who is reprefented ia 
Sophocles* tragedy as eafily departing from the refolution 
which he had taken, by the advice of Ulyfles, becaufe he could 
not bear to tell a lie ; and thofe who' having once yielded to 
the fedu&ions of fophillry, continue pertinacioully to adhere 
to them, are furely not commendable on that account Great 
weaknefs of refolution, when accompanied with great ftupidity, 
might fometimes be a virtue ; becaufe through extreme irrefo* 
lution, a man might be tempted to do diredly the reverfe of 
what he foolilhly intended. Befides, he who led a life of 
Toluptuoufnefs through deliberate choice, and on conviAion of 
its being the bell kind of life that he could purfue, would not 
be in a condition fo totally hopelefs, as he who followed the 
fame plan through want of felf-command, in dire^ oppofition 
to the dilates of his own reafon. The former having been 
corrupted by argument, might alfo, by argument, be reformed ; 
but the latter, refilling the perfuafion of his own mind, would 
be totally incurable ; and obnoxious to the proverb, 

«* Of drinking ftill, e'en when the water chok'd.*' 

8 Befides, 
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B^de8» wherein doea felfrcommand, and the weaknefs oppofite &0 O K 
to it, properly confift ; are the objects about v^hich thefe habits .; , - _' ^ 
are convexdaat, limited to a certain i:Iafs ? Such are the doubte 
of which we muft endeavour to find the probable folu- 
tion« 

We proceed firft to examine whether a man gives up the Chap. 3. 

command of himfelf knowingly; and, if fo, how that can 

happen : we ihall alfo inquire, whether felf-command) and the perfonsdefi. 
inability to reftrain our appetites, have a reference to all plea- command " 
fures and pains indiicriminatdy, or to certain definite kinds of fngiy"^^* 
them; and whether it belongs to the fame habit of mind to 
refift pleafure, and to encounter pain; with feveral other 
quefticHxs naturally connected with the prefent fpeculation. 
Does inability to reftrain our appetites appear in the improper 
pleafures that we purfue, or in the improper manner in which 
we purfue them, or in both thefe united ? Self-command, and its 
oppofite, incontinency, when taken in the ftrid):eft acceptation, 
have a reference to the fame things about which temperance 
and intemperance were, formerly proved to be cbnverfaht **; 
but the kind of relation which they bear to thefe things is ex- 
ceedingly different. The intemperate man obeys his appetites 
knowingly and deliberately, thinking that he ought always to 
follow the impulfe of prefent pleafure ; the man, merely weak 
and incontinent, alfo obeys his appetites, but without thinking 
that he is thereby ading the part which becomes him. Whe- 
ther the perceiv^ impropriety of his conduft be the refult of 
certain or only probable knowledge, makes not any material 
alteration ; fince fome opinions, as Heraclitus proves, hold as 
firm polTeifion of the mind, as if they were conclufions of 

fcience» 

* See above, p. 21S. £e feq« 
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BOOK fcience. But a man is faid to underftand, eStlier T^ben he 
adually exercifes this faculty, or when he is barely poffeffe^ of 
it. It is exceedingly difficult to conceive how he ihould ad 
againft his underftanding in the former cafe, though riot at all 
extraordinary that he fhould do fo in the latter. He may un- 
derftand both the general precept, and the particular ca£e to 
which it is applicable ; but if he does not adiually make the 
application, his knowledge will not avail him. In pra<ftical 
matters, there are general propofitions which, relate to the 
agent, and others which relate to the objeft of his adion ; and 
each of thefe have particular propofitions which naturally fall r 
under them. A man may be pofleffed erf the knowledge of all 
the general propofitions, and alfo of the knowledge of all the 
particular ones ; and yet, if there be any one of the latter, co^- . 
cerning which his underftanding does not, in the moment of 
adlion, exert its operation or energy, it is not wonderful that- he - 
fhould fall into the greateft pra£tical errprs. This, operation or 
energy is manifeftly fufpended in the cafe of perfoils afleep, ' 
drunk, or mad ; whofe condition nearly refembles that of men 
under the influence. of paffion. Anger and luft plainly alter 
the bodily frame, and fometimes produce madnefs# Such is the 
ftate of thofe unable to reftrain their appetites. . It is no proof . 
of the contrary, that fuchperfons talk reafonably j for fome mad- 
men will repeat the verfes and reafonings of Empedocles ; and 
boys may be taught to ftring together demonftrations, although 
they know not what they fay ; for to appropriate truth to our- 
felves', it muft be rendered congenial to the mind ; which is 
the work of time. Such perfons no more underftand the con- 
clufions which they pronounce, than comedians feel the paf- 
fions which they fidtitioufly exhibit. There is alfo a philofo- 

phical 
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phical caufe rcfulting from the phyfical nature of man, which BOOK 



may explain why he often through paffion ads contrary to the 
dilates of his underftanding. In all pra&ical morality, there is to 
be confidered, betides the general precept or propofition, alfo the 
particular one, which refults from a perception of fenfe. When 
thefe two propositions coalefce, there is not merely an aflent of 
the mind, but in pradical matters, adion muft immediately and 
ncccflarily enfuc. Thus, if the general propofition be, " fweet 
things ought to be tailed ;" and the particular, " this before me 
is fweet ;'* it is neceflaiy that, unlefs reftrained by feme ob- 
ftacle or argument, I ihould immediately tafte what is before me. 
Although the mind, therefore, may have the knowledge of 
fome general propofition which ought to prevent tailing, yet, 
if appetite confpires with the two propofitions above mentioned^ 
appetite will^ in thpfe deilitute of felf-command, be indulged, 
in oppofition to right reafon ; and thefe propofitions will be 
alleged by them in excufe for their infirmity. They will appear 
therefore to sl&, licentiouily on argument ; but, in fad, argu- 
ment is not in itfelf contrary to right reafon, but only by way 
of acceffion or appendage to appetite, which has the power of 
moving and changing the whole frame of the body, and thereby 
diftorting the intelledis. Beails, therefore^ cannot be blamed, 
for this want of felf-command, becaufe they have pot any 
perception of general precepts, their higheil powers confifling 
in imagination and memory. How men enflaved by their 
appetites refume the ^xercife of their underilandings, needs not 
here be explained; this change has nothing in it peculiar; 
fince it entirely refembles what happens to all mankind when 
diey awake from ileep, or to drunkards when they recover 
£rom a fit of intoxication ; fubjed^s which belpng to the pro- 
v^u !• s 8 vince 
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BOOK ▼ince of the phyflologift. Socrates then faid true^ that fciencc, 
properly fo called, could not be overcome by appetite, which 
only difturbs our perception of particular and pradical truths 

Whether incontinency be a fpecific imperfedion, denoting, 
without any addition to it, infirmities of a peculiar land, comes 
next to be inquired It is manifeftly converfant about pleafuies 
and pains ; and as pleafures are either neceflfary, namely, fuch 
as are eflential to the health of the body and the prefervation of 
the fpecies ; or though not neceflary, yet in themfelves eligiUe, 
fuch as vidory, honour, wealth, and fuch other external advan* 
^tages, it is to be remarked thayVre do not call thofe incontinent 
who are too eafily maftered by the latter pleafures, and who 
are inclined to indulge them in a degree not warranted by 
right reafon, without adding the particular caufe or objeA 
lirhich overfets them, fuch as gain, honour, anger. They are 
incontinent, that is wanting in felf-command, not ftmply and 
abfolutely, but as to gain, honour, anger ; and the definition of 
incontinency in general no more applies to them, than the 
general definition of a man to an Olympic vidior.. It is doubt- 
lefs an imperfedion in a man's charader that he is aduated by 
too eager a defire of honour or of wealth ; but incontinency, 
taken abfolutely, is blamed, not merely as an imperfedion, but 
either as general depravity, or at leaft as a particiilar vice ; 
which ccnfifts^in purfuing with too much eagemefs the plear 
fures of the tafte and touch ; or in avoiding, foftly and weakly, 
the pains originating in thofe fenfes, cold and heat, hunger and 
thirft, Contincncy and incontinency, taken fimply and ftriGIy, 
are converfjmt therefore about prectfely the fame objeds with 
temperance and intemperance ; though the relation which they 
bear to thofe objedslie extremely differentt The intemperate 
5 man 
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man purfues pleafure willfully aad deliberately^ thibkiog k BOOK 
always the proper object of his preference ; wherefore his in-* 
temperance is more odious m proportion to the debility of his 
deiires ; for what exceflies might he be expeded to commit/ were 
he ftimulated by the warmth of youthful paiTions ? Defires and 
pleafures, as we have already explained, are either natural, (of 
which fome are even highly refpedable and honourable,) or 
unnatural ; or thirdly, they hold an intermediate rank, being na^ 
tural under certain conditions, and unnatural under others ; in 
which laft clafs we may place the defires of gain, glory, or 
vidory. Defires of the firft add laft kind do not fubje£t thoie 
who gratify them to blame, provided they do not indulge them 
to excels ; fo-that thofe who delight in their own honours and 
advantage, or in the honour and advantage of their parents or 
children, and take proper means to promote obje6:s naturally 
fo dear to them, are juftly refpeded on this account ; akhoujgh 
even here, extremes are dangerous ; as was exemplified in the 
cafe of Niob6, whofe pride in her children made her contend 
with the gods ; and in that of Satyrus, fumamed Philopater, 
whofe zeal for the honour of his father proceeded to the extra-" 
vagance of foll;^. But fuch defires, being highly natural Iq 
themfelves, have nothing in them of wickednefs or turpitude, 
only their excefles being hmtful or ufelefs, ought to be care« 
fully avoided. In indulging fuch defires beyond the limits 
prefcribed by right reafon, we are indeed guilty of an error 
which ought to be fhunned, but which is not culpable, like that 
want of felf-command, properly called incontinence. Thefc 
errors bearing fome analogy to each other, fall under the com- 
mon denomination of weaknefs j but that word, when applied 
to the one, does not mean the fame thing, as when it is applied 

s s 2 to 
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Chap. 5* 

Unnatural 
depravities, 
their differ- 
ence from 
Ticcfr 



to the Other, any more than the epithet bad, appUed to a player 
or a phyfician, means the fame thing, as when it is applied to a 
man. Self-command then, and its oppofite weaknefles, are con- 
verfant about the fame fubjefts with temperance and intem- 
perance. When the words are applied to other fubjefts, they 
are extended by way of fimile beyond their ftri£t accepta- 
tion, and therefore other words muft be added to them in order 
clearly to exprefe our meaning. To foy fiinply that a man ia 
wanting in felf-command, denotes that he is liable to be over- 
come by the feduftions of fenfiial pleafure, but does not imme- 
diately fuggeft to tts that he is liable to be overcome by anger, 
honour, or gain. 

Some things naturally pleafe all animals ; others are naturally 
pleafant only to certain tribes ; and a third clafs, though not con- 
genial to any fpecies of animals in their found and natural flate, 
are yet agreeable to fome individuals of the fpecies, either 
through certain bodily defeats, through perverfe habits, or 
through pravity of nature. From this laffi kind refult the 
fierce and beaftly propenfities incident to fome individuals of 
the human fpecies ; witnefs that favage female who delighted m 
tearing to pieces women with child, and in devouring their 
young i and thofe barbarians around Pontus, who feaft, fome of 
them on raw, others on human flefli, and who make mutual 
prefents of their children to eke out their horrid entertain- 
ments J witnefs alfo the fhocking ftories told of the tyrant Pha- 
laris. Thefe are beaftly depravities, and others, not lefs 
abominable, are fometimes produced through difeafes and mad- 
nefs, as was exemplified in that wretch who facrificed and eat 
bis mother ; and in the flave who killed his companion that he 
might devour his liver. Some perfons, through difeafe or 

cuftom, 
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cuftom, delight in plucking out their hair, biting off their nails, BOOK 
. or in eating coals or earth. In nearly the fame clafs we may 
place paederafty^ Such depravities, whether originating in na- 
tural corruption, cuftom, or malady y. exceed the limits of vice,, 
and cannot be reproached with epithets charadleriftic of merdy* 
human pravity, except by way of metaphor or fimilitude. 
Thus he who fhould fear even the buzzing of a fly, would be 
degraded by cowardice more than human, and' brutifh. A man 
was affli^ed with a malady which made him tremble at the 
fight of a cat ; and there are fome nations of diftaat barbarians^ 
who have fo little ufe of their reafon, and who are fo completely 
guided' by their fenfations, that they are fcarcely diftinguifhable 
from brutes* Madnefs, epilepfy, and other difeafes alfo fubjedt 
thofe affli£ted by them to ftrattge perverfities of defire ; and from 
the fame fource of rational^ nature vitiated and changed, either 
by malady or cuftom, we fee fpring thofe excefTes of foUyv 
cowardice, intemperance, and favagenefs^ which tranfcend the 
boundaries of merely human wickednefs. We may fuppofe a 
man flimulated by brutal appetites^ and yet reftraining them ; 
Phalaris for inftance, reftraining his defire to eat a boy, or to 
abufe him as the inilrument of an abfurd venereal pleafiire ; and 
it may happen on the other hand,^ that a monfler in a human 
ihape may not only feel fuch propenfities^ but waat felf-com^ 
mand to reftrain them. In fpeaking of men, fuch abominations 
cannot be called vices fimply and properly ; they are fomething 
worfe : depravities originating in difeafe or brutifhnefs, not 
ipringing from the improper indulgence of natural appetite. It 
18 manifeft then^ that felf-command and weak^iefs^ continency 
and incontinency, are converfant about the fame fiibjefts with 
temperance and intemperance, and that there is another fpecies 

of 
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BOOK of condtiencyy fo called metaphorically^ though conyeriknt about 

i_^^-_l diflferent objeas. 

Chap. 6. Incondnency of anger appears a leflcr deformity than tncon- 
*"~* tinency as to pleafure. The reafons of thb are, that auger 

voluptuouf- ieems to liften to reafbn, though it does not hear it difttn^Iy ; 

S^aMe'* like officious fcrvants, who before they have received their 

Aan irafcU orders fully are in too great a hurry to execute them, and there- 
fore often do it amifs ; and dogs which bark at the leaft noife, 
before they know whether it proceeds from a friend or an 
eaelny« In the fame manner anger, without waiting for rea- 
fon's laft commands, is precipitated through the warmth and 
quickneft of its nature, into over-hafty a&s of inconfiderate 
vengeance; concluding, at every real or fiqppofed infult, that the 
author <^ it is worthy of indignation and puniflxment* The 
conclufions of anger are indeed often erroneous i but fenfuality, 
widiOut ftopping to draw any conclufions at all, at the firft 
profpe^ of pleafure, rufhes to enjoyment ; it is therefore the 
more degrading impeife£lion of the two, fince the fenfualift 
yields to mere appetite, whereas die angry man is led aftray by 
the appearance, at leaft, of reafon. ' Befides this, it is to be ob« 
ferved, that all our faults feem to be more or lefs entitled to in* 
duigence and pardon, in proportion as they are more or lefs na- 
tural, or more or lefs common. But trani^orts of anger are far 
more natural than excefles in criminal pleafure : the former 
feem to be congenial to fome races of men ; as in the ftunily 
of him who apologized for beating his father by faying, that he 
beat my grandfather, and my grandfather, the father before 
him ; and this little boy, pointing to lus fon, will beat me when 
he is able j the fault runs in our blood. Another, when dragged 
by his fon to the door, defired him to ftqp theri^ becaufe he had 

only 
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only draped hts own father thhhei. Anger befides is open BOOK 
and undefigning ; but the paffion of voluptuoufneft is artful, 
and therefore unjufi The ceftus of Venus is pregnant with 
wiles* 

«* In this was every art and every charm 
Tp win the wifeft and the coldcft warm ; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire. 
The kind deceit» die ftill reviving fire^ 
Perfvafive fpeech and more perfiiafive fighs^ 
Silenoe chat (poke, and eloquence of eyes*.'' 

The incontinency of voluptuoufnefs is therefore worfe than that 
of anger ; fince it more neasly approaches to deliberate wicked- 
nefs. It may be obferved to the fame purpofe, that no perfon 
afflided with pain is addided to infolence ; for infults are com*- 
mttted with pleafure, but anger is always accompanied with 
pain; wherefore infolence, which is of all things the moft 
provoking, is incompatible with anger. The different kinds 
of incontinency have now been fufEciently explained, the hu- 
man, the brutifh, and that originating in difeafes; the firft 
kind only is converfant about the fame objefts with the vice of 
intemperance j a thing never afcribed to brutes, except meta- 
phorically, or comparatively ; when any clafs of animals is 
remarked as peculiarly obnoxious for its luft, voracity, or mif- 
chief. For brutes, being incapable of deliberation and eleftion, 
cannot be deformed by vice, ftridly fo called ; their ferocity, 
ho^ formidable foever it may be, is a lefs evil than human 
vice ; fince they are deftitute of that beft principle of man, 
which, by corruption, becomes the worft ; and bad effedls 
flowing from a principle, are thereby rendered more dangerous. 

A bad 
• Iliad, XIV. V. H7- & feq. 
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BOOK A bad man is capable of doing ten tHoufand times more mif«- 
^_ ^^^: y chief than a beaft. • 

CJhap.y. With refped to the pleafures and pains of the touch and 
tafte, which it falls within the province of temperance to rcgu-' 
late, we may be fo conftituted as either to conquer thofe by 
which the greater part of mankind* arc fubdued, or to be con- 
quered by thofe over which the greater part are victorious. 
The terms, felf-command, or coatinency, and its oppolite, 
incontinency, are moft prx>perly applied in fpeaking of plea- 
fures ; the terms, firmnefs tod foftnefe are tefpeftively moft 
applicable to thofe who ihew more than an ordinary ftrength 
of mind in refifting pain, or more than an ordinary weaknefs 
in yielding to this adverfary. The greater proportion of man- 
kind float between the oppofite extremes of firmnefs and 
foftnefs, continency and incontinency ; verging, however^ 
for the moft part, rather to the imperfeftions of incontinency 
and fofiinefs. Since fome pleafures. are altogether unnecefTary^ 
and of ^hefe which are neceffary, the exceffes are carefully to be 
ihunned, he who purfues unneceflary or immoderate pleafures, 
with deliberate eledtion, and merely for their own fake, is 
guilty of intemperance ; a vice the more incurable, becaufe 
thofe who harbour it are not liable to repentance. The vice 
oppofite to intemperance confifts in rejeding, through infen- 
fibility, even neceflary or commendable pleafures ; the virtue 
of temperance lies in the middle between thefe blameable ex- 
trfemes. With regard to bodily pains, a man may fly from 
and avoid, even thofe which ought to be encountered, either 
through deliberate clcdion, or through mere weaknefs and 
infirmity of ftature j and as one perfon is led captive by plea- 

«. iure, another maj be overcome by the painful irritation of 

defire. 
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ilefire. Bad aftions are aggravated, whea they are committed BOOK 
without impulfe from any violent paffion. To ftrike in angcr^ 
is an extenuation of the aflault; and, in like manner, bafe 
actions, done without temptation, are rendered ftill bafer ; for, 
in what fhameful excefles would he who commits them be 
likely to indulge, were he ftimulated by fierce defires and 
headftrong appetites ? Intemperance, then, properly fo called, 
is more odious than that weaknefs which we have called incon- 
tinency ; and continency, which enables us to conquer plea- 
fures is preferable to that refilling firmnefs, which merely * pre- 
vents us from being fubdued by pain, Softnefs, or effeminacy, 
confifts in yielding to flight pains ; and is illuftrated in him 
who trails his flowing garments on the ground, rather than 
fubmit to the uneafmefs of tucking them up ; thus exhibiting, 
without neceflSty, a picture of difeafe and infirmity, and think- 
ing that there is no mifery in refembling the miferable. That 
a man fliould be overcome by great pleafures or great pains, is 
not a matter of wonder; and his defeat is entitled to pardon, 
provided his rcfiftance has been vigorous ; as is exemplified in 
th« Philo£tetes of Theodedles, when bit by the fnake, and in 
the character of Cercyon in Cercinus' play of Alope. The 
burfts of agonifing pain are as natural on fuch occafions as 
thofe of laughter, when long and earheflly fuppreffed; an 
inftance of which was feen in Zenophantus. But a man is 
truly contemptible, when he foftly yields to flight and incon- 
fiderable fufferings, unlefs this happens through difeafe, or 
through fome natural infirmity in his race. In the kings of 
Perfia, effeminacy is hereditary ; and manly firmnefs is not ex- 
pefted in women. A playful charader is more allied to foftncfs 
than to intemperance ; for playfulnefs is the repofe and relax- 
VOL. I. , T T ation 
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BOOK ation of the * mind. The want of felf-command originates, 
\ ' ■ either in rafhnefs or in debility. Weak men deliberate, but 
want ftrength of mind to perfcvere- in their refolutioiis ; rafh 
men are hurried away by paffion, without deliberating at alU 
Our own preparations and exertions have great power even 
over our bodily feelings ; a man may accuftom himfelf to bear 
tickling without fuffering the uneafy fenfation which it excites j 
and, in the fame manner, by calling up pains and pleafures to 
the mind, by rendering them objects of perception and ex- 
amination, and moderating by reafon the affedtions which 
they naturally ftir up in us, we may acquire the power of 
relifting and conquering thofe formidable enemies, whenever 
we are obliged actually to contend with them in real life.. 
Men of quick tempers, and thofe difordered by melancholy, are 
peculiarly deficient in felf-command ; ' the former, through their 
mobility j and the latter, through that vehemence and impe- 
tuofity which renders them flavea to their fancies, how wild 
focver they may be» 

Chap 8. ^^ ^^^ ^^ properly intemperate, i$ not given to repentance i 
becaufe, acting yrith deliberate election, he remains firm in hi9 
perverfe purpofes^ He, on the other hand, who fees the right 
path, but^ through weaknefs of character, does not purfue it,, 
is liable to repent of his mifcondud. His faults therefore are 
curable'; and the mental malady under which he labours,, 
reiembles rather the qpilepfy, which comes by fits, than the 
confumption or dropfy, which are unremitting and continual* 
His weaknefs, indeed, is fpecifically xlifierent from vice ; for 
the latter can conceal itfelf, and even aflume the maik of virtue ;. 

but 

' Ariflode (ays, *^ contrary to what was ftated in our doubts •/* he doubted how % 
man who knowingly erred,GOuld ever be cured of his errors. See above^ p. 3 li.. 
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but the former is always undifguifed and open. This infirmity BOOK 
of nature is the lefs inexcufable in proportion to the ftrength of 
paffion, and the total abfence of reflection ; and the perfons 
difgraced by it referable thofe who are fpeedily intoxicated and 
overcome by fuch a fmall quantity of wine, as would produce 
no perceptible eflfefts on ordinary conflitutions. Yet mere 
weaknefs of character is attended with as bad confequences as 
vice itfelf ; and is chargeable with the reproach which Demo- 
docus made to the Milefians, that though they were not 
a ftupid people, yet they a£ted ftupidly. In like manner, the 
weak man a£ts vicioufly ; but does not, like the intemperate 
man, give a deliberate preference to vice. His mind, 
therefore, is ftill open to perfuafion, and his life capable of 
reformation, fince his charader is not fo totally depraved 
as to make vice his end and aim. In the affairs of life, this 
end and aim forms a prad^ical principle, which cannot be 
taught any more than the axioms and poftulates of geome- 
try; and the perception of which refults entirely from virtue, 
either natural or acquired. The temperate man purfues right 
ends, from which he feels no inclination to deviate; the 
charadler of the intemperate man is diredkly the reverfe. Be- 
tween thefe two, an intermediate place is held by him, who is 
hurried into bad actions by the impetuous ftrength of paflion ; 
but whofe mind is not fo totally vitiated as to make the grati- 
fication of fenfual appetites the deliberate obje£t of his purfuit. 
Perfons of this defcription do bad adions j but as the principle 
of adion itfelf, which is the main thing, ftill remains found, 
their condition is not hopelefs. They are indeed better than 
thofe who arc intemperate on principle ; but ftill they are the 
objeds of great difapprobation ; whereas thofe who, though 

T T a liable 
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BOOK liable to be moved by corrupt defires, have yet fufficieivt ftrengtfe 
^ ^^1 _f of mind to reftrain and curb them, are held praifeworthy ; not- 
withftanding their charaders fall far fhort of that perfect tem- 
perance, with which no improper defire ia compatible. 
Chap. 9. That firmnefs of mind called continency, implies a refolute- 

-^.r adherence to right opinions in oppofition- to the fedudtions of" 

between in- appetite; it is totsiUy different from obftinacy, which often 
and intern- yields to paffion, but perverfely refills the dilates of reafon, 
thJTbctween Obftinacy bears the fame anilogy to true firmnefs, that prodi- 
^"uT^^r"^ gality bears to liberality; and rafhnefs to courage. It is infe- , 
parably conne<Sbed with felf-conceit, ignorance, and clownifhnefs. 
An obftin'ate man takes pleafure in refitting convidion ; vic- 
tory, not truth, is his aim ; and, as if his opinions were laws, 
he is mortified and provoked by their rejeftion or reverfal. 
His charadler, therefore, fo far from implying firmnefs and 
felf-command, is rather a-kin to incontinency ; fince he is di- 
verted from propriety of thought and action, by the allure^ . 
ments of falfe pleafure. A man may want ftedfaftnefs in 
his purpofes, without being chargeable with incontinency or 
weaknefs. Of this we have an example in the charader of 
Neoptolemus ia Sophocles* Philodetes. Pleafure made that 
young hero change his refolution ; but an honourable pleafure,. 
the love of truth, after he had been perfuaded by Ulyfles ta 
confent to be made an accomplice in falfehood; for inconti- 
nency and intemperance do not originate in pleafure fimply 
and abfolutely, but in that kind of fenfual pleafure which ia^ 
blameable and bafe. Men, as we have faid before, may be 
diverted from propriety of condudit by being too little, as well 
as by being too much afiefted by bodily pleafures. Both ex- 
tiemes are bad j but as the former is obferved in few perfons,. 

and 
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and on few occafions, it is not diftinguiflied by a nam^ ; and BOOK 

the praifeworthy habit of continency is contrafted with that ^ _ _ ^ 

. blameable difpofition which confifts in being too ftrongly 

afFedled with the defire of fenfual gratifications. Temperance 

and felf-commarid are in common difcourfe often confounded, 

from the refemblance which they bear to each other j but the 

man deferving the praife of true temperance is above felf- 

command, becaufe his charadler is fuch, that he could not 

derive any enjoyment from bafe or blameable pleafures. The 

man endowed with continency or felf-command, refifts, indeed^ 

and overcomes fuch pleafures ; but- ftill to him they feem to be 

pleafures, and he occafionally feels an inclination to enjoy 

them. In like manner, intemperance and incontinency arc 

often confounded^ for both lead to the fame voluptuous kind 

of life ; but the former prefers pleafure on principle ; the latter 

purfues it againft principle. 

Men deficient in felf-command may have clevernefs but Chap. 16^ 

cannot have prudence; which latter is a praftical principle, "~^ 
1. 11. 1 i_ 1. ji. Additional 

implymg not only that we know, but that we do, what is proofs ihcrc^ 

right. In reference to the underftanding, wit or clevernefs ^^' 

are nearly the fame with prudence ; but in reference to the 

will they are very different from it, becaufe prudence always 

implies a reditude of moral eledion ; it is therefore abfolutely 

incompatible with tlie dominion of vicious paffions^ How 

fuch paffions ftiould be indulged knowingly, has been explained 

by fhewing that the knowledge of thofe who indulge in them, 

is confined to mere fpeculations which are not applied; that it 

IS knowledge not roufed to energy, but lying in a fluggifli 

ftate of mere capacity, like the knowledge of perfons afleep or 

intoxicated. The incontinent man is only wicked by halves, 

becaufe 
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BOOK becaufe he is not wicked on principle ; as he afks without de« 
^ _ J fign, he is not chargeable with injuftice. He either does not 
deliberate at all; or if he deliberates, is like a ftate which has 
good laws, but does not obey them; as Anaxandrides re- 
proached the Athenians, 

*« The ftate confults how to make void the law." 

The real profligate, on the other hand, obeys laws, and thofc 
bad ones. A man is praifed for felf-command, when he excels 
moft others in that habit ; he is blamed for incontinency, when 
he yields to temptations, to which moft men are fuperior. The 
incontinency of thofc who deliberate rightly, but have not 
firmnefs to perfift in their refolutions, is mo^e curable than that 
originating in melancholy ; which, through its quicknefs and 
vehemence, impels thofe aflfeded by it to a£t without deli- 
beration ; and an incontinency depending on cuftiom, is more 
curable than that which fprings from nature. For cuftom is 
more moveable than nature, fmce the difficulty of changing the 
former, depends on its refemblance to the latter. — ^As the Poet 
Euenus fays, 

^* Habits by long continued care imprcft. 
Are ftrong as nature in the human breaft/' 

Let this much fuffice for a defcription of the habits of conti- 
nency and firmnefs on the one hand ; of incontinency and 
foftnefs on the other; and on the relations which thofc habits 
bear to each other*. 

* The four chapters which follow in the original of this work, are mere tranfcripts 
from the Sixth Book of the Ethics to Eudemus ; they treat of pleafure ; a fubjciSt more 
fullf and more philofophically explained in the Tenth Book of the Ethics to Nicoma- 
cbus i of which the readec will find the tranflation in its proper place. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS VIII. AND IX. 

IN thefe Books Ariftotle treats of friendfhip^ a fubje^l, he ob- BOOK 
ferves, intimately conneded with morals ; " fince fxiendfhip, ^ Y^j* 
if not a particular virtue, at leaft fliines moft confpicuoufly in 
the virtuous." He explains the nature of friendfhip, and re* 
folves the doubts concerning it. He divides it into different 
kinds, according to the principles in which it originates, and 
ihews how the beft kind of firiendfibip may he acquired, main* 
tained, and uninterruptedly enjoyed. Friendfhips differ, not 
only according to the fources from which they fpring, but ac- 
cording to the condition of the perfons by whom they are culti- 
vated. Our author examines the friendfhips between equals^ 
and the fnendfhips of inferiors with the great ; he explains the 
relations which friendfhip bears to juftice, and how both are 
modified by political inflitutions. The rules of friendfhip are 
far lefs precife than thofe of juflice, becaufe the fubjeft to which 
they apply is far lefs definite ; fcarcely any two cafes being 
exa£kly alike. The author explains what is meant by loving 
our friends as ourfelves, and wherein true felf-love confifls, in 
oppofition to blameable felfifhnefs. He expatiates on the ex* 

II quifitc 
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BOOK quifite delight of virtuous friendfhip, like a man who (as ap- 
pears from the hiftory of his life) had warmly felt its charms. 
The whole treatife, indeed, comprifed in the following two 
Books, is diftinguifhed by juft fentiment as much as by folid 
argument ; it is equally full and perfpicuous, reje£ting paradox, 
difdaining declamation, and fhewing, by an illuftrious example, 
how an important moral fubjed; may be unfolded with fcienti** 
fie accuracy, and impreiTed with pra^ical energy. 
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BOOK VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Utility and beauty of friend/hip. — Siualities by which it is gene- |/< 

rated. — Three kinds of friend/hip. — Tbefe kinds compared. — 
CharaSers mojl fufceptihle (ffriend/hip. — Unequal friend/hips.--^ 
Their limits. — Friend/hips founded on propinquity* 

XTC7E proceed next to trcistt of friendfhip, which is eithbr a pair- BOOK 
ticular virtue, or which at Icatft ihines mofl: conlpicutju/ly . X^-'_| 
in the virtuous. It is alfo mbft efibntial to the enjoyment of Chap. i. 
life, for without friends no one would chobfe to iivci though' tt^T^"" . 
pofieiTed of all other advantages \ The ribh and jioweifiil* beauty of 
fiand moft in need of friends, without whom' their pf ofperit^ ^' 

could neither be ptefervdd nor enjoyed j for wherein confifls th6 
pre-emintoce of power and' wealth, biit in the pleafures of be« 
neficeiice, which is moft* laiidably exercifed towards fHfendS?' 
And how could this pfecarioiia pre-eminence be maintaitiefd 
without thfe fteady affiftance- of friendly adherents? In poverty 
and other diftrefles, friendihip feems our beft^ or i^faer our fole, 
refuge. It is neceflary in yoiith as^the prefervktive dgaitift ir- 

r^arable 

* S! quisirf coelamadfcendiAt) naturatfique mu^i, et pulchritudinem tiderum 
perfpexiflety infuavem illam adininUionem» ice. ^ Toaibend to heaven, and behold the 
nature of the univerTe, and tBe beauty of the ftars, would afibrd an admiration barren 
of delii^t/ unleii wb' had foirie one With wb^om we oirght talk of thofe wonders." 
Cicero de AmTdtia, c. 23. Cicero's Tresttife 01^ Friend(hip abounds With fparlding: 
paflages : he has often expanded and embelliflied Ariftotte*8 reniirl3 ; but confidered 
as a philofophical work, it neither (hews that deep inflght into human nature, nor talc^ 
that comprehenfive view of the fubjed), which form the prmcipal nierit of the Greek 
origihal. 

VOL. I. V XS 
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BOOK reparable errors ; it is neceffary in old age, as the confolatioa 



VIII. 



amidft unavoidable infirmities ; it is neceflaryin the vigour of 
manhood, as the beft auxiliary in the execution of illuftrioua 
enterprifes, both fharpening our thoughts and animating our 
exertions. 

*^ By mutual confidence and mutual aid^ 
Great deeds arc done and great difcovcries made r 
The wife new prudence from the wife acquire. 
And one brave hero fans anothcr^s fi^c^" 

Friendfhip is implanted by nature in parents towards^ their ' 
children, as appears manifeftly, not only in the human race, but 
in the various tribes of birds, and in mod animals ; it prevails 
alfo among thofe of the fame clafs or family, but chiefly among 
men j whence philanthropy is fo often the juft fubjeA of praife^ 
During long and dreary journies, in every man the traveller 
meets, he beholds the face of a friend ; fuch congenial fym- 
pathy fubfifts among the human race ! Friendfliip holds man- 
kind together in communities and cities ; and lawgivers ftudy 
more earneftly how to promote friendfhip than how to main- 
tdln even juftice itfelf ; for concord, which is a-kin to friendfliip, 
is the perpetual aim of all wife legiflation, which unceafingly 
ftrives to extirpate the feeds of diflTenfion and fedition, as of all 
things the moft hoftile to its views. When concord ripens into 
friendftxip, the rules of juftice are fuperfluous, but juftice with- 
. out friendfliip is infufficient for happinefs ; and the moft per- 
fect and moft comprehenftve juftice is that which moft refem-^ 
bles friendfliip in its operations and effects. Friendfliip unites 
^ beauty with utility, it is not only neceflary but ornamental ; 
we praife it as a virtue ; we defire it as adding luftre to our 

charaders ; 
* Iliad, X. V. 265. & feq. 
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cTiaraders ; and to be a good fnend feems to many fynonymous BOOK 

^ith being a good man. Yet various doubts may be ftarted y - -' ^ 

concerning the nature of friendfliip. Some think that it refults ^^^^^ ^"" 

from fimilarity of charafter and purfuits, and cite the vulgar nature of 

proverb, ** that fowls of a feather flock together.'* Others ^^^ ^* 
maintain that this fimilarity more naturally begets emulation 
and hatred ; quoting from Hefiod, 

" Potters hate potters ; bards quarrel with bards." 

They feek the principles of friendfhip in the high philofophy 
€f nature, faying either with Euripides, 

^^ The parched earth longs for refrclhing fhowers ; 
The (kics, heavy with rain, feck te unload 
Their weight of waters on the folid earth." 

•or with Heraclitus, " that each nature requires and fceks its 
counterpart :" thus the beft harmony refults from differences, and 
thus all things proceed from contrary elements. Other philo- 
fophers, particularly Empedocles, affert dire£tly the reverfe, 
^* th?it like draws to like,'* The confideration of thefe phyfi- 
cal difficulties we at prefent omit, becaufe they are befide the 
purpofe of this difcourfe, which is confined to the examination 
' of fuch queflions only as have a reference to life and manners ; as 
whether friendfhip can fubfifl among all forts of perfons, or only 
among the virtuous ; whether there are various kinds of friend- 
fhip fpecifically different ; for thofe who think there is but one 
kind, becaufe friendfhip admits of jdifferent degrees of warmth 
and intenfity, trufl to a fallacious proof, iince other general 
terms as well as friendfhip comprehend divifions of things 
fpecifically different from each other, and yet partaking more or 
ids, in a flrcnger or weaker degree, of the charaderiflic quality 

r V 2 which 
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BOOK which the general term denote^. But pf this (vbjejSt yft hav^ 

^ ^ — j'_j formerly treated ^ 

Chap, ^r '^^ iHuftrate the. nature of friendships we muft examine what 

-— are the qualities by which it is excited or produced. Whatever 

objeas of is an c^bjeft of our friendfhip, mi^ft promote cither pnr good, 

orlhe'^uali- ^^^ pleafure, or our utility ; and as utUity is deferable merely 

tics by which as the caufe of what is either eood or pleafant, the caufes of 
It IS pro- i ^ ' ^ "**• **' 

duced. friendfhip ultimately refolye themfelves into goodnefs and plea* 

fure ; confidered, not abfolutely in themfelves, but in reference 
to the perfoQ in whom the fnendfliip i& generated ; whether* 
that perfon has juft notions of what is good and pleafant^ or 
takesth ofe for real goods, which are only aj^arent. The qua- 
lities by which friendlhip is excited are not, when abftradedly 
confidered, able to prpduce this amiable difpofitjon ; fof that whicB 
is an objed of fnendfliip ia loved on its own account ; and it is 
- neceffary that between friends there fhould fubfift a reciprocity 
of afFeAion. Things inanimate therefore cannot be the object 
of friendfliip. ' A drunkard indeed loves wine ; but it would be 
ridiculous to fay that he defires its good, although he indeed 
wiflies for its £afety, that he himfelf may drink it» Mere good- 
will may fubfift on one fide, without meeting a return j and 
perfons who have not any opportunity of being acquainted, may 
mutually bear to each other much good- will ; but friendibip 
not only implies a reciprocity of afie&ion, but requires that 
this reciprocity fliould be known to both parties. 
Chap. 3. Friendfliip may be diftinguiflied into three kinds, according 

; to the three qualities by which it is produced ; and in each af 

of friendlhip. the three there muft be a known reciprocity of affedion de- 
pending on the caufe in which the friendfliip originates. Whett 
this caufe is utility, men love each other as long as mutual ad- 
vantage 
* See Analyfis, p. 65. & feq. 
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v^tage rcfuk« from their friendfliip : a fimilar obfenration is BOOK 



applicable wh^i their aff«£kion ia founded on pleafure. Neithet 
the utility nor the pleafure which any man afibrds^ conftitute an 
efllential and unalterable part of hia charader ; and when on ac- 
count of thofe circumftances he himfelf becomes an objeA pf 
friendfhip, he is fo, merely by way of acceflion or appendage to 
qualities not infeparably connected with Iiim, and which being 
adijially removed, he himfelf ceafes to be an objed; qf friend-^ 
Ihip. Friendfhips founded on utility prevail moft among per- 
fons advanced in years ; for intereft, not pleafure, is their aim. 
Manhood, and even youth, often imitate too faithfully the felfiflv 
manners of age ; choofing their friends according to views of in- 
tereft. Perfons of this character delight but little in each other's 
fociety. Even their convivial hofpitality has perfonal advan- 
tage for its objea. Youthful friendfhips however, for the moft 
part| are founded on plcafui'e ; for youth is the age of paffion, 
whiph purfues and prefers prefent and immediate gratification,. 
But as our pleafures change with our years, youthful friendftiips 
are as cafily diflblved as they were fpeedily contraded. Befidcs^ 
youth is much addided to love, which is full of mutability, its 
principal ingredients being pleafure and paffion, fo that it varies 
many times in a day. Youthful attachments, while they laft^ 
produce clofe and habitual intimacy, becaufe fuch friendihips 
have no other foundation than the delight refulting from mu- 
tual intercourfe. The only perfed: friendfhip fubfifts among 
thofe who refemble each other in virtue, becaufe thofe wha 
love their friends for their virtue, love them for what is not a 
temporary appendage, but a permanent eflential in their 
chataders. The worth of a virtuous friend is not relative 
to circumftances, but univerfal and abfolute^ comprehend- 
ing 
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BOOK ing both pleafure and utility, and uniting all thofe qualities 
^ _ ^ which either produce friendfliip or render it unalterable ; but 
his ineftimable value cannot be fairly appreciated, except by thofe 
who are his rivals in moral or intelledtual excellence ; for men 
delight chiefly in thofe qualities which refemble their own. 
Such friendfhips are rare, becaufe virtuous men are rare j and 
even tbey cannot perfedtly know each other, until, according to 
the proverb, they have confumed many bufhels of fait together. 
Time and familiarity are requifite for proving mutual affcdlion, 
and for creating that fteady confidence which cements frieiid* 
fhip. Friendly a<as produce rather an inclination to friendfliip 
than the thing itfelf, which muft be the eflfedl of time and habit 
operating on excellencies reciprocally exerted, and mutually ex- 
. ^ perienced, in thofe who are refpe<ftively confcious of being the . 

objeds of love and affedlion the one to the other. 
Chap. 4. Friendfliips founded on utility and on pleafure bear a refem- . 
——7 blance to that founded on virtue ; for virtuous men afford both 
cut kinds of pleafure and utility to their friends. But friendfliips of the 
compare? former kind are the more durable in proportion as they ori- 
^*the?^T^ ginate on both fides in nearly the fame principle, that is in 
rabiliiy* nearly the fame kind of pleafure or utility. Thus, they na- 

turally laft long between men recommended to each other by 
their companionable qualities, their wit and pleafantry ; they 
are lefs durable among lovers, when, as for the moft part hap- 
pens, the love on the one fide arifes from an admiration of 
beauty, and on the other from^ the attentions beftowed by the 
lover. When beauty is impaired by years, the admiration 
ceafes, the attentions are withheld, and the friendfliip founded 
on this kind of love is fometimes at an end ; but many times 
alfo it lafts, when cemented by congenial manners, ftrengthened 

and 
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and confirmed by long habits of familiar intercourfe. Friend- BOOK 

VIII 
ftiips founded on the love of gain are of all the moft unliable ; ^ - ' ^ 

for perfons governed by this principle are not friends to each 

other, but both to their refpedtive interefts- AH perfons 

promifcuoufly, the good, the bad, and thofe of an intermediate 

charafter, may feel towards each other that kind of friendfliip 

which originates in pleafure or utility j but good men only can 

be the objedls of friendfhip properly fo called, independent 

of circumftances and refulting from what is moft effen- 

tial and moft unalterable in the charadler itfelf. The friend- 

Ihips of the virtuous are not to be deftroyed by fortune, nor 

fhaken by calumny. What accident or event can change or 

difturb confirmed habits of virtue ? What calumny can prevail 

againft known and approved worth ? The friendfhip formed 

from intereft therefore, like alliances between ftates, and thofe 

formed from pleafure, like the friendfhips of our boyifh years^ 

are called friendftiips only by way of fimilitude or metaphor j 

and thofe metaphorical friendfhips refemble other metaphors in 

this, that they do not naturally mingle, or eafily blend and 

unite ; for how feldom do we fee the fame perfons friends tq 

each other on the combined principles of profit and of pleafure I 

Such then are the different kinds of friendfhip. That formed 

by the virtuous alone deferves the name, the others are fo called 

merely by a figure of fpeech. 

Men procure the denomination of friendly as they do that of Chap. 5, 

virtuous, either from their adtions or from their habits. Friend- ^^ 

ly actions can take place only among thofe who are members of tcrs moft" 

the fame fociety ; but the habit of friendfhip may fubfift friendfliipt 

among perfons widely feparated from each other, though, when 

their 
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BOOK ^^^^^ reparation continues long, their friendftiip is apt to be for- 
, Y^^_^' .. gotten ; whence it is faid, 

" Long abfcncc often is the banc of fricndfliip." 

Old perfons, and thofe of auftere charaders, are, from this prin- 
ciple, but little difpofed to friendftiip ; becaufe in them both the 
love of pleafure, and the power of communicating it, is com- 
monly fo much weakened, that they have not any great induce- 
ment to keep company with each other j for as pleafure is the 
great aim of nature, the fociety of thofe who are capable neither 
of affording nor relifliing it, cannot poffibly be defired ; and if 
they occafion real and pofitive uneafinefs, will not long be en- 
dured. Thofe who, without delighting in each other's fociety, 
are however refpe6kively the objefts of mutual approbation, 
may have great good-will towards each other with very little 
friendftiip ; for nothing is fo produftive of friendftiip as the 
habitual intercourfe of life. The wretched feek fuccour in fo- 
ciety, but the happy feek fociety for itfelf, and can leaft of all 
men bear folitude ; but the love of fociety itfelf is founded on 
the pleafure afforded by thofe with whom we live; which 
pleafure implies that their charafters be agreeable, and much of 
the fame ftamp with our own. Friendftiip, therefore, as has 
been often faid, prevails chiefly among the virtuous, to whom 
only that is good and pleafant, which is good and pleafant ab- 
folutely and eflentially, independently of any circumftances that 
may concur, or of any consequences that may follow ; and to 
whom the mutual enjoyment of their correfpondent excellen- 
cies is of all things the moll delightful. 
Chap. 6. Aged perfons and thofe of auftere charaders are unfit for 
.-~7. friendftnp in proportion to their aufterity, and to their averfion 

Frienduiip 

cannot at 8 to 
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to focicty. Young people tEcrefore fdoner forol friendihipf BOOK 

than the old and auftere ; who, though they may often bear ' y ^- _f . 

great good-vUl to each other, and flicw much reaxlinefa in m\xr <^"cc com- 

tuatiy conferring the tuoft efiential fervicbs, are yet flow and cold many ob<. 

in ientimental attachment^ becaufe they axe averfe to thatfocial ^ 

intercourfe in which chiefly It originates. Ftiendfhip In its 

higheft perfcdion cannot extend to many ; and for a ftmilar 

reaibn that it is impoflible for us to feel the paflion of lote £br 

many perfons at' once. There is an inteniity in fiiendihip ai 

well as in love, which.natorally confines it to one objedL Men 

have diflferent taftes, each of which has fomething in it too pe4 

(uUtf to be al^e pleafed with many ; tod it is right that it 

IKould be fo. Frijendfliip, beiides, requires long and intimate 

knowledge, which is not eafily obtained of many chara£|[ers by 

one perfbri, who cannot live in equal and doie familiarity with 

them all. Riendfliips of intereft or pleafure are indeed fptedfly 

contradiled, becaufe their offices may be fpe^dily performed, 

and many are able to fuHil them* Of the two, thoie of pleafurQ 

snoft refemble true friendfliip, efpecially when. the pleafure is 

mutual, and refuking from the fame obje^fls and purfuits# 

Such are the friendfliips of youth, which are of a warmer and 

more liberal kind than thofe formed among nKMiey-getting men 

en the cold principle of intereft. Men profperous in their cir-» 

cttmftances prefer pleafure to utility ; they choofe the fociety of 

agreeable friends, fmce worth itfdf, joined with harlQinefs and 

aufl:erity, foon becomes offenfive and irkfome j but if they loved 

and preferred, as right reafon would dired, agreeable qualities ^ 

only when ennobled by virtue, they would find in their firiends ' 

atl advantages united. Men invefted with power have two The great 

diftina claflee of friends j the one chofen from tafte, the J^^SSfl^f"- 

VOL, I. XX Other of fiicodf. 
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BOOK other from intereft. The friends calculated to pleafe.are not 
^^™'^ qualified to benefit them ; for as they feek pleafure diftind from 
virtue, and purfue intereft diftind from honour, merry buffoons 
are heft qualified for the firft purpofe, and dexterous knaves 
beft adapted to the fecond$ the man of virtue alone anfwering 
the double end of pleafure and utility. But a virtuous man 
cannot live in friendfhip with the great unlefs they be as much 
difpofed to refped his fuperiority of virtue, as he Is difpofed to 
honour theif fuperiority of fortune, becaufe the law of equality, 
which is the foul of friendfhip, would otherwife be violated ; 
and as men in power are generally too much intoxicated with 
their profperity * to make this juft facrifice, they feldom enjoy 
the ineftimable benefit of virtuous friendfhip. Such then ve 
thofe kinds of fiiendfhip in which men interchange either plca^ 
fures or utilities on both fides, or exchange pleafure on the ovu^ 
fide for utility on th6 other. They refemble true friendfhip 
in this, that they are productive of pleafure or profit ; but they 
differ from it ih many other refpedts, and particularly in bei^ 
eafily fhaken by calumny, i^nd cafily fubverted by ^ change in 
the external circumftances of thofe between whom they pre- 
vailed. 
Chap. 7. Friendfhip, ftridly fo called, requires, as we obferved, 

— - equality; btit there is alfo a fpecies of friendfiiip which fubfifis 
friendftips : betwefen perfons of extremely unequal conditions j namely, that 
between fathers (or thofe who hold the place of fathers) and 
children ; hufbands and wives ; rulefs and thofe fubjeA to their 
authority. This fpecies of frlendihip admits of many fubdivi- 
fions : the friepdftiip of a father towards his. fbn, differs from 
> ./')• • ^' that 

* Non enim folum. ipfa fortuna caeca eft* fed eo6 etiam* plerumque efficic caecos^ 
quos complexa eft. ^^ Fortune is not only herfelf blind, but (be, for the moft part|^ 
renders thole alfo blind whom (he embraces.'^ Cicero de Amicitia^ c. xv. 
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that of a hufband to^eairds his wife, and that df a king towards BOOK 
his people ; it differs alfo from that of a fon towards his father ; 
for the parties ftanding in this and other relations, have, each of 
them their refpedtive offices and their refpe^ive duties ; the ha-^ 
bitual performance of which can alone give ftability to their 
friendfliip. When the pre-eminence is greatly on onp fide, 
whether in the power of beftowing profit or pleafure, the friend- 
fliip ought to be greater on the other, in nearly the fame pro- 
portion, that the rules of equal jufiice m<^y thus be maintained. 
But equality in point of juftice confifls primarily in this, that 
each man fhould have his due: tha the ihares ihould be nearly 
equal in (quantity, is only a confequence that fometimes follows 
from this rule j for when the perfons are equal in worth, thea 
only their ihares Ihould be equal in value* But in. point of 
friendfliip, equality in quantity or worth is a primary confiderr 
ation; for between perfons extremely unequal as to virtue^ 
power, wealth, and other caufes produdive of diftinaion, 
friendfhip cannot eafily fubfift. The gods are the great bene- 
faftors of mankind, but they are far too ex^lfied for our friend- 
ihip. Kings do not choofe their friends among the loweft 
claffes of their people : nor do men eminently diftinguifhed by 
virtue and wifdom, affociate with perfons of no confideration or 
merit. It is impoffible accurately to afc«rtain.4he precife limitd 
beyond which the elevation ^f the one party becomes too great 
to admit of friendfhip with his inferior. The friendfhip may 
ftill fubfift, after many advantages are taken from the one and 
accumulated on the other. But with the exaltation of the lat- 
ter to divinity, the relation of friendfhip would tanqucftionably 
ceafe ^ j wherefore it is doubted, whether a man can wifh for 

, the 

< Docs this bear any reference to the fricndfliip between Ariftotlc and bis pupil 
Alexander ? 
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li O O K the deification of his friend, fince this would be to vAQa (or th€ 
^ _ ?* ^ deftrudion of their friendihip. Perhaps he does not even wilK 
for him all human advantages ; for a man defires that every 
good thing may happen to his friend, provided only what is a 
good to his friend be not an evil to himfelf ; and it would be a 
g^eat evil to himfelf to lofe a good friend. 
Chap. 8. Moft people, through vanity, wifli rather to be beloved than td 
•^— - love. They are therefore fond of flatterers ; who are, or rather 
naryfounda* pretend to be, a kind of unequal friends, that love more thaa 
equal^fricnd- ^^^ "^ loved. Love is near akin to honour, which moft 
fliips* men defire, not indeed for its own fake, but for the advantages 

which accrue from it. They delight in marks of diflinaioii ' 
from the great, which they regard as pledges of future and more 
folid bounties. Thofe Who are ambitious of honour from per- 
fdns wdr acquainted with them, and whofe characters are 
efteemed for equity, wifli thereby to confirm their good opi- 
nion of themfelves. They ddight in thinking favourably of 
dieir own cbtfa^rs, in confequence of this impartial verdiflt in 
their favour; and^ the pleafure which they take in being the 
objcCls of love and approbation, is the caufe for which they de- 
ftpc external raskrfcs of honour and relped. To be loved, there- 
fore, h better than: to be honoured, and friendfhip is ftiH more 
tfcan honour ultimately defirable. The former however con- 
lifts, more ^ loving, than in being krred ; in proof of which we 
toay allege the behaviour of mothers who give out their 
children ta tiurfe, plealbd wkh k>ving them and knowing that 
they are well, without expecting or defiring any return of at- 
fe^io«i% To love one's friends is a common topic of praife ; 
and the tfirfua of friradihip depends on the ilrength and pro^ 
pf iety of our afFedlion, which can alone render it permanen}^ 
levelling sdl thofe inequalities, and removing all thofe obftacles 

which 
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wliich might interrupt its duratioA. Such k the hithAQxip 6f B O Kl 
virtuous men^ who being ftable In thcmfelves, remadn ftable in ^ Jy,* _^ 
their relations to each other ; neither requiring rior admitting 
Mj aflbciatioa with the worthless. Thefe laft ate incoftftant 
in all their ways, and tber6 can be nfo {liability in their relations 
to each other, fince none of them ails uniformly or confiftently, 
nor remains long like unto himfelf. Their friendfhip is but a 
league in villainy, which, for the moft part, ends when if 
cedes to be profitable : when pleafure confpires with profit it 
i& naturally more durable. The friendihips refblting from con- 
traries refolve thcmfelves into the principle of utility; as thofe' 
between the poor and rich, the learned and ignorant ; fol" a man 
is always ready to give fomething in exchange for Ifhaf ot- 
which he fknds in need. In the fame clafs we miy pkce^ 
t^ithout much violence, the ha^fotoe' and the ugly, Ibe l6ver 
and the dbje£t of hk afiediion. Wherefore foi&e loveiBJvMf 
faicur ridicule when they expe£t to m^et with a return of IqveP 
fimikr to their own. Were their perfons calculated to infpiftf^ 
a* mutual' paffion, tlkeir expectation would be reafonaSle ; hvad 
when thley are the reverfe, thrir pretentions aire ridiculous. 
Perhaps contrs^s do not primarily affed each other, but both' 
of them air^ fond of that intermediate condition which is pre-^ 
ferable to either. Thutf what ii dry love* moifture. Only that 
it may attain an intermediate (late; and that which is warm 
aSeds cold, only that it may be reduced to a due temperature V 
But.fuch queftions may be omitted, as befide the purpofe of the 
prefent difcOurfe. 

Juftice and frlendfhip, as we already obfcrved, feem to bc4 Chap. 9. 
long to the fame perfons, and- to be converfant about the fame "^ — 
objeds. They are both found in every partnerfhip or com- tion which* 

* See Analyus, p. 1 1 1, & leq. juftice. 
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BOOK munity, even among thofe who fail in the fame ^effel, and 
thofe who fight under the fame ftandard ; and in proportion to 
the clofenefs of the partnerfhip or community, the more clofely 
and intimately is the friendfliip cemented. The proverb fays 
rightly, " that all things are common among friends ;" for 
friendfhrp refults from the community of goods, advantages, 
and pleafures ; it is mod perfedl among brothers and com- 
panions ; and in the fame proportion as the ties of the partner- 
fhip or connexion are loofened, and fewer things are common^ 
the friendfhip becomes .lefs intimate, and even the rules of 
juilice ieem lefs binding* It is a more heinous crime to rob 
our friends than our fellow-citizens, and our fellow-citizens than 
ftrangers. Not to fuccour a brother in difbrefs is more odious 
than to refufe fimilar afiiftance to a ftranger ; and to ftrike a 
father is the moft atrocious of crimes. Friendfhip and juflice 
thus march hand in hand, and the vigour of the one is follow- 
ed by equal intenfity in the other. But all other connexions 
and partnerfhips are but parts of the great partnerfhip of poli- 
tical fociety, which utility firft coUeded and flill holds together. 
Public utility therefore is that chief and ultimate aim of which 
wife legiflators never lofe fight. To promote particular branches 
of this utility, all inferior affociations are formed ; fleets fail, 
armies march ; their aim is wealth or vidory ; to invade, 
conquer, and plunder; to fubdue provinces, and florm cities. * 
flven the peaceful communities of tribes and wards, and thofe 
mirthful aflemUlies which meet to feaft, to drink, and to dance, 
depend on the fame principle ; for legiflators have not merely 
prefent and temporary advantage in view, they look farther, to 
the permanent comfort and fure enjoyment of life, and there- 
fore eftablifh folemnities during which human induflry may 

repofe 
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rcpofe from paft labours, and prepare for future exertions, by BOOK 
which the gods are honoured, and the heart of man is glad- ^ ^ -' _f 
dened* The ancient folemnities of this kind were held to- 
wards the end of autumn, the feafon of greateft leifure, when 
men having gathered in the earth's produdions, might offer 
the firft fruits to the gods. Political fociety, then, comprehends 
all other partnerlhips or aflbciations ; from the varieties of 
which the different kinds of friendfhip refult. 

There are three juft forms of government, each of which Chap. 10. 
is liable to deviate into a corrupt form, which is a counter- ofT^-f 
feit refemblance of the former. The juft forms are royalty, fcrcm forms 
ariftocracy, and what may be called timocracy, becaufe all ment. 
men enjoying a certain income are entitled to a (hare in the 
government* Thi6 laft, moft writers diftinguifh by the general 
name of polity, or ia republic. It is the worft of all legal go- 
veniments, as royalty is the beft. Tyranny is the corrupt re- 
femblance of royalty, fdr both forms are monarchical ; but they 
differ moft widely, a tyrant confulting only his own advantage, 
a king only that of his people ; for the latter does not deferve 
the name, if he be not in all things pre-eminent, independent, 
and all-fuflSicient in himfdf ; fo that with him perfonal confidera^ 
tions being fuperfluous, he can have no other reafonable purfuit 
but that of the public good. If kings are not of this defcription, 
they might as well be chofen by lot. Tyrants, on the other 
hand, purfue only their own intereft, and their government is 
the worft of all, fince it ftands in diredt oppofition to royalty, 
which is of all the beft. As kings may be corrupted into ty- 
rants, fo ariftocracies degenerate into oligarchies, through the 
corruption of the magiftrates, who make an unjuft diftribution 
of honours and emoluments, of which they ufurp and retain the 

greater 
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BOOK greats part Ic^ them&lves, fuxumulating eaormoue wealth as 
^^''* the inftruTOfint of exprbitant power, and continually narrowing^ 
through felfifhncfs, the bafis of the government. Timocracy 
naturally degenerates into democracy, whi£h is nearly akin to 
i(; fince whenever men pf limited fortunes are entitled to 
(hare Jbe government, power will have a natural tendency to 
fall into the hftnds of the people. Democracy therefor^ is a left 
deviation from whgt is palled ^ repuhliCi than tyranny is from 
royfthy, p? oligarchy frpm ariftocrapy ; md in this particular 
c|rcumfl:ai)ce, it is lef^ d^pr^ved aod odious than the other two 
vicious forms pf gpvernmpnt. Of politicjil revolutions we find 
the refemb}ances, and, as it were, the pattem9 in wh$tt paflealn 
families. The p^tprnal authority is the model fpr that of kings, 
for children are their fathers' de^re^l cpncern« Wh(^n«e Homer 
addreflcs Jupiter by the appellation of father, demiting the near 
^njty between royal and paterpal power, 3ut in Perfiia fathers 
are tyrants, treating their fons as flaves ; and flaves are treated 
merely as heft fuitQ the intereft of their maftprs. This may be 
agreeable to the nature and principles of fervitude, but the 
Perfian fyftem, in extending thefe principles to children, is 
vitious in the extreme ; for diflferent defcriptions of perfons re- 
quire different modes of governance. Domeftic authority is 
the bed model for ariftocracy, for the authority of a hufband is 
founded on the fuperiority of his abilities and his virtues. He 
exercifes thofe fundions which this fuperiority enables him 
beft to perform, leaving to female care thofe offices which 
women are beft qualified to fulfil; fince if he ufurped all 
management to himfelf, his equitable ariftocracy would de- 
generate into an unlawful and rigid oligarchy. When women, 
being rich heirefles, acquire thereby more than thek due fhare 
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of power, their authority alfo originates in an unjuft oligarchic BOOK 
cal principle, fince, in their prepofterous pre-^eminence, wealth * ' j 

is preferred to worth : the gifts of fortune, to the diftindions of 
nature. Timocracy refembles the equal commonwealth of 
brothers, among whom there is no other diftindion than that 
made by a flight difference of age ; for when this difiference is 
very great, brotherly friend (hip cannot eafily fubfift. Demo- 
cracy refembles thofe families which are without a head ; or in 
which all avail themfelves of the raafter's weaknefs, to aflert 
equality, and to defy controul. 

Friendlhip, as well as juftice, yaries with the diiFerent forms Chap. 1 1. 

of polity ; fince both ultimately depend on the different rela- 

tions in. which men ftand to each other in fociety. The relation tions thereby 
of a king to his fubjedls, is that of a benefadlor to thofe bene- [^ ^Ic^iwuire 
fited by his qare. He provides for the welfare of his people, and ,'n^J}j|i^T 
as a fhepherd does for that of his flock : whence Homer calls 
Agamemnon the fhepherd of the people. Of a fimilar kind is 
the relation of a father to his children, but pre-eminent in the 
magnitude of benefits, fince he is the caufe of their exiflence 
itfelf, which feems of the utmoft moment, as well as of their 
education and nurture. A father is naturally a king in his own 
family; and the fame holds with regard to more remote an** 
ceflors and their defcendants, the former of whom are entitled 
to honour from the latter, and therefore the friendfhip between 
them is not that of equals, but is modified by the natural and 
indelible fuperiority of the one party to the other. The rela- 
tion of hufband to wife is fimilar to that which prevails in 
ariflocracies between the magiflrates and citizens. .The honours 
and advantages belonging to the fonner, refult from the fupe- 
riority of their abilities and virtues. The hufband's honour i$ 
VOL. L y y pre* 
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BOOK pre^emmcnt not abfolute^ he has his duties as well as his rights ; 



VIII 



both parties have then: allotted fundioaB^ namely, thofe which 
are heft adapted to their refpedive chara£kers. The relation of 
brothers is that of equal companions, refulting froin the near 
fimilitude of their ftrength and ftature, their common educa* 
tion, and fimilar manners. They refemble a republic, ftriftly 
fo called, in which the citizens are treated julHy, when they are 
all treated alike ; and as they cannot all rule at once, the go- 
vernment is managed by rotation. Their juftice confifts in 
equality, and their friendfhip is that of equals. In corrupt go- 
vernments there is little juftice, and ' therefore but little friend- 
fhip. Tyranny, which is the greateft corruption of all, fcarcefy 
admits of any friendftiip at all.* Since there is nothing common 
between the fovereign and fubjetfl:, there is not any room for 
juftice, nor therefore for friendftiip. The relation of a tyrant to 
his fubje£ls is that of an artift to an inftrument, of the foul to 
the body, of a mafter to a flave. The intcreft and fefety of all 
thefe fubfervient things are confulted by thofe who make ufe of 
them ; but there cannot be any friendftiip nor any juftice bc^ 
tween living and inanimate obje<9:s, becaufe they cannot enjoy 
any thing in common. Neither can men have friendftiips wiA 
horfes, cattle, or flaves, confidered merely as fuch ; for a flave 
IS a living inftrument, and an inftrument a lifdefs (lave. Yet 
cOnfidered as a man, a flave may be an objedi of friendftiip ; for 
certain rights feem to belong to all thofe capable of participating 
in law and engagement. A flave then, confidered as a man, 
may be treated juftly or unjuftly, and therefore may be a friend 
or an enemy. There is^ little friendftiip and little juftice in ty- 
rannies ; but moft of both in republics, becaufe, among equals 
Aerc are moft common rights, and moft common enjoyments. 

Friendftiip, 
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Fnendfliip, then, refults from the community of jnghta and BOOK 
frnjayiMacs among pcribns living in the lame commonwealth, . _^ .' , _y 
bdoAging to the &me tribe or diftrid, failing in the fame veflel ; Chap. 12. 
in which, and all fimihr cafes, the parties feem mutually en- 77-^ 
gaged to each other to maintain and uphold their reciprocal (hips found- 
advantages. The fdendflfiip arifing from hofpitality is of the pinqii^y^rf 
fame nature ; but that depending on propinquity in blood, or ^'^^• 
congeniality of chara£ter, may |)erhaps be referred to a different 
prindple. Friendftiips between relations, though they branch 
out into many kinds, may be all traced to one fource, namely, 
the afie£tion between parents and children. Parents love their 
children as parts of themfelves, and children love their parents 
as the fource from which they fpring. The love of the former 
is the ftrongeft, becaufe they better know their children for 
their own, than the children can know them for their parents ; 
becaufe the production more belongs to its author, than the au* 
thor to his work ; and becaufe parents know and love their 
ehildren for a longer time^ that is, immediately from their 
birth, whereas children cannot begin to love their parents till 
they become capable of perception and intelligence. The love 
of parents for their children is merely an expaniion of felf«love, 
£pr they Hill regard their children as parts of themfelves ; but 
children have, in their own minds, a feparate and independent 
perfonality, diftin<fl from that of their parents, which they arc 
inclined, however, to revere as the fountain of their blood. 
From the common relationflxip of brothers to the fame father, they 
become mutually related to each other ; wherefore they arc faid 
to come from the fame blood, which flows in different ftreams, 
or from the fame flock, which fpreads into different branches. 
Their friendAiip is confirniod by neamefs of age, famenefs of 
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BOOK education, and fimilarity of purfuits. They are companions af < 



^y^' . well as brothers, and therefore wanned with all that aflfe&ioft 
for each- other, which confort and fociety is calculated to in^ 
fpire. The connexion between other relations originates in the 
fame principle, and is more or lefs intimate in proportion to 
their proximity to the commoa fource. Children (hould love 
their parents as men do the gods, fince they are to them the aut- 
thors of the greatell benefits ; their life, nurture, and education-; 
and the friendfhip between them, from their continual inter-- 
courfe of life, contains far more dian any other, whatever is 
fweeteft and mod ufefuL Brothers,, we have faid,, are compa^ 
nions, whofe fellowfliip will be the more intimate, in propor^ 
tion to the (imiliuity of their virtuous charaders and honourable 
purfuits, and to the confinnation which the aSe<3:ion of thei? 
early years derives from confidence approved by time and ex- 
perience* The friendfhip between more diflant kinfmen de^ 
pends on the fame- circumflances, according to -which it will 
Between either invigorate or decay«. That between hufband and wife i» 
^f^ * mpfl ftrongly prompted and enforced by nature itfelf j for do- 
meflic fociety is more natural than even the political ; fince it 
is prior and more necefTary, being efTential to the prefervation- 
of the fpecies, and common to all kinds of animals. But witb 
the inferior tribes, this fociety is limited by the fole end of re* 
produAion ; in man it extends to all the offices of life, which: 
naturally divide themfelves between hufband and wife, each* 
fupplying what their refpe(Stive qualities befl enable them to 
^ furnifh for the accommodation and comfort of the other. , The 

induflry and excellencies of each are thus brought into the com-^ 
mon flock of domeftic happinefs, which their diflindtive virtues- 
are calculated wx)nderfully to augment, fo that this kind of 

friendfhip . 
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frieodihip is recommended and ftrengthened by every circum* BOOK 

ftance of pleafure as well as of utility. Their children too i^ ,_-' j. 

form a new and; powerful tie,, being a common good) in which 

they mutually (hare ; and which has the ftrongeft efFe£t in 

binding them indiflblubly together. The varieties of friendftiip 

thus depend on the various kinds of juftice, which themfelves 

refult frpm the multiplied relations of men in civil fociety. 

For very different rights and very different duties have place 

between friends, llridly fo called, and thofe who are partners 

in the fame concern, companions in the fame ftudies, or who 

are mere Grangers the. one to the other,. 

There are then three kinds of friendfhip^ eaeh of which de- Chap. 13*. 
pends on* a different principle, and in each of which the friend- T^.r~"* 
fliip may fubfifl either between equals^ or between perfons ex- twccn 
tremely unequal, not only as to their rcfpeftive worth and thcyoughr 
dignity, but as t© the relative importance of their friendlhip to- juftcd!* 
each other. When the friendfhip fubfifts between equals^ 
tqual attentions and an equal degree of affection ought, as much* 
as poffible, to be aimed at ; but when the pre-eminence is greatly 
on one fide, the affediion and attentions of the inferior ought to 
rife in the fame proportion. The friendfhip founded on utility is 
that whidi is by far the moft likely to produce between the parties- 
mutual altercation, and often mutual reproach. When the con- 
neding principle is virtue,, friends are eager to benefit each, 
other; the only rivalfliip between them is^. who fliall do tO: 
the othet mod good, and he who gains the vidory in this ami-^ 
cable conteft, is fo far from creating ill-will in his friend, that he, 
only provokes him to new works of kindnefs. Nor are mutual* 
accufations frequent where the fole end of the friendfhip is» 
pleafure. While this purpofe is attained, the parties keep com-; 

• ' \ pany. 
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BOOK paay with each other j and when it is not, a mutual reparation 
^ _' ^ is fo eafy, that complaint would be ridiculous. But when 
utility i« the principle, refufals on one fide niuft he as frequent 
as exactions on the other, and both parties will think they arc 
ill treated, becaufe each experts more than his due. As law is 
either written or unwritten, fo friendfhip founded on utility is 
either legal or moral ; the firft is where exad returns are fpe- 
cified, as if you give to me that, I will give to you this j or 
where the agreement is more liberal than merely from hand to 
hand, and allowing a fpace of time to be interpofed before the 
fervice performed on the one fide is requited by an equal fer- 
vicc on the other. When friendly confidence is repofed by one 
party in the other, an a^ion at law is not granted by fome na-- 
tions, for the fulfilling even of conditions, the reality of which 
admits not of any uncertainty ; for^to them it feems equitable, 
ihat he who has imprudently trufted to the good fdth of an* 
.^ther, fhould not be entitled to corredk by law the error of his 
own credulity. The moral friendfhip founded on utility takes 
place, where fomething is given, or fome fervice is rendered, 
without the fpecification of any thing,- or any fervice to be given 
or done in return. Yet by the party who has conferred the 
benefit, an equal, or even more than equal return is on many 
occafions expeded ; and when this is not made, he coftiplains 
of ill treatment. His complaint is occafioned by what occafions 
almoft all other complaints of breach of friendfliip, his un- 
' fteadinefs of principle, giving lib^-ally, but craving like a 
niggard : affecting the praife of generofity in the firft part of 
the tratifaaion, but fhewing in the laft that he is guided merely 
by intereft j for moft men, though they love what is honour- 
able, prefer what is ufeful. It is honourable to do good witb- 
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<mt expeding a return ; it is ufeful to hare erery goo4 ifcftton BOOK 
requited with intcreft. Yet thofe who have received £aiv€mr^ ^^^ -^ 
ought to requite them according to their ability^ when fuch re*. 
quital is defired hj their benefadors,. for no man'g frietidfhi^. 
can be obtained againft his will ; fo that when we have met 
with an a£k of generous friendffaip, from one who. afterwards 
appears not to entertain for us any friendly difpofition, wcj 
ought doubtlefs, when able, to make a fuitable return ; when 
this return is not in our power, even, the interefted benefaflior 
himfelf would not be fo unreafonable 9& either to require or eit^ 
ped: it. When favours are conferred, we muft eonfider there^ 
fore, both the man and his motives^ in order to determine* 
whether they ought to be returned, and in what manner the re-^ 
turn ihould be made. It is fometimes a matter of doubt by 
what flandard this return fliould be meafured^ whether by thc^ 
benefador's good will, or by the advantage therefrom refulting; 
to the parfoh. benefited. The latter is often, inclined to cx-^ 
tenuate his obligations, and to think the favours which he has^ 
Kceived both flight in themfelves^ and fuch as many others; 
would have been ready to beftow on*, him. The benefador oa 
the other hand, reprefents them as the greateft favours that he 
could poffibly have done, fuch as none other would have con-, 
ferred, and enhanced too by being browed in a moment of 
danger, or fome other exigency. Since utility is the fole bafis. 
of fuch friendlhips, and of the a£dons proceeding from them, 
ought not the advantage accruing to the perfon obliged, to be 
regarded as the juft ftandard of the obligation incurred,^ and of 
the return to be made ? For bis exigency required relief; a re- 
lief afforded to him in expcdlation of an equal return j and the 
affiftance beftowed on the one hand is exzGdf meafured by the^ 

benefitc 
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BOOK benefit received on the other. His return therefore ought to 
^ ^^ p be equal to this benefit, or greater, which will make his conduft 
laudable and honourable. In virtuous friendfhips there is not 
any room for fuch complaints. In them intentions, not confe-, 
quences, form the ftandard of obKgation ; for, as we have often 
obferved, the deliberate eledion of the will is the principle by. 
which all queftions concerning virtue and morals mud be de« 
termined. 
'Chap. 14- Unequal friendfliips are extremely produftive of altercations 
^."■J! and differences, each party defiring to have more than his due, 

fubjcacon- which has a tendency to difturb, and finally diflblve concord. 
He who is pre-eminent in virtue and ability, claims a propor- 
tional fhare of regard and afFeaion ; thinking that men fliould 
always be confidered fuitably to their charaders. In the fame 
manner, he who is moil ufeful, expeds to be loved and re- 
garded in proportion to his utility ; faying, that friendfhip 
would be a burden if it were not returned on the one fide pro- 
portionally to the benefits conferred on the other. They think 
that the fame rule is applicable to friendihip which holds in a 
partnerfhip in trade, where he who employs moft ftock alfo re- 
ceives mod profit. The needy man holds a very different 
language, faying, that it is the duty of a friend to aifiil his 
friend in diftrefs ; and aiking what benefit could otherwife refult 
from the fo much envied friendfhip of the good and great. Both 
parties are partly in the right, fmjce both ought to have the ad- 
vantage ; the good and great in point of honour, the inferior 
and indigent in point of gain ; for honour is the meed of bene- 
ficent virtue, and gain is the cure of diflreffing poverty. This 
jule obtains in dates. Thofe who benefit the publics are ho- 
noured by the public, for honour is a public reward ; but to 
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exptOi from the public^ both great honours and great gains is B O O K • 
highly unreafonable ; fince the public would thereby fubmk to 
an inferiority of advantage in both points at once j a difgrace- 
ful inferiority which every individual would fpurn. For reci- 
procal and proportional favours equalife and preferve friend- 
ihip, the good and great benefiting their friends as to their 
charadlers or their fortunes, the needy inferior giving in return 
the only thing he can give, honour, and even of this not al- 
ways a full proportion ; fince it is impofGble fufficientlyto honour 
the gods and our parents : but thofe are commended who do it 
to. the beft of their power ; for the returns of friendfhip muft be 
limited by poffibility. Wherefore it is not allowable for a fon 
to renounce his father, though the latter may renounce the 
former. For the fon has to pay obligations, which are too 
great for him ever to difcharge ; he muft always therefore re- 
main a debtor. But the father, on the other hand, to whom 
the debt is due, may difcard and abandon^ a worthlefs fon^ 
though he will feldom do it, but for excefs of wickednefs ; 
fmce both paternal afTedion and natural humanity ftrongly op- 
pofe fo cruel a meafure \ 

* The fubjed of this and the following Book is lefs fully treated in the feven lad 
chapters of the fecond book of the Magna Moralia ^ and in the thirteen iirft chapters 
of the feventh book of the Ethics to Eudemus* 
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Friendjhip does not admit of precife rules. ^^Dijfolut ion of friend-^ 

Jbip when jujiifiabk. — Analogy between our duties to ourfelvesy 

and tbofe to our friends.— ^Hapfinefs of wrtue.—Wretcbednefs 

of vice.—^Qod^wilL — Concorde— Exquifite delight of virtuous 

frtendfbip. 

-vTTHEitB friends poi]k6 qualities totally diffimilar, and ex- BOOK 
^^ trcmely different in value, their friendfhip, as we have - 

faid, muft be equalifed and maintained by a due obfervance of Chap. i«. 
thofe rules of proportion which obtain in the commercial inter- . "TT* 
courfe of fociety j where the (hoemaker and weaver, and other to what rfics 
artizans, exchange the produdlions of their feveral manufadures offriendfliip 
according to their refpedive values. That this might be done ^^i^atcd. 
conveniently, the ufe of money was eftabliihed, which ferved as 
a common meafure, with which all other things were com- 
pared, and by which their relative worth was eftimated. Lovers 
often accuie the objedt of their afiedion, that they do not 
meet their warmth of love with equal ardour, when perhaps 
there is nothing in themfelves that is at all lovely. The per« 
fons bebved^ on die otber hand, often accufe their admirers, 
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BOOK that they once made to them the moft magnificent promifes, 
' J but now totally deceive them. The origin of thefe complaints 
is, that the friendfhip of th« one party is founded on pleafure ; 
that of the other on utility : on delight which the one has no 
longer the power to excite, and benefit yrhich the other has no 
longer the means to confer ; fo that as the caufesof fuch friend^ 
fhips are variable and inconftant, the friendfhips themfelves 
muft be deftitute orftability ; which is the cafe with all others, 
except thofe fubfifting between virtuous men in confequence of 
their congeniality of characters, Thofe who are friends 
through intereft, not only are likely to difagree, when either of 
them ceafes to meet with a return, but when the return is not 
fuch as he either wiflxed or expedled ; for an improper return is 
confidered as none at all. We have an example of this in him 
who proiAifed a mufician that he ihould be paid according to 
his performance, and being aiked next day for the reward 
which he had promifed, &id that it had already been bellowed, 
fince he had given one pleafure in return for another. But 
profit, not pleafure, was the return which the mtifician ex« 
pedled ; for in order to obtain what they want, men willingly 
part with that which is either fuperfluous, or which they can 
moft eafily fpare ; which is the bafis of all commercial inter- 
courfe. It is afked, who ought to afcertain the meafure of the 
return, he who has performed the fervice, or he who has re- 
ceived it ? The fwrmer feems to commit his intereft to the di£. 
cretion of the latter : as Protagoras is faid to have done, for he 
defired his difciples to eftimate the value of what they had 
learned, and to pay him accordingly. In fuch cafes, fome ap- 
prove the rule, " clear bargains make fure friends.'* Thofe 
who receive payment in advance, and then perform nothing 

worthj 
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worthy of the magnificence of their promifes, are liable to the BOOK 
reproach of injuftice ; a reproach which perhaps the fophifts 
neceflarily incur, fince unlefs they received their payment in 
advance, nobody would think their labours worthy of any pe- 
cuniary remuneration. In virtuous friendihips, there is not 
any room for complaint, becaufe each party defires only the 
heart and affedions of his friend ; and the only contention be- 
tween them is, which fliall be produdive of moft good to the 
other. Such is the friendfliip that ought to fubfift between 
thofe who teach and thofe who ftudy philofophy, the value of 
which cannot be appreciated in money ; and to the teachers of 
which no adequate honours can be aiEgned. Their fcholara 
mud honour them as they do their parents and the gods ; not 
fuflSciently, for that is impoffible j but in proportion to the extent 
of their ability ; fhewing to them all the refpeft they can, fincc 
they never can fliew to them enough. In thofe friendihips where 
certain and full returns are expedited, it is defirable that they 
fliould prove fatisfaftory to both parties ; but when this cannot 
take place, it feems juft as well as neceflary, that he who has re- 
ceived the favour fhould determine the return moft proper to be 
made ; becaufe he is the heft jydge of the value of the advan* 
tage which he has received, and of the value of the pleafure 
which he has enjoyed. It is thus in thofe bargains where con« 
fidence is repofed by the one party in the other j for the fulfil* 
ment of which, the party difappointed is not entitled in fome 
countries to any legal redrefs ; his caufe muft ftand or fall ac- 
cording to the good faith or difhonefty of him in whom he 
voluntarily confided. This rule is founded on tlie principle, 
that he who has received a favour is better qualified toafcertain 
its value, than he MHtio conferred it : for men eftimate too highly 
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BOOK the favours which they beftow, as they are apt to do all good 
^ 1 P things which proceed from themfelves. The perfon firft bene* 
fited decides therefore what return he Ihould make, becaufe he 
beft knows the value of the benefit which he has received ; but 
this benefit is perhaps more juftly eflimated by the value which 
he fet on it, while it was ftill an objeft of his defire, than by 
that which he continues to fet on it after it has been put into 
his poffeffion. 
Chap. 2. A doubt may be ftarted as to filial friendftiip, whether fathers 
/7~r ought in all things to be obeyed ? In matters refpedting health, 
impoffiblc to ought a fon to follow the advice of his father or his phyfician ? 
rules for the In elefting a general, ought he to prefer to him a perfon (killed 
ai^frfeSdl ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ *^^ ^^™^ manner it may be doubted, whether fa- 
^"P- yours are beft beftowed on friends, or on men of merit; and 

whether we ought to be grateful to our benefactors or liberal 
to our friends, when we have not the means of exercifmg both 
gradtnde and liberality. All tliefe queftions are too indefinite 
to admit of fuch general folutions as may be .pradically ufeful*; 
becaufe there is not any one cafe exactly fimilar to another, but 
each is marked by circumftances peculiar to itfelf, and diftin- 
guifliable in their degrees of magnitude, as well as of propriety 
or neceflity. It is manifeft in general, that all advantages 
ought not to be accumulated on any one individual, and that 
before we are liberal to our friends, our debts of gratitude ought 
to be difcharged towards our benefadors. Yet this rule will 
not always hold, as in the cafe of a man ranfomed from rob- 
bers, and whofe ranfomer, perhaps a perfon of no value, fhould 
afterwards ftand in need of the fame favour, or, at leaft, fhould 
demand back his money. In both cafes, the man ranfomed, if 
his own father happens alfo to be in captivity^ will prefer ran- 
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fbming his hiher^ if his fortune does not enable him to acquit BOOK 
both obligations at once. Though it is faid in general, there- 
fore, that every kindnefs ought to meet with its due return, yet 
cafes may be propofed in which generofity is, in point of pro- 
priety or nccelfity, a paramount duty even to gratitude itfelf. 
Sometimes the fame favours, done by different perfons, are of 
very different values; and the benefador therefore has not 
always a right to expefk a prccifely fimilar return. When a 
bad man obliges a good one, or a knave lends money to a man 
of property and probity, the perfons obliged may, with propriety, 
decline to return exa&ly fimilar favoiurs ; (ince thofe -favours 
are, in different circumftances, of very di&rent values. The 
knave by lending runs no rifk of lofing his money, but the 
honeft man would run this rifk by lending to a knave ; nay, 
ihould he only fufpe& him of being dther a knave or a ipend- 
thrift, he will not aft abfurdly in refufing to return his favout 
in land. It is evident therefore, as we have oflen obferved^ 
that all rules concerning the paflions and adions of men are 
precife, only in proportion as the fubjefts to which they relate are 
definite. We ought not (to anfwer the queftion firft ftarted) 
to .have deference, in all particulars, even to our fathers, fince all 
kinds of facrifices are not offered to Jupiter. Our parents^ 
brethren, companions, and benefitdors^ are feverally entitled to 
thdr refpe£kive marks of kindnefs and r<^^d. This is fuffi** 
ciently indicated by general pradtce ; for relations, principally^ 
are invited to affift at marriages and funerals, as things efien*. 
tially interefting to the whbie family, and all its te^ancbes. To 
provide for the fubfiftence of our parents, who are the cauietf 
of our being, is a duty as indifpenfable, and (till more honour- 
aUe, dian even that of providing f(» our own. We ought to 
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honour them too as we honour the gods ; but each parent is 
entitled to diftinaive marks of our refpedt, a refpefl: different 
in kind from that beftowed on perfons unrelated to us, but emi- 
nently confpicuous for their abilities or virtues. Our feniors, 
in proportion to their years, ought to be treated with more or 
lefs deference. With companions, familiarity and full freedom of 
fpeech is allowable j with kinfmen, neighbours, fellow-citizens, 
in a word, with every defcription of perfons with whom we are 
connected, it is incumbent on us to behave fuitably to the rela- 
tions of aflSnity or utility in which thofe perfons ftand to our- 
felves, as well as to their own perfonal merit and inherent 
virtues. When the relations l>etween others and ourfelves are 
ftrong and intimate, the rules of our behaviour towards them 
are more eafily defined ; the ftria limits of our duty are with 
more difficulty afcertained towards perfons remotely and faintly 
ConneAed with us. Yet we muft not be deterred by this diffi- 
culty from inveftigating thofe rules of condud which will 
enable us to behave towards all men with propriety. 

Doubts are ftarted concerning the diffolution of friendfhip 
between perfons whofe charaders no longer remain the fame, 
or at leaft no longer continue to bear the fame relation to^ each 
other. Where friendfhips are contraded for the fake of pleafure 
or utility, it is not wonderful that when neither utility accrues 
to the one party, nor pleafure to the other, fuch fiiendfliips 
Ihould of courfe be fubverted; for the foundations are de- 
ftroyed on which only they flood. But a man may juflly 
complain of bad faith in him who affisAed to cherifh his cha- 
rader and his virtues, while intereft or pleafure were at bottom 
the fole grounds of his regard ; for differences between friends 
chiefly proceed from this, that they think their friendfhip 
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bounded on one principle, when it is really founded on another. BOOK 
When therefore a man is deceived, and thinks without reafon . 
that h^ is loved for his charafter and his virtues, he has him- 
felf only to complain of j hut he may complain of the duplicity 
t)f his pretended friend, when the hypocrify of the latter Is the 
fource of his own miftake ; and he may complain of him more 
juftly than men do of coiners and clippers, fince he is defrauded 
by him in an objedt more valuable than money. But when our 
friend changes his manners, and contracts by evil communica- 
tion a depravity of character, ought we ftill to regard hini with 
^ffeftion ? Or, is it impoflible to love that which ceafes to be 
amiable ? *• Like/VWe have faid, " draws to like ;** and a good 
man neither can nor ought to love a bad one. Are we then 
inftantly to renounce and forfake him ? Not unlefs he has unal- 
terably renpunced and forfaken his chara(fler ; for while he is 
not totally incorrigible, it is our duty to endeavour to reform 
his morals, a thing incomparably more important than alleviating 
his pecuniary diftrefs, and alfo more peculiarly the work of 
friendihip. To detach ourfelves entirely fiom a friend who 
becomes worthlefs, has nothing in it uni-eafonable ; (ince he is 
not in fa£t the fame man with whom we contra^ed the 
friendihip ; and when we find that there is not any hope of his 
ever again becoming fuch, we naturally wilh to have done with 
him. But what (hall we fay when one of the friends remains what 
he was, and the other changes for the better. Can their friend** 
(hip continue to fubfift ? Or is this alfo impoffible ? The ques- 
tion will be heft anfwered by propofing a cafe where the differ- 
ence is great in the extreme. Of two perfons who are friends 
in their early years, the one may remain a child in underftand- 
ing through life, and the other may become a man of the moft 
VOL. I. 3 A dlftin- 
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dlftmguiflied abUities. What fricndfhip can fubfift between 
fuch different charadlers^ who can neither take any pleafure in 
each other's fociety, nor have any occupations and purfuits in 
common ? As all congeniality of mind is at end between them^ 
their friendfliip, it fhould feem, muft ceafe. Yet will the 
fiiperior^ if he is a man of humanity^ treat the friend of his 
youth very differendy from what he would do an abfolute 
ftranger. The remembrance of his early afied;ion will ftill 
cling to his heart j and he will never entirely abandon an an- 
cient attachment^ unlefs on account of extreme worthleifnefs in 
him who was its objedk. 

The duties which we owe to our friends, feem analogous to 
thofe which each individual willingly pays to himfelf. We 
ought, it is faid, to wifh their good, or what appears to us to be 
fuch, and to promote it to our beft ability, merely on their own 
account. With this kind of difmterefled afiedion, mothers are 
animated towards their children, and thofe friends towards each 
other, between whom fome difguft has arifen which, though it 
interrupts their intercourfe, does not deftroy their mutual kind- 
nefs* Others fay that friends muft fjpend much of their time 
together, have the fame inclinations and purfuits, and fympa* 
thife with each other in their joy as well as in their forrow. 
On whichever or how many foever of thofe conditions friend- 
ihip principally depends, we fliall find that all of them belong 
to the afFeftions by which a good man is animated towards 
himfelf J and by which all men are animated in proportion 
as they either approximate, or only think they approximate, to 
an honourable and praifeworthy charadier ; which, in queftions 
concerning human nature, is juftly confidered as the fole un* 
erring flandard* The virtuous man only is at peace within 

himfelf^ 
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hlmfelf, (ince all the powers of his mind are a£kuated by the BOOK 
fame motives, and confpire to the fame end : always aiming at ^ - - j> 
good, real and intrinfic, the good of his intelledaal part. To 
him exiftence is a benefit, which he earneftly wiflies may be 
preferved, efpecially the exiftence of the thinking -principle 
within him, which is peculiarly himfelfj for every individual 
drives after its own good, real or apparent ; which in the vir- , 
tuous man only coincide : but could an individual love its 
change into fomething quite different from itfelf, the good of 
the latter would be to the former a matter of flight concern. 
In Deity all goods are accumulated, becaufe he is ever and in- 
variably that which he is ; and in man the thinking principle 
is the part that is properly and permanently himfelf. He who 
purfues the good of his mind, is pleafed in his own company^ 
being delighted with the recollection of the paft, as well as 
animated with the profpeft of the future j and having ever at 
command innumerable fpeculations, in which he exercifes him* 
felf with the moft exquifite pleafure. Both his joys and his 
forrows are refpedively confiftent with themfelves, fince they 
invariably proceed from fixed and regular caufes ; for he does 
not delight at one time in what will excite his repentance at an- 
other; and thus harmonized within his own breaft, he is 
iiinilarly afieded towards his friend, whom he confiders as a 
fecond felf; and his fympathy for whom, when it reaches the 
higheft perfedion, refembles that internal concord which is ex- > 

perienced in his own mind, when the various principles of his 
nature coalefce into one movement, and flow in the fame homo- 
geneous ftream of virtuoua energy. Yet many men of very irre- The wretch- 
gular livfes feem to be highly fatisfied with themfelves. Is this be* vice. 
caufe they miftake their own chara£i;ers ? It fhould feem fo, flnce 

3 A 2 the 
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B O O C the complete villa in b alwmys -nCihlj at variance vv^ith himfeif ; 

1^ -^- J and all others afe fimilarty affe^ed in proportion to their progrcfo 
in wickednefs ; willing one things yet defiring^ and preferring 
another; as thofe who allow themfelves to be fubdued by 
vicious pteafure^ and who may be faid^ with their eyes open, 
to rufh into voluntary deftruOion. In the fame manner others^ 
through lazinefs or cowardice, avoid that conduft which they 
know moft likely to promote their happinefs. When men pro« 
ceed to the laft ftage of depravity, they become as odious to 
themfelves as they are deteftable to others, and therefore often 
deftroy their own lives ; and even before they arrive at thia 
deplorable condition, they fly from, and avoid themfelves; 
preferring any Idnd of fociety to that of thdr ovm refledions ; 
the paft crimes which haunt their memory, and the meditated 
guilt which is continually occurring to their fancy. Aa 
they have nothing in them that is amiable, they cannot be 
the objeds of their own love.* Neither their joys nor their 
forrows are confiftent. Their whole foul is in Sedition, di^ 
traded between contending principles, the pleafure of mie 
giving pain to another ; and when the worft principle prevails^ 
a foundation is laid for the bittereft remorfe. If /uch be the 
wretchednefs of wickednefs, how ftrenuonfly ought we tof exert 
ourfelves to become good men, that we may live in friendfhip 
with ourfelves, and be worthy of the friendfiiip of others. 

Chap. 5. Good-will refembles friendlhip, but is not the fame thing. 
~— Good-will we may entertain for thofe not perfonally known to 

will* ns, and without being ourfelves confcxous of it. • This cannot 

happen with regard to friendfliip, as we formerly obfervedi; 

Befides every ad of friendfhip implies an af{edion and expan-» 

fion of the foul, it is alfo much conneded with cufiom ; 

5 whereas 
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mcM good-will arifes fuddenly, as towards the com- BOOK 
bataiM in the pubfic gM&ett to one or other of whom we imme- ^ 1^; ^ j 
^Kately wifli well^ though we would not make any great exer-* 
tibn in order to p ro mo te his vidory. Good-^will, then, is but 
A fitdden and fuperficial emotion ; and at heft but an element 
offriendfhipy as the firft element or beginning of love is the 
pleafure received by the eye; without which, though the 
paflion of love cannot commence, yet that pleafure does not by 
any means conftitute this paifion, to which it is necefiary that 
we ihould not Only deUght in the objed when prefent, but ex- 
ceedingly long for it when abfent. Speaking metaphorically, 
we may call good-will an incipient and indolent £riendfhip ; 
which, through time and cuftom, naturally inproTes into 
- firiendihip ftridUy fo called } not that founded on pleafure or 
udlity, which have but little to do with good-will, fince he who 
has received a favour ought in juftice to return h ; and he who 
does a kindnefs in expedation of meeting with a greater, has 
good-will only to himfelf^^ Gpod-will, in one word, is always 
excited by fome laudable quality, fuch as generofity, or courage : 
witneis the manner in which we are afiedled by tibe prize- 
fighters, abOTementioned. 

Friendihip implies concord, which is not merely agreement Chap. 6. 
in opinion. This latter may prevail among perfons totally un- ■— ^"^ 
known to each other ; and what connection has friendfhip with of concord 
fiimenefs of opinion concerning the heavenly motions, and fiiJJSdihip 
other fuch fubje^ ? Concord prevails among cities and com- i"^pl>^ 
monwealths, when they conceive the fame defigns to be con- 
ducive to the conunon intereft^ and agree in the fame meafures 
for promoting them« It relates therefore to pradHcal fubjedls 
only, and thofe of a certain magnitude in themfelves, and bear- 
ing 
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BOOK lag an important relation to the parties co<icer«64» iigs^tv^fis^ 
'_ — / _f pie, that the magiflracics ihould be eledive; that an aUiance 
Aould be made with the Lacedsemonians ; that Pittacus ihouM 
be archon, when he himfelf is willing to difcharge that'bor 
nourable office ■• When each party wifhes the' fame thiiigiror 
himfelf, then diflenfion enfues, becauie the fadions in the ftate, 
though they agree in the objed, yet differ as to the perfon* 
But genuine concord requires that each party and each indi- 
vidual fhould obtain his wifh ; as when both the people and the 
, better fort agree in choofmg virtuous men for their magiilrates. 
This concord is, as we have faid, the bafis of political friendfhip. 
It is converfant about matters effentially ufeful to the com- 
fortable fubiiflence of men in fociety ; and can only be found 
among men of virtue, who being firm in their purpofi^s, and 
not variable like the Euripus, are alone qualified to maintain 
the relations of concord and amity with themfelves and others. 
As juflice and utility have long regulated their private behaviour, 
they carry the fame principles along with them into their pub- 
lic adminiflration. But neither concord nor friendfhip can 
durably fubfifl among difhonefl men, who will be continually 
flriving to engrofs every advantage, and to fhift off every bur- 
den J and who mufl foon fall into fcdition by their endeavours 
to compel others to comply with thofe rules of juftice which 
they themfelves difdain to pradice. 
Chap. 7. How comes it that men love thofe to whom they have done 
~r" good, better than thefe love their benefadors ? Mofl are* of 
is more love Opinion that this happens becaufe debtors are more concerned 
confcr^benc'- about the fafety of their creditors, than the creditors are about 

theirs, 

« Diogenes Lacrtius, 1. i. fcq. 7;. tells us, that Pittacus laid down the archonfbip 
after he had held it ten years ^ to which tran(a6tion Ariftotle feems here to allude. 
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Aeirs, and that merely from motives of intereft ; which Epi- 30 OK 
charmus*, perhaps, would fay, is judging of mankind by the ^ _ : ^ 
worft examples among them. The accufation, however, is cer-' Jj^^^ 
tainly too juft, for with regard to the fervices which they have rccd?cUiem» 
received, the greater part are of weak memories, and more will- 
ing to receive benefits than inclined either to confer or to return 
them* Yet the queftion juft ftartftd muft be folved on deeper 
principles than thofe of debtor and creditor, which imply no- 
thing of love or friendfliip, but depend entirely on dull confi- 
derations of intereft. Thofe to whom we have done good, arc 
obje£ts of our love and afiedion, though they neither return, 
nor fhould ever be expeded to return, the obligation : for we 
are naturally difpofed towards them as artifts are towards their 
works; and particularly poets towards their poems; which 
they love as parents do their children ; that is,.much more than 
their produdions, were they endowed with fife and perception, 
would love them. For each individual loves every excellence 
proceeding from himfelf in proportion as he defires and loves 
his own exiftence, the energies of which are concentrated and 
preferved in his works. Befides, our own good actions are 
more pleafing fubjeds of refleftion, than any paft benefits that 
we may have received : for the firft are honourable, and the 
fecond only ufeful ; and utility, however delightful in proved, 
is often forgotten with the occafion which required it ; whereas 
honour is permanent and unalterable ; and every praife-worthy 
deed is not only pleafing in profpedt, but delightful on remem- 
brance, above all moft tranfporting when actually exercifed ; 

giving- 

• A difciplc of Pythagoras, who fccms to have had better principles of morality, than 
he is (aid to have entertained of religion. Vid. Qcer. de Natur. Deorum, 1. u zni 
Menag. ad Diogcn. Laert. L iii. fedt. 9. & fc(\. 
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BOOK giving to us a confcioufnefa of that kind of exiftence which ii 

, j^ J moft peculiarly agreeable to our nature^ the happinefe of which 

refults not from paffive feo&tiQnSy but from a£l:ive exertions. 

Befidee, whaterer is obtained with much labour, is naturally 

regarded with much afieAion« Thofe who have acquired their 

fortunes, delight in them far more than thofe who fuceeed to 

hereditary wealth ; and for a fimilar reafon, maternal tender- 

nefs often rifes to the higheft pitch. On fuch principles we 

may explain why the aife^ion of thofe who confer benefits, 

which is commonly a work of fame exertion, (hould be 

ftronger than that of thofe who receive them, which requires 

no exertion at all. 

Chap. 8. It is doubted which we ought to love moft, ourfelves or our 

— — friends. Selfilhnefs is branded as a vice of the blackeft die, and 

fcrent^fcnfes thought to fink deeper into each individual, in exad propor* 

iII,^'!l^L!i tion to the worthleflhefs of his charaOer. A bad man has 

man is laid 

to love him- nothing but himfelf in view ; while a good one lo£bs fight of 

himfelf, . and aims chiefly at friendly or honourable a&ions ; 

and this the more in proportion to his progrefs in virtue. Yet 

thefe obfervations ill accord with what is commonly faid, that a 

friend wifhes to promote our good for our own fakes, and 

though we ihould ever remain ignorant of his good offices ; 

which is furely the difpofitiion of each individual towards him« 

felf, and comformable to this difpofition are all the other cir- 

cumftances, and all the proverbial expreffions by which friend-* 

£bip is indicated and afcertained ; as that friends have but one 

foul, that all things are common between them, that friendfhip 

" is equality, and that the knee is nearer than the foot. But a 

man ilands in all thofe relations to himfelf, and being moft his 

own friend, ought moft to love himfel£ Thefe contradidions 

cannot 
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cannot be reconciled but by diftinguifhing the different lcnfe$ BOOK 
in which a man is faid to love himfelf. Thofe who reproach y u-.uj 
felfJove as a vice, confider it only as it appears in worldlings 
and voluptuaries, who arrogate to themfelves more- than their 
due fliare of wealth, power, or pleafure. Such things are to 
the multitude, the objedls of earneft concern and eager conten- 
tion, bccaufe the multitude regards them as prizes of the higheft 
value ; and in endeavouring to attain them, ftrives to gratify its 
paflion at the expehce of its reafon. This kind of felf-love, which 
belongs to the contemptible multitude, is doubtlefs obnoxious 
to blame ; and in this acceptation, the word is ufually taken. 
But ihould a man aflume a pre-eminence in ej^ercifing juilice. Self-love^ 
temperance, ^nd other virtues, though fuch a man has really ftood!" ^^^ 
more true felf-lovc than the multitude, yet nobody would im-» ^^JflL" ^ 
pute this affection to him for a crime. Yet he takes to himfelf 
the fairefl and greateft of all goods, and thofe the moft accept- 
able to the ruling principle in his nature, which is properly him* 
felf, in the fame manner as the fovereignty in every com- 
munity is that which moft prq)eriy conftitutes the ftate. He 
is fsdd, alfo, to have» or not to have, the command of hiipfelf, 
juft as this principle bears fway, or as it is fubjefk to control ; 
and thofe afts are confidered as moft voluntary which proceed 
from this legiflatlve and fovereign power. Whoever cherifhes 
and gratifies this ruling part of his nature, is ftridly and pecu- 
liarly a lover of himfelf, but in a quite different fenfe from that 
in which felf-love is regarded as a matter of reproach ; for all 
men approve and praife an afFe^ion calculated to^ produce the 
^eateft private and the greateft public happinefs ; whereas they 
difapprove and blame the vulgar kind of felf-love as often hurt*- 
ful to others, and always ruinous to thofe who indulge it. A 
VOL. I. 3 B bad 
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BOOK bad man, we have faid, is really at variance with himfclf j pur- 
^ ^^1 ^ fuing a condu<a diredly oppofite to what his own duty and his 
own intereft moft powerfully recommend. But the man of 
morals obeys and follows the diSates of his, intelled ; and every 
intelleft, when free and uncifcumfcribed, neccflarily prefen 
and purfues its own individual good. The virtuous man in- 
deed flrenuoufly exerts himfelf in the caufe of his friends and 
his country ; and readily lays down his life for their fake. He 
willingly redgns honours ^nd emoluments ; but firmly defends 
the firft Ihare of generofity and probity. The tranfports of one 
glorious day, he would not exchange for a whole life of liftlefs 
infignificance ; one year fpent in honourable exertion, he pre*- 
fers to ages vulgarly and cafuatly confumed ; nay,, a fingle effort 
of fplendi^ virtue is more valuable in his eyes than an inde^. 
finite feries of fmall and ordinary a&ions; and, on fnch prin- 
ciples, he is ready to lay down his life in the caufe of his friends 
er country. He is ready alfo to. employ his fortune in their 
fbrvice ; fo that, while they are enriched at hi& expence, he may 
acquire an unrivalled (hare of well-merited applaufe. As to 
offices and honours he is funilarly af^&cd,. eafily rellnquifhing 
them all ; nay, even the fame of illuftrioua adtion^^ when it 
appears to him more praife-worthy^ to give an opportunity to 
others of performing them, than to tffcGt them by his own 
agency. Thus, amidft all his liberalities, he is.ftill moft felfifli^ 
fmce he ftill claims for himfelf what is incomparably moft: 
valuable, that internal delight arifing. from the confcioufnefs of 
merit. 
Chap. 9* It is difputed- whether or not happy men need.friends.. Hap^ 
pinefs feems all-fufl5cient in, itfelf without fucL auxiliaries;. 

Whether \ . r 

fricndrhip be whence they fay, 

S^TnlTrJj- *^ WhcnFortunc's goods abound,. what boots a. friend ?!' 

iperityoria^ XCt 

adverfity. 
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Yet on the other hand, it appears abfurd, if happinefs includes BOOK 
all good things, to deprive it of friendihip, which of external ^ - -, ^ 
goods is the greateft. Befides, if frieadfliip, as we above 
proved, confifts rather in conferring favours, than in receiving 
them, and it is honourable to do good to thofe who are pecu- 
liarly recommended to our love in preference to all others, 
profperous and happy men muft (land in need of fit objefts, . 
towards whom they may exercife their beneficence. It is dif- 
puted, therefore, in wluch of the two ftates men require friends 
the moft, the ftate of profperity, or that of adverfity; the 
former needing favourites as much as the latter does benefadors. 
It is alfo abfurd to think that happii^efs can be enjoyed in foil- 
tude ; man being a focial and political animal by the conflitu* 
tion of his nature itfelf ; without conforming to which, human 
happinefs cannot be attained } nor fo completely attained in 
cafual or indifferent fociety, as in that of amiable and virtuous 
friends. What is the meaning then of the obfervation firft 
made, or by what arguments can it be juftified ? The people re- 
gard only thofe as their friends who promote their utility, and 
friends of this kind a profperous man does not need ; nor does 
he feem greatly to need thofe who may adminifter to his plea-^ 
fure, fince his life being delightful in itfelf, he has not much 
occafion for adventitious enjoyment* Thofe two clafles of 
friends being excluded as unneceflary, it is too haftily inferred 
that he needs not any friends at all. For we faid in the be- Thccxaui- 
ginning, that happinefs is energy, that is, a thing confifting in oWrtuous 
our own exertions, not refulting from our acquirements or fn^n^fhip. 
poffeffions ; and the life of a good man confifts in a feries of 
virtuous and delightful energies, which will be far more un- 
broken and uninterrupted, if he contemplates them not only in 

3 B 2 himfelf, 
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BOOK himfelf, but in thofe who are around hrm^ whofe behariotir fie 



IX. 



is able to view more attentively and more fteadily than he caik 
poffibly do his own *• Friends of this delcriptiem, ther^ore, he 
requires, that he may fympathize with their fentiments, and 
participate in their anions ; for a good man us charmed with, 
good a£kion» more than a ikilful mufician with the fined me-» 
lody ; and as the latter is provoked by diflbnance, fo is the 
former grieved by depravity. Befidcs^ as Theognis^ fstys, 
virtuous friends cxercife, improve, and pcrfefl: each other. But 
if we examine the matter more deeply^ we fhalt find that one 
good man is naturally an obje^ ultimately defirabie to another ; 
for a good man delights in what is naturally delightful, an<l 
valufts what i^ really and abfglutely valuable ; and as the life; 
of animals confifls barely in fenfation, but that of man both itk 
fenfation and intelledion, and that not merely in the capacities^ 
but principally in the exercife of thofe powers, for the fake of 
which the capacitiels are given to us^ it is plain that the more 
widely we extend the fphere of our energies, our happinefs will 
be the more complete ; provided thofe energies be> like every 
thing that is good, definite in their nature, not variable and un- 
determined, like the lives of bad men, which appear under innu- 
merable forms of wretchednefs* But neither fuch lives, not 
Jhofe overwhelmed by an accumulation of paiftB and forrows,, 
(of which we fliall fpeak hereafter,) are calculated to make us* 

rightly 

wi(h to fee our own countenances^ we niuft view- it in a looking-glafs ; in the (anle 
manner when we wiQi to know our own charadkrs and virtues^ we muft eontemplaie 
thofe of our friend ; for a friend, as we fay, is another fclf^* Magn. Moral, 1. ii- c xv. 
p. 194.. 

^ llie gnomic poet of Megara, fome of whofe fententious veries are flill preferved- 

»5 
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fightly Bpprcciate the value of exiftencc, which to wife And ^od* 
men is an objed; fo truly defirable. For ^hen vm ikt or bear^ 
we we coiifciou« of thofe perceptions ; and when we Aink and 
theorizci we are confcious of thofe intellections ; and the higher 
and nobler our thoughts are, the more pleafure we derive from 
the confcioufnefs of entenaining them. This confcioufnefs 
makes us feel the pleafure of exigence ; for the enei^ of lift 
itfelf, which is of all things moll delightful, confifls in nothing 
elfe but perceiving and thinking. But a good man, being s£^ 
feded towards his friend nearly as towards himfelf, derives 
therefore the higheft gratification from oommunictting hit 
thoughts andrefle&ions with others like himfelf, and living with 
them ia a^ perpetual particijpation of intelledual and moral en-^ 
joymems ;; iince he thereby attains nearly as clear a petceptioa 
€f their pleafurable exiftence as he has of bis own« This indeed, 
is human, fociety properly fo called, in contradifiint3:iQn to that 
of cattle, which confifts in feeding at the iame ftall. Since 
dien his own life is^ to a good man, a tlung naturally fweet and 
ultimately defirable, for a fimilar reafon is the life of his friend 
agreeable to him, and delightful merely on its own account,, 
and without refierence to any objedt beyond it ; and to live 
without friends is to be deftitute of a good, unconditional, ab^ 
folute, and ultimately defirable j and therefore to be deprived: 
of one of the moil folid and moft fubftantial of all humarl en^ 
joyments* 

Ought this rei^oning to make us defirous of multiplying the Chap. 10.. 

number of our friends i Or ought we fo adopt as to friendfhip j^^Z 

what feems to be well faid with regard to hofpitality, kinds of 

firiendOiip 

" For many, gucfts are often wor'fc than none/' require dif* 

fcrcnt limit- 
Jq ations as to 
number. 
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BOOK In the fame manner ought the number of our friends to be 
limited ? Of friends chofen from motives of utility or conve- 
vience, it undoubtedly ought ; for more than ferve our pqrpofe, 
aie only obflacles and hindrances ; and it is impoflible for us 
to return the fervices or civilities of too numerous a lift. 
Neither need thofe chofen from motives of pleafure to be man^^ j 
for too much feaibning is pernicious in diet. But as to friend* 
•fliips ftri£tly fo called, originating in fympathy of minds and 
congemality of charadiers, ought there to he defined limits, be- 
yond which that number ought not to extend ; any more than 
the populoufnefs of a city^ which, for the fupply of mutual 
wants^ requires more than ten, but, for the fake of wife regida- 
tion and good piorals, ought not perhaps to exceed ten piyriads 
of inhabitants ? The number of friends, even virtuous fiiends, 
mufl be limited by the extent of human afkivity, which is in- 
capable of cultivating beyond a certain proportion, who muft 
all likewile be friends to each other, oa the fuppofidon, which 
is necefiary, that they ihould fpend their time together in 
amicable concord. This cannot eafily happen to a great mul- 
titude, ^fpecially tince fuch is the inilability of human affairs, 
that we <cannot cordially fympathize with many perfons at once, 
for if we ought to rejoice with one, it will too often happen 
that we ought to grieve with another. Many friends, therefore, 
are neither to be defired nor expected, and their number will 
be the fmaller in proportion to the clofenefs of the intimacy j 
for intimate friendihip is almofl as excludve as love, which ad- 
mits but one only objedt. Experience juflifies this obfervation, 
for the friendfhips moil celebrated have fubfifted between two 
4)nly. In political life we fee popular men, who feem to have 

innu- 
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innuraerable friends. They are often flatterers of the inuiti- BOOK 
tude. But a publie charaSer without flattery may, by his real i_ -^-- _f 
worthy recommend himfeif to the gratitude of many who are 
his friends politically. But friends, ftridlly fo called, cannot be 
numerous. Happy is the man who finds only a few fuch ! 

Whether are friends moft defirable in profperity or in adver- Chap. 11; 
fity ? Both conditions of life peculiarly require them ; the «TrT7 u 
profperous, that they may have objefts to^jrards whom to exer- company of 
cife their beneficence; the unfortunate, that they may have moftdcfira- 
fources from which they may derive relief. The neccflity for prof^ty 
friends is* greateft in the latter, who therefore feek perfons who ^I^r.^"^ *^ 
may be ufeful to them ; but the luftra of friendfhip fhines mofl 
confpicuous in the formert ^bo (eek perfons with whom they 
may fpend their time agreeably, and whom it is a real pleafure 
to benefit. The company of friends is delightful, both in 
profjperity and adverfity. In the latter, our grief is alleviated by 
their fympathy ; whether it be that they difburden us of* part of 
our fuflferings, or that their fympathy is itfelf delightful. Both 
caufes feem to concur, for in misfortune theprefence of a friend 
aflSbrds a mixed pleafure. The very fight of him cheers our 
minds ; and if he has any dexterity, he knows how to ad- ^ 

minifter to. us that kind of comfort of which our tempers and 
charafiers are moft fufceptible. Befides,. we ourfelves, in his 
prefence,^ endeavour to moderate our forrow, that we. may not 
be the caufe of fufFering to our. friend j. and perfons of firm 
minds are careful how they impart their fecret misfortunes, and 
tcjtCt all excefs of commifcration as unfuitable to the dignity of 
their charaiSers ; whereas women, and womanifli men, delight in 
echoing groans and fympatbetic lamentations. In all things the * 

beftv 
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:b O O K beft characters are the fit models for imitation ; and as am'idft 

IX. 
1^ , -^/-- _f profpcrity the beft men delight m the prefence and congratula- 
tion of their friends, which is agreeable to the benevolence of 
their nature, we ought therefore to be forward in calling thofc 
who love us to participate in our joy, but very backward in 
calling them to participate in our forrow ; remembering 
" Their own misfortunes are enough to bear." 

Above all, we muft fummou their prefence when, without 
giving much trouble to ourfelves, we may greatly benefit tbem. 
But, on the other Iiand, to adl with laudable propriety, we muft 
go readily and uninvited to the houfe of raiourning; for it is as 
honourable as delightful to affift our friends in diftrefs, efpegially 
without any folicitation on their part, which might leflen them 
in our efteem. It is our duty ftrenuoufly to co-operate with 
fortune in promoting the prolperity of our friend ; but to be 
flow and modeft in craving his affiftancej yet without too 
faftidioufly xeje^ng his beneficence; which has fometimes 
made a breach in very folid friendihips. 
Chap. 12. As love enters firft by the eye^ fo friendflxip is produced by 
the habitaal intercQurfe of life j and as the fenfe of fight is that 
-which lovers would be moft unwilling to lofe, fo habitual inter- 
'CQurfe is the advantage which friends would be moft unwilling 
to refign. Friendftiip is a community of enjoyments ; and as a 
man delights in the energies of his own ^xiftence, fo he alfo 
does in thofe of his friend j wherefore, in whatever thofe 
energies principally confift, their chief enjoyment refults from 
^exerting them in compaay ; fome drinking and playing dice 
together, while, otters make parties of hunting, pradife their 
«xercifes^ or cultivate philofophy. The friendfhip of bad men 
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18 as corrupt and unftable as themfelves ; and is fo far from BOOK: 



being advantageous to either party, that it tends only to plunge 
them both ftill deeper in depravity and wretchednefs : whereas 
virtuous friendfliips grow continually more firm and more in- 
timate, the example and admonitions of good men mutually 
improving and perfedking each other'. Thus much concern- 
ing friendfhip. It remains that we fhould next treat of 
pleafure« 

' Ariftotle quotes a few words from Theognis which have this meaning. 
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BOOK X. 



INTRODUCTION. 

^T-^His Book treats of pleafure and happinefs. It is too con- 
•* cife to admit of abridgment, and fufficiently perfpicuous 
not to require elucidation. In the concluding chapter, Ariftotle 
ihews the infeparable connexion between Ethics and Politics ; 
and prepares the reader for an eafy tranfition from the former 
to the latter. By way of conclufion to thefe Ihort introduc- 
tions, I fliall obferve, that Ariftotle's Moral Philofophy is, per- 
haps, of all others the leaft liable to the following objection, 
which has been often made by thinking men to the too 
fafliionable philofophy of the times : " A profeffed fceptic 
can be guided by nothing but his prefent paflions j and to be 
mailers of his philofophy, we need not his books or advice, 
for every child is capable of the fame thing without any ftudy 
at all."— Gray. 
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V 

BOOK X. 

ARGUMENT. 

Pleqfurc'^lts ambiguous nature — Defined.-^ Happinefs ^---InteU 
IcSual — Moral— Compared. —Education. — Laws. — Tranjition 
to tbefubjcSt of Politics. 

TT7 E proceed to treat of pleafure, a thing moft congenial to BOOK 

our nature; and by which, therefore, and its oppofite, , ^* 
pain, the motions of the minds of children are guided as^ by a chap, u. 
rudder. In morals the main point is attained, when our love — — 
and hatred, our grief and joy, are refpedively excited by natural picTfurcr 
and worthy caufes ; fince thefe affections are asrextenfive as the 
multiplied affairs of life itfelf, and their proper regulation is of 
the utmoft importance to virtue and bappinefs. For we are all 
prompted by nature to purfue pleafure, and to avoid pain ; the 
confideration of which ought not to be omitted in a treatife of 
this kind, efpecially as the opinions concerning them are per- 
plexed by much contradidion ; fbme regarding pleafure as the 
higheft good, others calling it a thing contemptible in the 
extreme, whether from the real conviftion of their minds, (which 
perhaps may be the cafe with fome,) or becaufe they think 
it beft to fpeak of pleafure in terms of reproach, fince moft men. 
are tempted to difgrace themfelves by indulging in it immo- 
derately. Severe moralifts, therefore, think that they cannot 
too much ftigmatife pleafure, that thofe whom they wifh to 

benefit 
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benefit by their difcourfes may be deterred from excefs, and con- 
fined within the bounds of propriety. They fhouldtake care how- 
ever, left this proceeding be not attended with effedts contrary to 
their expedation ; for in practical matters, men pay iefs atten- 
tion to what is faid than to what is done ; and when opinions, juft 
and reafonable within certain limits, are carried to a length mani- 
feftly inconfiftent with experience, they are rejeded difdainfully 
and completely ; even the truth which they contain being over- 
whelmed and loft in the furrounding falfehood. Thus thofe 
detraftors of pleafure, when they are obferved on any occafion 
to purfue it with much cagemefs, appear to the bulk of man- 
kind no better than hypocritical voluptuaries ; for the people 
at large are not capable of making diftinAions ; they confider 
things in the grofs, and therefore continually confound them. 
The truth, therefore, heft ferves not only to enlighten our under- 
ftandittgs, but to improve our morals. For when our dodrines 
are true, our lives will more naturally be conformable to them ; 
and our precepts being confirmed by examples, will produce 
convidion, and excite emulation of our virtues, in thofe with 
whom we live. But enough on this fubjedt : we proceed to 
enumerate the opinions held concerning pleafure. 

Eudoxus * thought pleafure the chief good, becaufe he per- 
ceived it to be univerfally defired by all animals, rational and 
irrational ; that every thing is good in the fame proportion as it 
is defirable : that animals find out, each tribe, what is beft for 
themfelves, as they do their proper food ; and that therefore 

the 



■ Eudoxus of CniduS two? ««-» Evh^H Evio^ov txahaf Jm» tw TiXfiK^oTvra TUf ^fAU?. See 

his life in Laertius, B. vili. fed. 86, &c. By a pun on his name, he was called ^ II- 
luftrious.'* 
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the fupreme good mud confift in that which is univerfally and 
moft eagerly defired by them all. The regularity of his life 
added great weight to his arguments, for he was a man of An- 
gular temperance; fo that his> commendation, of pleafure did 
not appear to proceed from any prejudice in its favour, but 
rather to be extorted from him by the force of truth* His argu^ 
meat he confirmed by confidering painj which, being the 
contrary tO' pleafure, all animals endeavoured to (hun and 
efcape. That is chiefly defirable, he remarked, which is de- 
iirable ultimately and on its own account. This defcription 
peculiarly applies to pleafure, which no one defires for the fake 
of any thing beyond itfelf, nor finds the neceflfity of afiigning 
any reafon why he fliould enjoy it ; pleafure always carrying 
its own recommendation along with it, and rendering every 
object, however valuable, to which it is joi&ed, ftill more de- 
firable, not excepting virtue itfelf. As pleafure improves every 
other good with which it is combined, it is manifeftly a good 
in itfelf} a good not inferior to that which it heightens. Yet 
Plato employed a fimikr argument to prove that pleafure was 
not the fupreme good ; fince pleafure, joined with virtue, is 
better than alone and feparate ; which cannot happen to the 
fupreme good, a thing Wicapabk of augmentation, and difdain- 
ing admixture. But what is that good or happiness which 
mankind, by the conftitution of their nature, are. beft qualified 
for enjoying? This only is the queftion with which we ar^ 
concerned in the prefent treatife. Thofe who deny that which 
all defire, to be a part of this happinefs, ihould take care left 
they fall into an abfurdity. For that we fay is truth, which to 
all appears fuch;. and he who is diflatisfied. with/this kind of 
proof will not eafily meet with a better. If only creatures 

1 void- 
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BOOK void of underftanding purfued pleafure, much might be plau« 
i_ '- r^ fibly urged againft it : but what (hall we fay, when we find it 
an obje£t of defire with the beft and wifeft of the human race ? 
Nay even irrational animals may afford perhaps a ftrong argu* 
ment in favour of it, fince in purfuit of what is beft for their 
nature, they are aftuated by a wifdom far fuperior to their 
own\ The argument drawn from pain, which is the oppofite 
to pleafure, feems not liable to the objedion made to it. The 
objeftors fay, that though pain be an evil, this is not any proof 
that pleafure, its contrary, is a good ; becaufe both contraries 
are often bad, and the good is often fomething intermediate 
between them. But this obfervation, though true in many 
cafes, is not applicable to the prefent. For if both were evils, 
both would be objefts of averfion ; but the one, we fee, is uni- 
verfally purfued as a good, and the other univerfally fhunned 
as an evil. 
Chap. 3. It forms not any objection to pleafure, that it is not one of 

rp^""^ thofe indelible qualities by which things are charafterifed and 
biguous na- diftinguifhed ; for neither to the clafs of qualities can the energies 
fiirc. and operations of virtue itfelf, which are fo highly and fo juftly 

praifed, in ftri£t philofophical language, be afcribed : no, nor 
happinefs itfelf, which is of all things moft valuablcr It is 
farther objeiked, that pleafure is of a vague indefinite nature, 
admitting of various degrees of intenfity ; whereas whatever is 
truly good, ought to be uniformly perceived, and accurately de- 
fined % But juftice, fortitude, and the other virtues admit of 
various degrees, when confidered as attributes of the perfons in 
whom thofe habits exift ; the fame is true of health j yet the 
health of the mind, as well as that of the body, confidered 

abftradedly 
* See Analyfis, p. 1 14. and Conf. p. 134. 6c feq« ^ See Analyfis, p. i ia« 
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abftradedly in thcmfelvcs, arc things fufficiently definite, thougk 
they do not, in each individual, reach that ftate of perfedUon 
which properly conftitutes their nature *. The fame thing may 
poilibly hold with regard to pleafure. It is further objeded, 
that pleafure is motion ; and that all motions are imperfect, 
fince they are only tendencies to certain ends'"; whereas what- 
ever is abfolutely good, ought to be complete and perfeA in itfelf, 
independently of any feparate purpofe for which it may ferve. 
But, that pleafure is motion, is not Gkely to be true ; for all 
motion admits of jQownefs and celerity ; fmce the motion of the 
univerfe itfelf, though it cannot be called fwift or flow, abftra£t- 
edly confidered, yet deferves the former of thofe epithets when 
compared vdth the peculiar motions which belong refpedively 
to its parts'*. But pleafiure is not chara£kerifed by either of 
thefe qualities. We may indeed be fpeedily pleafed, as we are 
fpeedily made angry ; and as walking, growing, or any other 
mcttion, is performed with celerity, in the fame manner, we 
may rapidly change from a ftate of indifference or pain, to a 
ftate of pleafure j but to the energy of pleafure itfelf, that is, to 
pleafure actually enjoyed, the epithets of fwift or flow do not 
apply. This energy is complete in itfelf in every inftant ; and 
is not perfe£ked by the accomplifliment of any diftind and 
feparate end, in which it terminates.'^ It is therefore a thing 
totally different from generation or production, or motion of 
any kind ; fmce all of thefe are mere changes of material fub- 
fiances, pafling from one place, or one ftate, to another ; not 
indeed at random, but according to certain and fixed laws of 
motion iuid reft, generation and corruption ; fo that from the 

iame 

** Sec Analyfis, p. 117. * Ibid. p. 119, *■ Ibid. p. 120. & feq. 
VOL. I. 3 D • 
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BOOK fame materials out of which any compound is generated^ Into 
the fame, that compound is, by corruption, diflblved ^ If plea- 
fure then be generation, pain muft be corruption ; and that 
^hich is generated by pleafure, muft by pain be diflblved 
into the fame materials from which it was produced. But to 
fpeak thus of pleafure and pain, is to talk unintelligibly ; and 
to confound immaterial with material things. It is faid alfo, 
that pain confifts in natural deficiencies or wants, and that 
pleafure is nothing elfe but the fupplying of thefe wants. ' But 
^ficiency and fulnefs are plainly afFedions of body j and if 
pleafure ts the fupply of corporeal deficiencies, that which 
receives the fupply ought to feel the pleafure, which therefore 
Tefides in the body ; a conclufion refulting from the prcmifes^ 
but highly unreafonable. Pleafure, therefore, is not the fupply 
of bodily wants, though it accompanies this fupply ; as pain^ 
on the contrary, accompanies the laceration or maiming of the 
body. The opinion feems to have arifen from confidering the 
pain of hunger, and the pleafure of feeding ; the latter of which 
muft always be preceded by the former. But all pleafures are 
not preceded by pain; thofe, for inftance, of the intelledual 
kind ; and even thofe of the fenfes of fmelling, hearing, and 
feeing; befides innumerable enjoyments, refulting from pleafing 
fccoUeSions, as well as from agreeable and animating hopes* 
Of what deficiencies can fuch pleafures be the fupply, fmce 
previoufly to their exiftence in us, there was not any thing dc- 
fcdive? With regard to grofs and reproachable pleafures, which 
our adverfaries may cite in proof of their erroneous thewy, the 
very nape of pleafures may, with propriety, be denied to them ; 
Cncc they are acknowledged as fuch only by men of corrupt 

minda 

* Analyiis, p. 107. & feq. 
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minds and perverfe fentiments. Perfons dlfeafed arc not fit 
judges of the rellfli of wholefome food ; nor is that whitei 
which appears fuch to thofe afflided with an ophthalmy. It 
may be obferved alfo, that pleafure is not defirable, unlefs it 
proceed from an honourable, at leaft an innocent foiirce ; any- 
more than wealth is a good, when too dearly purchafed by dif- 
honefty. Different pleafures are adapted to different tharac- 
ters, Juft men only know the pleafure of juftice j as thofc 
only who have an ear for mufic, enjoy the pleafure of melody^ 
the fame differences are obfervable in other particulars. The 
very diflimilar gratifications which we derive from friends and 
flatterers {how, that either pleafure is not in itfelf defirable, or 
that there muil be pleafures fpecificaily difierent from each 
other. A friend aims at promoting our good, a flatterer aimus 
only at giving us pleafure ; and the behaviotir of the one is as 
univer&Uy and as jufldy praifed, as that of the other is uni- 
verfally and juftly condemned. None worthy of the name of 
a man, would choofe to have the underflanding of a child, that 
he might fpend his life happily in childifh amufements J nor 
would he fubmit to do bafe aftions, whatever pleafure h^ might 
derive from them, arid though affured that they ihould never 
afterwards be followed by pain or puniflxmenL But, on the 
other hand, he woUld defire moft earneftly to have the ufe of 
his eye-figl\t, of his memory, and of his underflanding, as well 
as to be endowed and adorned with virtuous habits, although 
no pleafure whatever refulted from the exercife of thofe capa- 
cities or powers. That this exercife is neceffarily accompanied 
with pleafure makes not any difference, fiace it is an objed of 
defire on its own account, and indepejidentjy of the delight 
which neceffarily attends it. It feems plain, therefore, that 

3 D 2 • pleafure 
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.pleafure is not the fupreme good, nor that all kinds of pteafure^ 

,are defirable j and that whether or no pleafures ve defirable- 

ultimately, and on their own account, depends on the foarce 

from whence they fpring. Such are the opinions held con^ 

cerning pleafure and pain. 

But what pleafure is in reality, and under what clafs of 
things it ought to be arranged, will more fully appear from the 
following indudion. The zSt of feeing is perfed): in every 
inftant of time, needing nothing to give to it the fpecific com* 
pletion and fulnefs of which its nature is fufceptible. Such alio 
is pleafure, a whole, perfeA in each inftant, and not more per* 
fed than at the firft inftant, how long foever it may be enjoyed; 
Fleafuce therefore is not motion, becaufe all motion co^xifts 
with a certain portion of time ; and tends to a certain end^ 
in which it terminates, being, from its very nature, imperfed ; 
becaufe, as foon as die end is efieded, the motion by which it 
was attained ceafes ta exift^ Thus- of the art of building, the 
end is a houfe; and until the houfe is made, the building is im* 
perfect ; but when &e houfe is buik^ the a^on or motion by 
which it was produced ceafes to exift-: and the parts' of that 
a£tion or motion are, until the wh^e is finiihed, each dif» 
ferent from another, and each imperfed in itfelf ; as rearing the 
walls, chamfering the pillars, building the dome ; all of whichi 
as well as faying the foundation and adding the ornaments, are 
but parts of one a&ion, which, taken together, conftitute a whole, 
when the woik is completed. The fame holds, with regard ta 
that kind of motion which confifts in change of place, and^ 
its various modes, namely, walking, jumping, flying, and other^ 
o^ that fort ; each of which confifts of imperfed parts, fpeci*- 

fically 
* Aiudyfif, p^ ^ijM ti feq« 
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fically different from each other, and from the whole coUed>- 
ively. Thus, in the Olympic race, a. different part of the 
ftadium is run over in each particle of time, till the goal is 
attained ; and as each part is different from another, fo muft the 
motions performed in them be all different ; nay,, though thc^ 
fame part be run over, yet if the racer proceed, in the one cafe, 
from the ftarting-poft to the goal, and in the other, from the 
goal to the ftarting-poft, a difference in the motions muft 
arife from the difference in their diredions. But concerning 
motion^ we have treated accurately in another work'* Pleafure 
is manifeftly a thing quite different ;. fince it is complete in 
tzxAi indivifible nowj that is, in each inftant ; not requiring for 
its perfedion any the fmalleft portion of time : but motion, as 
we have elfewhere proved, cannot exift without time or fuc- 
ceflion. In the fame manner, the a£l of vifion, a point, and an 
unit, are things which have not any conne&ion with genera^ 
tion, nor any kind of motion ;. every modification of which, 
muft belong to things not effentially wholes, but partible }^ and 
to them only. Of this kind is pleafure,, effentially a whole,, 
iince effentially perfect ; accompanying the. operation of each 
percipient with regard to the perceptible objejfi, when both the 
perceiving power is properly conftituted,. and the perceptible 
objed the faireft and the beft on which, that fpecific ad of per- 
ception can poffibly be exercifed **•. To fay that the perceiving 
power exercifes its energies, or the fubftance. in which that 
power refides,, makes not any difference as to the prefent fubjed*. 
Pleafure accompanies every ad of perception by fenfe in. a higher, 
or lower degree, in proportion to the prevalence of the condi^ 
lions above ftated j and alfo every ad of reafonihg or intelligence.. 

But 

» Arulyfis, p. 1 19 & fcq. ^ Ibid. p. 51* & fcq. 
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But as the phyfician ind the medicines which he prefcribes, arc 
in different fenfes the caufes of health, fo our percipient powers 
are enlivened and perfedled in a different manner by the proper 
objects of thofe gowers, and by the pleafure attending our per- 
ception of therp. Each fenfe has its appropriate pleafure : the 
eye is delighted by fights ; the ear by founds ; and in propor- 
tion to the foundnefs and rigour of the fenfe itfelf, as well as 
the beauty and excellence of the objed: on which it is exercifed, 
the pleafure will be the greater ; but pleafure there always muft 
be, wherever the agent and the objeft are naturally adapted to 
each other. Pleafure does not perfeft our energifing powers 
as a pre-acquired habit, but rather as a fupervenient end ; in the 
fame manner as beauty accompanies the flower of youth. The 
ipowers of man are not capable of unceafing activity, and there^ 
fore our pleafures cannot be continuous, for they are infeparably 
connected with our energies. Things which delight when 
new^ often ceafe to give pleafure, and that becaufe. our attention 
is no longer roufed by their prefence, nor the energies of our 
mind called forth in contemplating them. They are difre- 
garded as an old and familiar fhow ; and in proportion to the 
weaknefs of our exertions, our pleafure is blunted. It may be 
fufpefted that all love pleafure, becaufe all are fond of Jife, 
which confifts in exercifing the energies of our nature. Life 
then is energy, which each individual cxercifes on thofe fub- 
jedls in which he moft delights ; the mufician, on melodies j 
the mathematician, on theorems; and others, on ether fub- 
jeds. Pleafure therefore is naturally defirable, becaufe it per- 
fects our energies, that is our life, in the continuance of which 
all delight. But whether life is defired for the fake of pleafure, 
t)r pleafure for the fake of life, needs not at prefent be examined ; 

fmcc 
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finc^' tliefe two feem fo intimately combined as not to adak of BOOK 
reparation. Pleafurc, then, cannot exift without energy; and ^ ^ L ji. 
;bur energies are ftrengthened and perfed3:ed by the pleafures ac^ 
4eompanying them. 

It feems to follow from thefe obfervations, that as energies or Chap. ^ 
anions widely differ from each other, fo muft alfo the pleafures 
by which they are perfected. This hdds in the feveral opera- 
tions both of nature and of art, the different kinds of which 
refpedively terminate in different and appropriate ends ; namely, 
animals, plants, pidures^ ftatues, houfes, and furniture. The 
aftion of the fenfes, or what is called perception by fenfe, mani- 
feftly difiers from the adion of the underftanding ; and the 
pleafures refyedtively accompanying thofe operations, bear a 
near affinity to the operations which they refpedively accom- 
pany ; for each operation or energy is encreafed, improved, 
and perfeded by a pleafure that is a*kin to it. Thus the exer* 
tions of the geometer,, the muiician, and the architedt, are en- 
livened and invigorated by the delight which they take in their 
refpedive purfuits ; and the cultivators of thofe fciences there- 
by improve themfelvcs gradually, until they attain the moft 
confummate fkill, and moO: decided pre-eminence. But plea- 
fures, on the other hand, which are not a-kin to the operations 
which they accompany, are fo far from improving and per- 
fecting them, that, on the contrary, they weaken and obftrud 
them. Thus, thofe who are agreeably employed in reading or 
ftudy, cannot, if they are lovers of mufic, perfevere in applying 
to their books and meditations, fhould they happen to hear at 
a diftance an agreeable melody • for the two pleafures not being 
a-kin, the ftronger overpowers the weaker. Wherefore, when 
we are much delighted with one thing, we cannot attend to ^ 

any 
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any other. At a well a£i:ed play the mind is fixed in defightful 

tranfpoFt, but when the ftage players are bad, many fpedtators 

amufe themfelves wkh fweetmeats^ Pleafures not a-kin to 

the operations which they accompany, have the :&me eflfed 

(though they produce it differently) with congenial pains ; for 

thefe alfo have a tendency to weaken and deftroy our energies. 

Thus, thofe to whom it is painful to write or to reafon, have 

little indination to do either, and commonly do them incor- 

redly. Of operations and the pleafures accompanying them, 

fome are laudable and refped3:able ; others are blameable and 

contemptible. The former are to be purfued^ and the latter 

to be avoided. Pleafures are more a-kin to ener^es, than even 

the defires which precede them ; for thefe defires are eafily 

diftinguiftiable from the energies which they prompt, both in 

their own nature and in point of time ; whereas pleafures and 

energies are fo difficultly feparated even in thought, that many 

fuppofe them to be one and the fame thing. They are indeed 

intimately connefted ; but as energies both of fenfe and in« 

telled are often not only unpleafant but painful, it is abfurd to 

think that plea&re and energy are the fame, thou^ the former 

eannot fubfift without the btter. But it is tif more importance 

to obferve that the nature and quaTittes of our p^Ieafures depend 

entirely on the nature and qualities of our energies. In this 

manner the pleafures of the fight differ in purity from thofe of 

the touch; and the pleafures of the ear from thofe of the 

palate ; while the intelieA affords pleafures totally diffimilar to 

any refulting from the ienfes. As each animal is endowed with 

feculiar energies, each having his appropriate work to effe<^, 

and his affigned taflc to perform, fo each fpecies is deftined for 

the enjoyment of congenial and kindred pleafures } thofe of a 

man 
* Ariftoile &ys, ^* diey do b moft when the players are bad/' 
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man differing fpecifkally from the plcafures of the horf&pr the 
dog, the animals with which he is moft familiar. As Hera- 
clitus fays, an afs would prefer ftraw to gold, loving food more 
than money. But among; individuals of the fame fpecies it 
might be expeded that the fame eflfeds Ihbuld follow from the 
fame caufes ; and that there fliould be a complete community 
of pleafures as well as of pains. Yet in the human race we 
find the thing far otherwifc ; one loving, what another moft de- 
*4:eft8, and that giving pain to. one, which affords the moft ex* 
qiiifitepleafure to anothen This however need not appear ex- 
traorcTmary, if we confider that the fame food has a very dif- 
ferent relifh to a man in health, and to another in difeafe ; and 
that the warmth agreeable to perfons of weak conftitutions, 19 
unpleaiant to th€>fe 6{ & firmer temperament. Innumerable 
othei- examples to the fame purpofe will occur j with regard to 
all which, we affirm that only to be right, which appears fo to 
perfons rightly formed and properly conftitiitcd. Virtue there- 
fore,' and the man -of virtue as fuch, is the only natural and 
£orre6t ftandiard ; and thbfe only are true enjoyments, witlf 
which he is delighted. That the purfuits which he rejeds and 
fpurns^ fhould to others afford gratification, is not to be won- 
dered at, fince human nature is liable to corruptions and de- 
pravities of many kinds; and each corrupt individual will 
delight in pleafures akin to the fpecJfic depravity under which 
he labours'; which are pleafures indfeed to him, but to none be- 
fides. But the queftion is, . what are the pleafures of a man in 
his natutal and moft perfeA ftate.? That they are infeparably 
conneded with his enefgi«9, we have, abov^e proved j fo tlut 

.• ' . if 
* — — Mala meittis 
Gaudia. Viro. vi. jS* 

VOL, I. 3 B 
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if there be peculiar works to bepciiformed by a man, and pecu--^ 
liar tafks afligned to him, his proper and natural pleafures mull 
confift in the operations by which his work is done, and his 
tafk accomplished. Other pleafures are only fecondary, and 
feparated by a wide interval. 

^. g Having examined the nature of virtue, friehdfhip, and plea* 
— — fure, it remains to fpeak of happinefs, the end, as we obferved,, 

O^happi- ^£ ^j human purfuits. Our difcourfe will be rendered more 
concife by refuming fome concluiions already ftated. Happi- 
iKfs, we faid, confifts, not in mere capacity unroufed, or in 
mere habit unexercifed ; for were that the cafe, it might belong 
to a man who fliould remain for ever afleep, living the life of a 
plant, or involved in the greateft calamities ; (ince a man thus 
circmnftanced might be endowed with the nobleft capacities, 
and moft excellent and moft honourable habits. Hapfrinefs^ 
Chen, muft be claffed vnth operations or energies, fome of 
which, as we already remarked, are neceflary for the attainment 
of farther and diftin£t ends, and others arc defiraide merely on 
their own account j with which lafl:, happineft Is, manifeftly, 
to be numbered. Energies terminating ia themfelves, and de- 
iirable n>erely on their own account, include all the amiable 
and laudable anions which proceed from confirmed haUts of 
virtue ; they appear alfo to include thofe innocent amufements 
which are fought fo entirely for their own fake, that men often 
purfue them to die prejudice of tbeir health or fortune. In 
fuch amufements it is common for the wealthy and powerful to^ 
place the principal enjoyment of life, and perfons moft dexterous 
In promoting them are not unfrequently the higheft in efteem 
with princes ; fince they are the beft qualified for fupplying 
them with thofe gratifications, of which they have the ftrongeft 

relifli.^ 
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relifli. In fuch amufements the vulgar^ too, are apt to place BOOK 
happinefs, becaufe they fee them purfued as fuch by thofe who, ' ^ 

in the gifts of fortune, are greatly their fuperiors. But neither 
the vulgar nor the great ought to ferve for models. Virtue, in- 
tellect, ardent feelings of the heart, and exalted energies of the 
mind, are not appendages of greatnefs ; and though men in« 
vefted with power, but incapable of tailing genuine and liberal 
pleafure, often feek delight in grofs gratifications of fenfe, this 
affords not any proof that fuch delufive purfuits aie entitled to 
a juft preference. Children think all things, inferior in value to 
their own childiih amufements ; and as different* objeds pleafe 
men and children, fo good and bad nten might be expeded to 
have very di^erent delights ; but, as we have often faid, thofe 
things only are truly valuaUe . and truly delightful, which are 
recognized as fuch by men of virtuous habits ; for, as pur habits 
are, fuch will be our pleafurea and our purfiuts. Happinefs, 
then, cannot cosfift in mere recreative paftime ; for it is ab^ 
fiu'd to think that alt our feriousr exertions and ftrenuous labours 
fhould terminate in fo frivolous an end \ We do not labour 
that we may be idle ; but, as Anacharfis juftly faid,. we are idle 
that we may labour with more effe£t ; that is, we have recourle 
to fports and amufementS: as rdrefhing cordials after tontentious 
exertions, that having repofed in fuch diverfipns for a while^ 
we may recommence our lltbours with encreafed vigour '. Tht 
weaknefs of human nature reqxiires frequent remiflions of 
energy ; but thefe reils and paufes are Only the better to prepare 
us for enjoying the pleafutes.of i^ijirity. The amufements of 

..; life 

^ Neque enim itt generati i nahini fiimiis, ut ad'hidam e( jooum fa£U etk videamun 
Cicero de Offic* 1. i. c. 29. 

^ Liido autem et joco, itfi illo qy)de9i,))ce!^i M ficiH foofm ct ^ui^ibiis cs^i^. 
Ibid, 
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lif€^ therefore are but preluded to its bufinefs, the place of which 
they cannot poflibly fupply ; and its happinefs, becaufe its bufi- 
nefs, confifts in the exercife of thofe virtuous energies, which 
conftitute the worth and dignity of our nature. Inferior plea- 
fures may be enjoyed by the fool and the flave, as completely 
' as by the hero or the fage. But who will afcribe the happinefs 
of a man to him, who, by his character and condition, is dif- 
qualified for manly purfuits ? 
Chap. 7. ' If happinefs confifts in virtuous energies, the greateft humait 
happinefs muft confift in the exercife of the greateft virtue m 
man ; which muft be the virtue or perfection of his beft part, 
whether this be intelledt, or whatever principle it be, that is 
deftined to command and bear fway ; having knowledge of 
things beautiful and divine, as being either divine itfelf, or at 
leaft that principle in us which moft approximates to divinity. 
The greateft human happinefs, then, is theoretic and intelledual ; 
which well accords with the properties which we formerly found, 
by inveftigation, to be eflcntially inherent in: that moft coveted 
objed. The intelledl is the beft principle in mam ; its energies 
are the ftrongeft, and the objeds about which it is converfant are 
far the moft fublime. The energies of ihtelledt are alfo the 
longeft and moft cbntinuotis, fince we caa perfevere in tbeoriiing 
and thinking much longer than in performing any a^on 
whatever. Pleafure, it was obferved, muft be an ingredient in 
happinefs ; but contemplative wi^fdom offers pleafures the moft 
admirable in purity and ftability, ahd the pleafures of know* 
ledge continually encreafe in proportion to our improvement in 
it } certainty concerning the fublimeft truths affording ftill 
higher delight in proportion to the intenfc efforts of intellect 
by which they were difcovered. That alUfufficiency, which 
we remarked as a property of happine^, belongs to intelledual 
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energies more than to any other; for though the fage, as well 
as the moralift or the patriot, (lands in need of bodily accom- 
modations, yet in exerting his higheft excellencies, he b not 
like them dependant on fortune, both for his objects and his in- 
ftruments; for objedks towards whom he may exercife his 
virtues, and inftruments which may enable him to effeduate his 
ends. Even unaflilled and alone, though perhaps better with 
affiftants, he can ftill think and theorize ; poflefling in the 
energies of his own mind, the pureft 2axd moft independant en- 
joyments. Thefe enjoyments are valuable peculiarly on- their 
own account, fmce they terminate completely in themfelves f 
whereas all pradical virtue has, befide* the pradice itfelf, fome 
diftindt and feparate end in view. The tranquillity of ieifure 
is naturally more agreeable than the buftle of bufioefs ; we tcnl 
for the fake of quiet, and make war for the fake of peace. But 
the pradical virtues are mod confpicuoufly exercifed in political 
and military fun^ions, the latter of which none but the moft 
favage and fanguinary minds would fubmit to from choice, con- 
verting friends into enemies for the mere pleafure of fighting 
with them. Politics, too, forms an operofe and troublefome oc- 
cupation, which would not be undertaken from the fole love of 
exercifmg political fundions, independently of diftin£t and 
feparate ends ; power, wealth, and honour j in one word, pro- 
fperity to ourfelves, friends, or fellow-citizens. But intelledhial 
energies are complete and perfe£t in themfelves, fupplying an 
exhauftlefs ftream of pure and perennial pleafure, which in its 
turn invigorates and enlivens the energies, and thus encreafes 
and refines the fource from which it unceafuigly fprings ; all- 
fu£Bcient, peaceful, and permanent, as far as is compatible with 
^the condition of humanity. Were unalterable permanency 
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added to fach a life^ ita happlaefd would be more than human ; 
but even within a lunited term, its ineftimable delights may be 
enjoyed by thofe who attain the perfedion of their age and 
faculties ; living not merely as partners with a frail and com- 
pound nature, but accorcting to the fimple and divine principle 
within them, whofe energies and virtues as far tranfcend all 
others, as the intelledual fubftance in which they refide excels 
all other fubftances of which our frame is compofed *. We 
ought not, therefore, according to the vulgar exhortation, 
though mortal, to legard only morul things ; but as far as 
poflible, to put on immortality, exierting ourfelves to tafte the 
Joys of the intelle^aal life. This is living according to the heft 
part of what we call ourfelves, which, though feemingly fmall 
' in bulk, is incomparably greater in power and in value than all 
things befides". The Intelled^ indeed is the beft and fovereign 
part of our conftibution, and therefore flridly and properly 
<iur(elvea. It is abfurd therefore to prefer any other life to our 
own. What was above obferved will apply here. The pleafure 
and good of each ifidividual muft confift in that which is moft 
congenial to his nature ^ The intelledlual life, therefore, mull 
be the beft and happieft for man ; fince the intelledl is that 
which is peculiarly himfelf. 
Chap. 8« The moral Ufe follows next, both in fitnefs and in dignity ; 
for the pridkice of juftice, fortitude, and other virtues, are 

highly 

* AnaVyfis, p. 50. & (eq. * Ibid. 

* In the third chapter of the third book of the Topics, p. 209, there is an excellent 
pradical rule for diftinguilhing real goods from thofe merely of opinion, iwi n to ^m V 

m <nraJUr«i vVofX^r. Things defirable in tbemfelves are to be preferred to thofe 
vhich are deiired merely on account of the opinion entertained of them, as health to 
btzxity I but we may know what thofe things are that are good merely in opinion, by 
At Mkiwing teft, ^ they are thofe about which we would not give ourfelves much 
troubIe# if no peribn were to know that we pofleffed them." 
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highly fuitable to the nature <^ man» and efleatklly requifite ia 
fociai intercourfe, that mutual wants may be fupplkd, and mu« 
tual duties may be performed ; that individual pafiions may be 
regulated with propriety, and rendered as ornamental to thoTe 
affeded by them, as beneficial to the public. Moral virtue, 
then, is indmateiy conneded with the paffions and afie^ons, 
many of which have their origin in the body ; and, on the 
other hand, it is equally conneded with the intelle^lual virtue 
of prudence ; ' fince the firft principles of this pradical wifdom 
originate in good moral habits ; and thoiie habits only are good 
which prudence juftifies and approves. Tl^e moral virtues,, 
therefore, are ef&ntial to the well-being of our compound nature y 
but the virtues and happinefs of the intelled: are, like the Intel- 
led itfelf, feparate and independent : thus midch only I &a1L 
fay concerning it, for to treat more accurately of qui inteU 
tedual part, belongs not to the fubjed <^ the prefent diicotuie. 
The happinefs refulting from its energies,, requires but few Pre-emi*. 
external advamages ; fewer by far than are requifite for the ^c" for^r 
exerciie of political or moral virtues. The fiige indeed, as r^ovcd. 
well as the patriot, muft be furmflied with the neceflaries of 
life ; and although the labours of the latter have more con- 
nedion with the body and its wants,, yet this drcumftantfe need: 
not make any great difference in their perfonal accommoda- 
tions ; but it will make a difference of the greatefl magnitude* 
as to the cxercife of their refpedive energies. For the man of 
liberality mufk be furnifhed with the means of beneficence ; and! 
the man of probity or equity, with the, means of making, for 
received favours, fair and xeafonable returns j mere intentions 
are obfcure and doubtful; and being often pretended^ can only 
be ckarly afcertained when carried into effed*. In the fame 
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manner, fortitude fhinlcs moft confpicuoufly when armed with 
power to repel dangers ; and temperance difplays its brighteft 
charms, amidft temptations to voluptuoufnefs. The vulgar 
controverfy, wfeether virtue confifts principally in adion or 
intentioa, proves that both are requifite to its completion. But 
aftions are dependent on external circumftances j afid the 
greater and more lUuftrious they are, they require, for then: 
performance, the greater number of inftruments and auxiliaries. 
Speculation, on the other hand, is far lefs operofe ; it would be 
rather obftru£bed than benefited by a cumberfome apparatus of 
externals j which, how ufeful foever they may be for the dif- 
play of pradlical virtue, are not at all elTential to the exercife 
of intellectual energy. That the latter compofes the beft and 
firmeft portion <if human felicity may appear alfo from this, 
that it is 4!tLffici(lt to conceive in what operation or energy 
befides, the felicity of the gods, whom univerfal confent 
acknowledges moft happy, can poflibly confift. In the exercife 
of jufticei It would be ridiculous to fuppofe thofe celeftial 
beings employed in making bargains, reftoring depoCts, or 
in performing any other aftions about which the virtue of 
juftice is convcrfant. There is, if poffible, ftill lefs room among 
them for courage. Can It redound to their glory, that they 
encounter dangers manfully ? Liberality cannot be afcribed to 
them^ unlcfe we fuppofe, abfurdly, that they make ufe of 
money, or fomethlng equivalent. The praife of temperance is 
beneath thofe who have not any unruly appetites to reftrain. 
Were we to go through the whole catalogue of the moral 
virtues, ^we (hould find that they are converfant about anions 
totally unwortliy of the grandeur and. fublimity of the gods. 
Yet we all believe thofe glorious beings to live exercifing the 
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energies of their nature, not deeping like Endymion. ' After 
what manner, then, can they be employed ? Not in praftical 
virtue, far lefs in productive induftry. It remains therefore 
that they live an intelleftual life ; which, as effentially belong- 
ing to the gods, mud be pre-eminent in happinefs ; a happinefs 
pure and permanent, to which the life of man, in proportion as 
it is intelledual, will more nearly approximate ; and of which 
inferior animals, as they are deftilute of the divine principle of. 
intelled:, can never in any degree partake. Happinefs is not an 
acceflbry to the energy of thought. It is conneded with it 
Aibftantially and indivifibly ; a rich ftream, unalterably flowing 
' from an inexhauftible fpring. The fage indeed requires bodily 
health and bodily accommodations ; but the meafure of his 
external advantages needs not be large; for fuperfluity will 
neither affift his own exertions, nor fharpen his judgment 
concerning the performances of others. To difplay the beauty 
and gracefulnefe even of moral virtue, it is not neceffary for 
him to be mafter of the fea and of the land. A mediocrity of * 
circumftances is fufficient for the exhibition of moral excellencies; 
which is evident from this, that they appear more frequently in 
private perfons than in thofe invefted with power. This me- 
diocrity, therefore, as it contributes moft to virtue, is moft con- 
ducive to happinefs. Solon well delineated the condition of 
thofe" whofe happinefs he admired, faying, " that they had en- 
joyed a moderate proportion of the goods of fortune, per- 
formed moft illuftrious adions, and lived correctly and foberly ^" 
Anaxagoras feems not to have thought happinefs an attribute 
of wealth or power, when he faid% that it would not furprife 

him, 
• Sec Hiftory of Ancient Greece, v. i. c, vii. p. 305 and 306. 

p In the Ethics to Eudemus, 1. i. c. iv. p. 197. the circumftance here alluded to is 
VOL. I. 3 F more 
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him, fhould he be deemed a very abfurd perfonage by the multi* 
tude; who judge, and who are capable of judging, only by 
externals. The opinions of wife men are likely to be con- 
formable to reafori ; but in practical matters, experience alone 
can afford conviction ; and thofe opinions only are to be 
approved, which the lives of thofe who hold them, confirm* 
There is ftill a farther reafon why thofe who moft cultivate 
their intelle£lual powers fliould alfo be moft happy ; for fuch 
perfons not only attain the beft temper of mind, and the higheft 
perfeftion of their own nature, but they are alfo the moft 
pleafing in the fight of the Divinity. If the gods (as they ap* 
pear to do) concern themfelves about human affairs, it is 
reafonable ta conclude that they fhould moft delight in the 
energies of intelle£i:, which are the beft, and higheft, and moft 
congenial to their own; and that they fhould remunen^te 
and reward thofe who love and honour thofe exereifes and 
occupations which they themfelvea hold dear; and who, in 
preferring and adorning the intellectual part, aCt rightly and 
honourably \ 

Having 

more fullf explained. ^^ Anaxagoras of Clasomene* being afked who moft de*- 
ferved the epithet of happy ? anfwered, not fuch men as you would imagine, but, 
on the contrary, fuch peribns as to you would appear egregious fools. He pro- 
bably anfwered thus, becaufe he perceived him with whom he was converfing inca- 
pable of appreciating happinefs by any o&er ftandard than that of mere externals,, 
power, wealth, beauty, &c. whereas he himfelf thought that man the happieft who lived 
exempt from pain or perturbation, pradlifrng juftice, and cultivating hisr under- 
Ifanding." 

1 The higheft energy of intellefl confifts in Ciimtemplating the Divinity ; and when* 
any inferior principle in man, through its rebellion and irregularity, reftrains him froia 
thus meditating on and worfhipping God, that, principle is deftrudtive of human bap^ 
pinefs. Eudem. I. vii. c. ult. 
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Having thus delineated virtue, friendfliip, and pleafure, BOOK 
ought we to confider our undertaking as now finiftied? Or ^ , - - ,^ 
ought we rather to confider, as has been already faid, that in Chap. 9. 
pradical matters, pradice, and not theory, is the main objedl ; — 
and that, independently of good adions, the mere fpeculative of cducatioft[ 
knowledge of virtue is not of any avail. The important 
queftion then is, how men may be rendered virtuous ? If 
moral difcourfes fufEced for this purpofe, they could not be 
purchafed, as Theognis fays, at too high a price. !But the 
influence of fuch leflbns extends only over the liberal minds of 
ingenuous and well-difciplined youths, who may thereby be 
retained within the paths of honour and duty : they are too 
feeble to controul the multitude, whofe wickednefs is to be 
reftrained, not through the dread of fliame, but through the 
fear of punifhment ; fince the many, being enflaved by their 
appetites, make it the bufmefs of their lives to purfue fenfual 
pleafures, and to avoid bodily pains; having no tafte nor per- 
ception of refined and laudable enjoyments. What eloquence 
can perfuade, what words can transform men thus brutified ? 
It is impoffible, at leaft hardly poffible, for reafoning to extra<3: 
the evils which cuftom has riveted ; and when all favourable 
circumftances concur, the felicity of thofe is ftill worthy of 
envy, who, through the combined energy of confpiring caufes, 
are retained and confirmed in the practice of virtue. This in- 
eftimable pofleflion, fome afcribe to the bounty of nature; 
others think that that they. have acquired it by cuftom; and a 
third clafs acknowledge themfelves indebted for it to inftru^tion. 
The virtue beftowed by nature evidently depends not on our 
4xwa exertions; it is given by a certain divine difpofal, to thofc 

3 F j2 whofe 
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whofe lot is furely beyond that of all other men moft fortunate. 
Inftrudlion and reafoning will not fucceed, unlefs the mind is pre- 
vioufly wrought on by cuftom, as a field is ploughed and prepared 
for receiving and nourifhing the good feed : for thofe who are not 
habituated to love what is amiable, and to detefl: what is odious, 
would neither liften to, nor underftand, exhortations to virtue ; 
becaufe their affe^ions lead them not beyond the purfuit of 
^cojirfe animal gratifications, the unreftrained appetite for which 
is of too ftubborn a nature to yield to mere reafon; and which, 
when no contrary paflion intervenes, can be checked only by 
force. Before virtue therefore can be acquired, afFedions con- 
genial to it muft be implanted ; the love of beauty and excel- 
lence, the hatred of bafenefs and deformity; which preparatory 
difcipline cannot take place, except in thofe ftates which 
Of laws. are governed by good laws j for a -life of fobemefs and felf- 
command is irkfome to the multitude, and peculiarly unpleafing 
to the headftrong impetuofity of youthful pafRons, which muft 
therefore be bridled by the authority of law; that what is* 
painful by nature, may become pleafant through cuftom. The 
fuperintending aid of difcipline ought not to be confined to 
children, but muft extend to adolefcence and manhood ; the 
greater proportion of human kind remaining through life 
rather Haves to neceffity, than fubjedts of reafon ; and more 
fufceptible of the fear of puniftiment, than fenfible to the 
charms of moral excellence. ' Legiflators, therefore, it is faid, 
ought to employ admonitions and chaftifements, as well as 
punifliments that are final ; admonitions, for thofe whofe cha- 
rafter and morals render them open to convidion ; chaftife- 
. ments, for thofe whofe immoderate and beaftly paflion for 

felfifli 
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felfifh pleafures muft be fubdued and correfted by coarfe bodily BOOK 



pains ; (the pains inflided on them (landing as nearly as pof- 
fible in diredi oppofition to the pleafures which they unlawfully 
purfued ;) and total extermiiiation, or perpetual banifliment, 
for the extreme evils of incurable profligacy and incorrigible 
villany. Since then the condition of the greater proportion 
of mankind is fuch, that to be kept within the bounds of pro- 
priety and virtue, they require not only the benefits of ^arly 
inftitution, but the watchfulnefs of perpetual difcipline through 
life, good laws become efTentially neceflary for upholding this 
difcipline by their coercive authority. The influence of 
fathers over their children is too feeble for that purpofc ; or 
indeed the influence of any individuals not inverted with public 
authority. Law has a compulfive and neceflfary force, fince it 
is acknowledged as the commanding voice of prudence and 
reafon ; and its power is not invidious, like that of men, who 
are apt to oflfend us, when they oppofe, even moft juftly, our 
favourite propenfities. In Lacedaemon, the legiflator, with the 
affiflance of a few friends, eftablifhed a regular plan of public 
education and moral difcipline ; things negledled in the greater 
part of ftates, where men, in thefe particulars, live like the 
Cyclops : 

By whom no ftatutes and no rights are known> 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne -, 
Each rules his race^ his neighbour not his care> 
Heedleis of others^ to his own fevere. 

Iliad ix. V. 1 27, & feq. 

A public education, when good, is doubtlefs preferable to a 
private one ; but what is omitted by the public, individuals 
ought, as far as poflible, to fupply j inftruding and benefiting 

their 
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BOOK their children and friends ; which talk they will be the better 
« -\. _f qualified to perform, if they are acquainted with thofe prin- 
ciples of legiflation from which public happinefs flows; for 
the fame principles that operate gonfpicuoufly on nations, will 
alfo have their due weight within a narrow domeftic fphere, 
efpecially fince the ties of blood, and the remembrance of 
benefits, will recommend paternal examples, and enforce pater- 
nal admonitions. Private education enjoys this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it may be adapted to the difpofition and charafier 
of each individual. Befides this, phyficians who have few 
patients, and matters of exercifes who have few fcholars, are 
moft likely to be attentive to thofe intrufted to their care. 
But their power of being ufeful to them depends on their fkill 
in their refpeftive profeffions ; and although fome, from ex- 
perience merely, without fcience, may learn to be good phy- 
ficians to themfelves, while they are incapable of curing any 
befides, yet it is always moft defirable, whether it be our 
bufinefs to benefit one or many, to inftrud: one or many, that 
we fliould underftand thofe general theorems from which the 
The fcience particular rules of pra&ice flow. A teacher of morality there- 
how to be ' fore ought to be acquainted with the fcience of legiflation, that 
acquired. j^^ ^^^ apply to the improvement of individuals the fame 
maxims which have been found beneficial to communities. 
But how is this fcience to be acquired ? It feems to be a branch 
of politics, and ought therefore to be learned from ftatefmen. 
Yet do not ftatefmen differ from phyficians, painters, and all 
thofe employed in other liberal arts, or other learned profeflTions, 
in this important particular, that all the reft not only exercife 
vbut teach their refpeCtive vocations? whereas ftatefmen are 

never 
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never the teachers of politics, nor are the teachers of politics BOOK 
often employed in affairs of ftate. The fophifts who profefs 
politics, take not any fhare in the public ad minift ration ; and. 
the ftatefraen, who adminifter public affairs, do not profefs 
politics J they neither give ledures on the fubjeft, nor write 
treatifes concerning it ; although this employment would be more 
ufeful and more dignified than that of polifhing their pleadings and 
embellifhing their fpeeches. Neither do they tranfmit their poli- 
tical knowledge to their children and friends, which they cer- 
tainly would, if they were able, fmce they could not bequeath 
to them a nobler prefent, nor one more beneficial to their 
country. It is plain, therefore, that the knowledge of flatef- 
men is a matter, not of fcience, (which always may be taught,) 
but of experience merely ; and this experience, which is fuffi- 
cient to form politicians, muft be effentially necefTary to thofe 
who would underftand politics as a fcience. The fophifts who- 
pretend to teach this fcience, deviate widely from the mark. 
They neither know what is the nature of politics, nor what are 
its objefts ; otherwife they could not regard it as a fubor- 
dinate branch of rhetoric^ nor think it an eafy matter to copy 
good laws from one ftate, that may be fafely adopted by an- 
other "^ ; as if it were not a work of the utmoft delicacy,, and 
requiring much reach of thought, and much experience, to adapt 
laws and inftitutions to occafions and exigencies,, and to change 
and vary them according to each variation of circumftance. 
In mufic and painting, the vulgar of mankind are contented: 
with perceiving the effe(a, which is the only thing of which 

* How flrongly applicable is this remark to the fophifts of the prefent day ! 

they 
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they are judges; but perfons {killed in thofe elegant arts muft un- 
derftand how this efiedl is produced, what colours kindly blend, 
and what founds fweetly harmonize. Laws are produdions or 
works of political art ; an art which, being pradical, cannot, any 
more than the art of phyfic, be learned merely from books; 
for though medical books not only contain recipes or prefcrip- 
tions, but accurately Aftinguifhing different habits and different 
maladies, diftindlly point out how each feparately is to be treated 
and cured, yet all thefe obfervations cannot be of the fmalleft 
ufe to men totally deftitute of experience in the healing art. 
The fame holds with regard to treatifes on the fubjeft of poli- 
tics, which cannot be of much value to thofe who have not 
learned by their own obfervation to appreciate and apply them. 
An aptitude and readinefs for acquiring knowledge, books, 
doubtlefs, may communicate and augment ; but real practical 
knowledge cannot poffibly be acquired without the aid of ex- 
Tranfition perience. As our predeccffors, therefore, have left the fciencc 
pn^" PoU-^ of legiflation unfinifhed, it may be proper here to examine it, 
tics." as well as to treat the fubjed of politics in general, that the 

philofophy which bears a reference to the affairs of human life 
may be perfeded to the beft of our ability. We (hall firft col- 
lefl: what appears to us judicioufly written by others on partir 
cular branches of the fubjed. We fliall, then, from a wide 
furvey of commonwealths and governments, endeavour to ex- 
plain the means through which thofe political edifices in gene- 
ral, and the different kinds of them in particular, are preferved 
or fubverted j as well as to unfold the caufes which render fome 
conilitutions worthy of applaufe, and others liable to cenfure. 
The refult of our fpeculations will enable us to determine which 

4 is 
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IS the bell form of government j and what are the different 
regulations refpe£tively beft adapted to each particular conftitu- 
tion •• 

> The method here laid down by Ariftotle agrees not precifely, either with that fol* 
lowed by the editors of his Politics in Greek, or with the arrangement which, for the 
fake of perfpicuity, I thought fit to give to my tranflation. 

In the a£t of finifliing this firft volume, I was much plealed to read the following 
plflage in an excellent diicourfe lately delivered before the Univerfity of Cambridge : 
** Ariftotle's Nicomachean Ethics afibrd not only the moft perfect fpecimen of 
icientific mordity, but exhibit alfo the powers of the moft compact and beft conftruded 
fyftem which the human intelled ever produced upon any fubje£ls enlivening occa- 
fionally great feverity of method, and ftri£t precifion of terms, by the fublimeft, though 
foberefty fplendour of di&ion. If moral philofophy, I mean fpecifically and pro* 
perly fo called, is to be ftudied as a fcience, in fuch fources it is to be fought. Thence 
will be formed a manly intelle£lual vigour, an ingenuous modefty and dignity of habit, 
an energy of thought and di(5Hon, and a reach of comprehenfive knowledge, which 
diftinguiihes the true £ngli(h fcholar. On the contrary, it is to be feared that^e- 
feeble fpeculation which almoft all modem fyftems of morality encoursige, and the 
Superficial information they afford, fuperfeding the necefBty-of all a^ve and real em- 
ployment of the faculties, have operated more fatally upon the mental habits of the 
-riGng generation than total ignorance could poffibly have done/' See ^ Benevolence 
exclufively an Evangelical Virtue," p. 19, & Icq. by Thomas Rennell, D. D* 4at^ 
J^,cllojy of King's College, Cambridge. 
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Abstraction defined, page 57. 

Accident improperly fubftituted for adjun£l or 

appendage, 65. 
Jtcroatic philofophy, iq. Highly prized by 

Alexander, 20. Lectures, 25. 
Anions different from motions, 133. Human, 

coniift in operation or produSion, 149. 

Voluntary, involuntary, and mixed, 1969 

& feqq. 
Air^ analyfis thereof, 103. 
Alexander^ his munificence to Ariftotle, 13. 

His charader, 17. His love of learning, 

23. His faving of the Celts, 212. 
Analytus^ Firrf, defign thereof, 77. Second, 

defign thereof, ihid. 
Anaxagoras, bis do£lrine of the omxomeria, 

IOC. Of mind, loi. His opinion of hap- 

pinefs, 402. 
Anaximems maintained air to be the firft prin- 
ciple, 99. Grounds of his opinion, ibid. 
Andronicus of Rhodes, arranges and corredls 

Ariftotle's writings, 36. 
Angery its connexion with courage, 215. 
Animals^ hiflory of them, 125, & feq. 
Apellicon of Athens, purchafes Ariftotle's 

writings, 35, 
Apprebinjion^ quicknefs of, 298. 
Archytas the Peripatetic, 59. Confounded by 

Mr. Harris with Archytas the Pythagorean, 

ibid. 
Ariflotky when born, 4. His birth-place, ibid. 

His parentage, 6. Education at Atarneus, 

'J. At Athens, ibid. Literary induftry. 

Hid. Want of ambition, S. Perfon and 



fuppofed foibles, 8. Gratitude to Plato, 
9, & feqq. Leaves Athens in confequcnce 
of Plato's death, 10. His rcfidence with 
Hermeias, ibid. Revifits Atarneus, 11. 
His efcape from thence, and flight to Lef- 
bos, 14. Marries Pythias, ibid. Invited 
by Phih'p to Macedon, 15, Undertakes 
the office of Alexander's preceptor, ibid. 
Honors beftowed on him by Philip, 16. 
Held in admiration by Alexander, ihid. His 
fucccfs in the education of Alexander, ibid. 
His dignified behaviour at the court of 
Pella, ibid. His tafte for poetry, 22. His 
plan of life in Athens, 25. Calumnies 
againft him refuted, 27. Their origin, 28. 
His accufation, 29. Retreat to Chalcis, 
31. His teftament, 32. His death, 33. 
His fayings, ibid. His charader as a man, 
ibid. His writings, 34. Their extraor- 
dinary fate, ibid. Their number and mag. 
nitude, 37, 38. His method defended, 144. 
His ftyle, 145, & feqq, 

Arty what, 97. Its nature and objeft, 
291. 

ArtSy their variety and gradation, 149. 

./^r/tf/w« of perceptions defined, 57, 

Ajlronomyy Ariftotle's account thereof, 123, & 
feqq. 

Atomsy doftrine thereof refuted, 105. 

Axioms^ mathematical, improperly applied to 
logic, 75. 



Babylon^ the 
there, 130. 
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Binefa£forsj why lefs beloved than thofe who 

have received benefits, 366, & feqq. 
Buffon^ criticifed, 126. 



Callijihenes^ his chara£ler, 23. 

Capacity y ft ate of, what, 117. 

Caraealia deflroys the fchools in Alexandria, 
25. The pretended motive thereto, ibid. 

Categories^ their nature and number, 59. 

Caufes^ their nature and divifion, 88. Infinite 
progrefTion thereof impof&ble, 91. 

Cercinusj his play of Alope, 321. 

Change^ its different kinds, 107. 

Cicero mifreprefents Ariftotle's theology, 137, 
138V His treatife on friendfhip compared 
with Ariftotlc's, 329. 

Clafftficatiofij its rules, 63. 

Commentators^ Ariftotle's, their dalles, num- 
bers, and errors, 2, 3. 

Concordj its nature and definition, 365. 

Continence and temperance, their nature and 
. differences, 324, & fcqq. 

Contraries^ feleclion of, 89. What, 1 1 !• 

Converjion of propofitions, rules thereof,. 74. 

Courage^ its definition and nature, 200. Five 
kinds thereof explained, 213, & feqq. 

Ccurtefy^ and its contraries,. 245. 

Cowardice compared with intemperance, 222. 

Crimes diftinguifhed from errors and misfor- 
tunes, 275, & feqq. 

Cudwortb cited, 50. 



Diogenes maintained air to be the firfl princfj- 
pie, 99. Grounds of his opinion, ibid. 

Divijion^ its nature, 63- 

X>tf^r/W, double, not found in Ariftotle, 138. 

Buty^ analogy between that to ourfelves, and 
that to our friends, 362. 



Earthy analyfis thereof, 103. Ariftotle's doc-- 
trine concerning it, 124. 

Education^ its ef&cacy, 403. 

Ele^iony moral, its nature explained, 195, & 
feqq. 

Elements^ analyfis thereof, 102. Their con- 
tinual tranfmutations, 103. 

Empedoclesj his four elements, loo. 

Encyclotedie^ its fkange account of Ariflotle's 
worKs, 38, note^ 

Energy^ ftate of, what, 118. Doflrine con- 
cerning it, 133. Firfl energy, 134. Hts 
attributes, 13;. 

Equity^ nature of it explained, 281. 

Ethics^ foundation thereof, 194. 

Eudoxusy his ingenious argument in favour of 
pleafure, i68. Advocate for pleafure, 381. 
His temperance and regularity, 383. 

Exoteric and acroatic writings, their nature 
and differences, 19, & feqq* Difcourfes, 25, 

Experieme, what, 97. 

Experinents^ Ariftotle's philofophy builtthereon, . 

^39- 



Definition^ its nature, 66. 

Diity, du6lrine thereof, 134. His attributes, 

135. The fource of being, 136. 
Delos^ its infcription, 163. 
Demodocusy his faying of the Milcfians,323» 
Democritus refuted, 105. 
Demonjirations^ universal and particular, 84, 

The former more fatisfaftory, and why, 

85- 

Depravitiesy unnatural, 316, & feqq. 

Defiresy natural and advenutious> 220. 
Differt'ce^ fpccific, 65* 



Faceiioufnefsy and its contraries, 250. 

Fau'tSy diftinguiflied from misfortunes and' 
crimes, 277. 

Feelingy ethics not folely founded thereon, 194. 

Ferocityy and its oppofites, 307. 

Firey nature thereof, 103. 

FiJhHy Ariftotle's wonderful knowledge con- 
cerning them, 129. 

Fontenelle criticifed, 121. 

Form^ what, p. 112. Species or fight, what, 
115^ Its difFerenl fignifications^ 132. 

FriendftApy what, 33, Jts beauty and utility,. 
329, & feqq. Doubts concerning it, 331. 

Divided 
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Divided' into three kinds, 333, Qualities 
by which excited, ihiJ, & feqq. Different 
kinds of it compared, 335^ Pcrfons mod 
fufceptible of it, 336. Its relation to juftice, 
34.1, & feqq* Both relative to the different 
forms of government, 343, Unequal 
friendfliips, their limits, 339. Their found- 
ation, 340. Variations in the nature and in- 
tenfity of friendship, how occafioned, 345, & 
feqq. ,, That founded on propinquity, 347. 
Between hufband and wife, 348. Difputes 
between friends, how to be adjufted, 349, 
& feqq. How its returns are beii: eilimated, 
355, & feqq. Its exercife does not admit of 
precife rules, 358, & feqq* J'uftifiable grounds 
for its diffblution, 360, & feqq. Rules con- 
cerning its difiblution, 361. Whether moft 
deiirable in profperity or in adverftty, ^70. 
The exquifite delight of virtuous friendmip^ 
371. 

G 

<?/wx, what, 63. 

Gody his goodnefs, 137. 

Godsy wherein their happinefs condfls, 40it 
Concern themfelves about human affairs, 
402. Thofe whom they love and reward, ibid. 

Goody Plato's notion thereof refuted, 156. The 
Supreme, delineation thereof, 158. 

Good'willy its nature and definition, 365* 

Grayy^ his charader of Ariffotle's writings, 

143- 
Greeky difficulty of tranflating it, 147. 

Grotiusy his characSler of Ariitotie, 173. His 

ohjedtions to Ariftolle's Ethics anfwered, 

174. 

H 

HabitSy moral, 206- Are voluntary, 207. 
Objeflions thereto, 208. Anfwered, ibid, 
& feqq. Intelledual and moral, their dif- 
ference, 257. 

Happinefsy different opinions concerning it, 
152. Properticsafcribed toit, 161. Whether 
the gift of heaven or our own woric, 164. 
Above pi'aife, 168. Its nature, 394, In- 
8 



telfedual 396. Mora), 398* Pre-eminence 
of the former, 399. 

Harrisy his erroneous account of Ariftotle's 
dodrine of ideas, 60. Miftakes Ariftotte's 
philofpphy, 85. 

Hearingy fenfe of, 43* & feqq. 

Heraclitus maintained fire to be the firft prin- 
ciple of things, 99. Grounds of that opi- 
nion, ibid, 

Hermeiasy tyrant of Atarneus, his charafler, 
10. His fingular hiftory, 11, & feqq. His 
connexion with Ariftotle, ir. Provokes 
the refentment of Artaxerxes, ibid. Is 
deftroyed bv Mentor the Rhodian, 1 2. 

Hermotimus nrft introduced the dodrin^ of 
mind, loi. 

Herpylisy Ariftotle's wife, 32. 

Hefiod quoted y 153. 

Hippafus maintained fire to be the firft prin^ 
ciple, 99. Grounds of his opinion, ibid. 

Hobbes miftakes Ariftotle, 115, ii6« 

i/tf/w^ quoted, 189, 190. 

HonouTy anonymous virtue refpefting it, 240. 

Huntiy his principles of aflbciation erroneous, 
45- 

I 

Ichthyology^ Ariftotle's, 129. 

Ideasy or perceptions, their aflbciation, 45* 
General, refutation thereof, 57—60. 

Tmaginationy its nature, 44, & feqq. 

Incontinencyy in contradiftin£lion to intemper- 
ance, 31a. Its nacure explained, 313, & feqq.. 

Infinity^ what, 121. 

Intelle£l^ the fource of firft principles, 293. 

InUlU^ual principle, its power and dijyaity, 
29, & feqq. In man, proof thereof, 48. 

Intemperance compared with cowardice, 222, 
& Icqq. 

Ionian {QYioo\y 99. 

Jujii Cy in bow many acceptations taken, 259,. 
Juftice ftridlly fo called, what, 262, & feq. 
Diftribiitive, 264. Correilive and com- 
mutative, 265, & feqq. Confifts in medio- 
crity, 271. Stri6l and metaphorical, 273. 
Natural and legal, ibid* Solution of doubts 
concerning it, 278, & feqq. 

KaimfSy 
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Xaimest Lord, miftakes and mifreprefenU 

Ariftotle's logic, 76. 
KnowledgHt human, its fources, 40* « 



Language^ analyfis thereof, 56. Pbilofephical 
141. Ariftotle's perverted, ibid. 

Lf'Ws^ their efficacy, whence derived, 405. 

LegiJIation^ fource thereof, and errors concern- 
ing it, 407. How the fcience of it is to be 
acquired, 408. 

Letters^ men of, evils to which they arc pecu- 
liarly expofed, 9. 

Liberality^ and the vices contrary to it, 226, & 
feq. 

Locke miftakes a\id mifreprefents Ariftotle, 119. 

L^gie^ Ariftotle's, its real ufes, ^0, & feq. 

Lyceum^ 26. 

M 

Magnanimity^ and its contraries, 235, & feqq. 
Magnificence^ and its contraries, 232, & feqq. 
Malbranche miftakes Ariftotle, 115. 
Matter^ the firft, what, 108. 
MayoWf account of his difcoveries, 105. 
Mechanifm^ of fenfation, fancy, &c. 45, & feqq. 
Mediocrity^ the eflence of virtue, 177 & 184. 

Of all conditions, moft favourable to hap- 

pinefs, 401. 
^eeknefs^ and its contraries^ 242, & feqq. 
Memory^ its nature, 44, & (eq. 
Men of letters, the misfortunes attending their 

celebrity, 9. 
Mentor the Rhodian, bis dexterity and 

treachery, 11, & feq. 
Metaphyfics^ Ariftotle's, theirfubjeS, 86.& feqq. 
Mindj the parts or faculties thereof, 169, & feq. 
Misfortunes diftingui£hed from errors and 

crimes, 275, & (cqq. 
Mixtu^ey what, according to Leucippus and 

Democritus, 113. According to Ariftotle, 

ibid, 
Monboddot Lord, his account of Ariftotle's 

philofophy examined, 60. Miftakes Ari* 



ftotle's do£^rine of ideas, 85. Cited and 
criticifed, 52. 

Money^ its nature and ufe, 269. 

Moral powers, analyfis thereof, 170, & feq, 
£}e£tion, obje£ls about which it is conver* 
fant, 202, & feqq. Faculty, analyfis there- 
of, 204. 

Morton^ Dr. 87, 

Motion, defined, 119. 

Motions different from anions, 133. 

Mundo^ Ariftotle's treatife de^ 38, note* 

N 

tfamesy rules by which they ought to be 

affigned, 67. 
Natural hiftory, Ariftotle's philofophy thereof, 

127. Its merits, 128. 
Nature J her works, 109. 
Neleus carried Ariftotle's writings to Scepfis, 

34. His heirs bury them under ground, 

ibid* 
Nicanor^ gratefully treated by Ariftotle, 9. 

Dedications offered for his fafety, 33. 
Nicomaehusj Ariftotle's father, 6. 
Number^ notion of, how obtaiiied, 66« 



Olympiasi her refpei^ for Ariftotle, 15. 
Operation diftinguiftied from produdion, 149. . 
Oppofition of propofitions, rules thereof, 76. 
Organum^ its proper fubjeft, 54. Ariftotle's, 
generally miftaken, 75. 



Pearfon, Dr. 114. 

Pertpaton, 26. 

Perjia^ the hereditary effeminacy of its kings, 

321. 
Petite Samuel^ 87. 

Phanomena, natural, their caufes, 105* 
Pheflis, Ariftotle's mother, 6. 
Philip of Macedon, his letter to Ariftotle, 15. 

Honours beftowed by him on Ariftotle, 16. 
PhiUfopherSy ancient, difdained operofe and 

painful experiments, and why, 140. 

Philofophy 
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Pbilofophy of Ariftotle, 4.0* Its divifion, 53. 
The firfty why fo called, 96. Its nature and 
dignity, 98* Its hi&ory, 99. Natural^ 
Ariftotle'^s account thereof, 102* 
^ Phiacm reiigned the archonChip, 366*^ 

Plain-dealings and its contraries, 247. 

Plantisf Ariftotle's treatire dg^ 38* note. 

Plate J his obfervations concerning Ariftotle, 
7. His ideas, loi. ^ra of his death, 9. 
Is fucceeded by Speufippus, ibid. 

PUafure^ the teft of virtue, 178. The love of 
it not to be too fevercly cenfurcd, 381, & 
feqq. DifFerent opinions concerning it, 182, 
& feq. Its ambiguous nature, 384. What 
it is not, 385, & feqq. What it is, 388. 
Infeparably connected with energy, yet 
different from it, 390, & feqq, 

Pliny grofsly miffakes Ari4ode, 1 37. 

PeUvf^ general and particular^ 296. 

Politics f fcience thereof, its objed, 150* Pro- 
per method of treating it, 151. 

PolybiuSf bis account of the origin of morals, 
204. 

Powers^ rational, irrational, and moral, 170^ 
&feq. 

Principles^ general, how formed, 57. Defini- 
tion thereof, 88* 

Privationj what, 11 2. 

Property^ what, 64. 

Propofitions^ their nature, 64. Their con- 
verfion and oppofition, 74, & feqq. 

Protagorasj his liberal bargain with his difci- 
pies, 356. 

Proxenusj Ariftotle'^s early proteftor, 7. 

Prudence^ its nature and objed, 292. 

Pythagoras J his numbers, loi* 

Pythiasj Ariftotle's firft wife, 14. Her death 
and laft requeft, ihid. Her afFsSionate re- 
queft gratified, 32 » 



Ratify J the charaderifing,. I20» 
^antity^ what, 59, 

R 

Rsid^ Dr. miflakes Ariftotle's Organum, 
77* 



Reminifcencij its nature explained, 47, U 

feq. 
Rennely Dr. 409. 
Retaliation does not apply tojuftice, a68« 



Sceptics refuted, 94, & feqq* 

Scherer^ his Antiphlogiftifche Chemie, 105. 

Scienccy treatife thereon, 90, & feqq. Its nature* 

and objedt, 290. 
Self-command^ and its contraries, 309, & feqq. 
Self'lviie different from felfifhnefs, 368^ &* 

feq. 
Senfesy their nature and objcds, 41. Their. 

exercife ultimately agreeable, 96. 
5m//Wff/, juftnefs of, 299. 
Shamcy nature thereof, 252. 
Sights fenfe of, 4*3, & feq« 
Simonidesy his proverbial avarice, 229* 
Smithy Dr. Adaniy bis miftaken account of 

ancient phyfics, 104. He expanded Poly-* 

bius's moral refledlions into a theory, 204,. 

& feqq*- 
Sohny bis faying concerning the dead examined,. 

166. His opinion of happinefs, 401. 
Souly doctrine concerning it, 131. 
Staccy what, ]2p. 
opeciesy what, 63- 
Speujippusy 9. His charader, lo, Com«* 

mended, 156. 
Stagiray its hiflory, 4, 5, 6« 
Straboy his account of the reftoration of the- 

peripatetic philofophy, 37, note. 
Sylla fcizes Apellicon's library, 35. Tranf- 

ports Ariflotle'^s writings to Rome, ibid^ 
Syllogifmy. its nature and ufe, ;o. All fyU 

logifms reduced to thofe of the firft figure,, 

73. Rule by which the juftnefs of all 

fyllogifms may be tried, ibid. 



Tajlcy fenfe of, 42*. 

Temperanccy its definition and nature, 218, tc 

feqq, ; diflinguifhed from continence, 324, 

&fcqq. 
Termsy general, how formed, 56* 
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fT)ales maintained water to be the firft princi- 
ple, 99. Grounds of his opinion, ibid* 

Thiodiffes^ his tragedy of Philodetes, 32 !• 

Thiohgy^ what, 96. 

Thtophrajiusy 26. Bequeathed Ariftotle's wri- 
tings to Neleus, 34. 

Tinu^ what, 120. 

7opicSf dcfign thereof, 78. 

Touchy fenfe of, 42. Qualities difcovered 
thereby, ibid. 

Triads definition thereof, 66. 

Truths demonftrative, 82. Wherein it con- 
fifts, 83. Univerfal and particular, 84. Its 
exiftence and nature, 92. & feqq. 

Xyrannion procures a copy of Ariftotle^s 
writings, 36. 

U 

Unty^ not number, 66. 

Vnderftanding^ powers thereof, differ as widely 
as thofe of ienfation, 285, & feqq. 

Vicey its wretchednefs, 364. 

Victt miftaken for virtues, 188. Why, 189. 

Virtue confifts in mediocrity, 1 85. Proved by 
indu£lion, ibid. & feq. Miftaken for vices, 
why, 188, & feq. Pradical rules for its 
attainment, 1 89, & feq. Intellefiual virtues^ 
287. Their utility in pradice, 301. Hap- 
pi.iefs attending virtue, 363. 



VirtuiSy moral, not implanted by nature, 17^ 

- Acquired by adion and cuftbm, ibid. Rules 
for attaining them, 176. Wherein they 
confift, 177. The ftvreft teft of virtue, 
178. Four requifites to form a virtuous 
charader, 188. That the virtues are not 
capacities nor paffions, buthabits, i8i. The 
nature and eflTence of virtue, 182, & feqq. 

Volition diftinguifhed from ele^ion, 205. 

Voluptuoufnefs compared with irafcibility, 318* 
I'he former more odious than the iactei^ 
and why, 319. 

W 

Warburton refuted, 50. 

Watery analyfis thereof, 103. 

IVilly all-will, free-wiiU 193. 

Wifdoniy its nature and object, 2939 & feqq. 



XiHocrfltes^ 26. 

Y 

Touth^ all depends on its management, 176. 

Z 

Zoology^ Ariftotle's, 125, & feqq. 
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